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LIFE OF 


pr. Jonarius 


OF LOYOLA. 


CHAPTER IL 
JHE SAINT'S EARLY LIFE. 


Everywiern, as we look ccound, w~ see the 
marks of one period of tiiae—that period known 
to Protestant historians as the Reformatic.” By 
anatural impulse the mind goes back to that 
time, and dwells on thoso-who lived"init. We 
thick of the premise of the early years of the 
second son of Henry VIL, of his ascending the 
throne of England as ienry VILL. and of the 
religious wreck of his kingdom and-himself.. We 
think of Calvin and of Luther. The soul turns to 
Heaven almast” wo.ering i* the birth of so 
muach-sorrow, almost asking if God had forgotten 
,to. be gracious to-the chcrch «hich is His own, 
‘and shuddering to think. that the evil that then 

began only the trials of the last days can surpass. 
ra es cy 
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_ But God had not forgotten. ~ With the mys 
teries of God’s permitting providence, with the - 
Babel tongnés of heresy, there mingles a ery ~ 
“Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” It seems a 
ewanderfal sound to rise amidst the corifusion 0 
opinion, the destruction of antiority, and “tne 
strife of sin. But there itis, and it will mix for 
ever. with the sad thoughts. of those daysasa 
compensation to the charch upon earth fromthe 
Joving Majesty df Heaven. We wonder, sub- 
mit, and udore. is 

“Ad majoreni Dei gloriain”—to the greater 
glory of God—it was the thought that lay in the 

epths of the heart of St. Ignatius; it was the 

moving principle in all he did; and it remains 
the motto of the society which he was inspired 
© to institute. ; : 

Ignatius Loyola was the youngest of eight 
sons an+ three Caughters. His father, Don 
Bertram, represented two of the greatest. houses 
in Spain, Ognez and Loyola, His mother was 
-of noble lineage, Dona Maria Saez de. Balde. At 
his birfh,‘in 1491,-Henry VII. was king of 
‘England, Charles Vill. was Aing of Fraxce, 
Frederick UI. was emperor of Germany, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella reigae4 in Spain, and it was 
the Jast year of the Poritificate 6f Innocent VIII. 
The time in which Ignatius was-born was a 
wonderfal time 71 the hictory of the world; it 
«was the time of the ducer of America. It 
was whe he w23 onc year old that Christopher, 
Columbus, under the patronage of Queen Isa- 
-bella of Spain, went out as an admiralein the 
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Spanish servite, and with the commission of 
viceroy of all islands and continents whigh he- 
might discover. This resulted ir? the accession 
. Spain of the Spanish West Indies. These: 
iscov eres, which ®& greatly enlarged the field 
ofthe Churclfse missionary labours, demand » 
few more words, for their history belongs to the 
saint’s early years. 7 
“In 1492, Christopher Columbus, a Gchoese, 
had convinced himself by a process of resoning’ 
founded on the fact of the earth being a globe, 
that there was land, and a habitable country, on 
the side of the earth opposite to that which we 
inhabit. He obtained the necessary vessels from 
Spain, and discpvered those islands which lie 
opposite to the coast of Florida, About the . 
sume time a Portuguese discovered the Capeof 
Good Hope, and thus opeped the way to the 
East Indies ‘Aftererarde, ta 1500, @e Portu- 
guese «extended their d%coveries to the Brazils, 
und established themselves there; and th@ name 
of Americns (Americo Vespuccio), whp direct 
ed this expedition, was giten to the Whole conti~ 
nént then madeknowy. * 

We can scarcely imagine the astonishment 
that fell on*men’s mind#at the discovery of these 
vast tracts of country. * It mus® be difficult to 
the great namber of persons of this nation who 
are interested fa it# eommertg, to realize a time 
whem there was, a no West Indies. But 

,the.discovery of tf Nety World, as % has been 
called, came on people suddenly, and it wasa 
new @orld inhabited. New men and women, 

ye 
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new tribes of people, new branclres of the human 
family became known to us—no discovery can 
be ifaaginedewhich could have more distracted 
and occupied men’s mind. We know how, in 
all times, the worldly, the ll-disciplined, and tf 
badly taught’ are quickly drayreaside from God 
and religion by any new thing. Here wasa 
new thing brought before Christendom. Men 
were: called upon to believe that which a short 
time before had* scareely ever entered into the 
hamin mind except to be treated as impossible; 
and the New World offyred what has always been 
an engine of power in the hands of the devil—it 
offered gold. It was not every one who gave 
the ‘firstiruit of his wealth to God, like Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, when the covered the in- 
terior of the roof of St. Mary Major, in Rome, 
with the first gold they received from their new 
possessions, Sudien wealth, even the sudden 
prospect of wealth, issalways a trial, and often 
demesilizes; and so it was in the time of which 
we write—zthe devil used the world, and made-an 
onslaught pon man.» These times saw the birth 
and carly life of St. Ignatiys. The hepatic 
Iuther was eight years older, and Calvin ten 
years younger, than th» saint, o. r 
Ignatius LLoyola,-as a man, had all that 
beauty of person which belongs ta our idea of 
the noble Spanigrd. He,’s deceribed as having 
an olive compleSion, fine featares, with lpxuri- 
ant hair, avhich he wore lorggupon his shoulders, 
and beautifully curled, a majestic mien, and an’ 
expression of intense sweetness and dignity. 
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The child wes full of cleverness and spirit, 
with, as we are told, a remarkable discretion, 
Bat it was a temperament of fire ahd pride im- 
patient of rule, and ambitious of glory and 

enown. * r ° 

“It was notte manner,in those time to give 
what we call education to youths who were hot 
intended for the priesthood. The eduaation of 
all young men of family was wholly milfary, 
and in their ideas renown covfd be earned only 
by the sword. If they could read and write 
their own language, that,was eflough. This was 
all that Ignatius was taught todo. But his love 
of glory showed itself early, and his father placed 
him, as soon as it was possible, atthe court‘of 
King Ferdinand, to be his page. ‘ 

Fie was a great favourite with the king. But * 
it was a luxurious, inactive life, and did not suit 
the heroic aspirations of thé noble bey. His 
brothers had distinguisked thefnselves in mili- 
tary employments, and so must ho. KH told 
what he felt to his wlatiog, Don Antonio Man- 
Tico, a grandee of Spain, amd one of the‘nost ace 
complished men, of that Way. The duke took 
great delight in thg spirited youth, encouraged 
the ardour of his wihes, and had him well 
taught the military art, in which Agnatias is said 
to have attagned to the greatest perfection. He 
remained as,a Soldi%y in the Service of Spain till 
he was twenty-nine ears of ag, having attract- 

aed the highest agaatiins by kis skill courage, 
and judgment. 

PS REA, He 
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eontrasts—were to be seen, Which were to be 
fully developed in after years in the service of 
God, and Which were to distinguish the saint. 
“Never,” says one of his historians, “was ae 
valier more hardened to kibour, and # the same 
time so gallant and polite.” “Never, we Shall 
see, was a servant of God more unceasingly 
laborions, and at the same time so tender, so 
sympathizing, so considerate, so merciful. 
Never, it is said, was there a spirit so quick to 
revenge the least injury, yet he was thepeace- 
maker among hié soldiers. And in his after-life, 
there never was a saint more quick to feel an in- 
jury done to the cause of Christ, and to re- 
venge it, even on himself; and yet so concili- 
atjng, that the worldly-minded were afraid of his 
attraction. He was the most disinterested and 
generous of soldiers, refusing to take his share 
of the page ofa thwn, contented with the glory 
of vietory. Arid this Spirit also stayed with him. 
Weve it in the love of poverty, in the refusal of 
honour and dignity. in generous acts of self- 
sucrifice for the greaéer glory of God. ° 

But the perfect Soldier of he world wag-not 
the perfect Christian. When the saint looked 
back on those days, Hésaw that which not only 
melted him #o tears to think about, but which 
moved him to such contrition thatsthe hardened 
were won to rep€ntance clfy tlle sight, and be- 
eame holy from that hour. ‘Yet, it is reeord d 
of him that neyer, even n® the temptation of a, 
licentious camp, did he utter an impious word 
or xn immodest expression. He always showed 
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% reverence for sholy places, and sacred persons; 
and he loved poetry, and hated gambling, and 
showed a great taste for drawing.¢ In hislei- 
sure hours he was himself « poet; but of his writ- 
ifigs onlyeone was pwreserved. It was a long 
poem, and the s@bject was St. Peter. . 

“It is pleasant to linger over these early days, 
and see how the saint was the perfect develop- 
ment of the man, But they are nearly overs’ for 
new the event comes which was the means of 
taking him from the world, and giving him un- 
reservedly to God. a * 

Ferdinand of Spain was dead. He had, in 
his last days, possessed himself of the kingdom 
of Navarre. The King of Navarre had lelta 
son, Henry of Brittany, who claimed Navarre, 
and a daughter, who was the wife of Francis 1. 
of France. When Ferdinand died, he was 
succeeded by Charles V._ Titis king wgs elected 
Emperor of Germany. He went into Germany 
to take possession of the imperial crowmm and 
immediately Francis I. of France invaded 
Navarre with a powerfulearmy, in order to re- 
cower it for his byotheryindew, _ 

At this same tie an insurrection arose in 
Castile, and to check it*troops and ammunition 
had been withdrawn from Navasre. Navarre 
was, therefare, in a comparatively unprotected 
state, and the Fregch, wh great skill and 
promptness, advanced, taking” possession of the 
couptry till they ead she chjef towe, Pampe- 
tuna, which is not far from the castle of Loyola, 
Loyols being situated on the borders of Spain. 
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The viceroy of Navarre was that accomplished 
soldier, the kinsman of Ignatius, Don Antonio 
Matrico, who had taught him the art of war. 
He lett Pampeluna, in order to gét assistange 
fyom Castile; and he leftshis relations Ignatius, 
charged with the task of keepirfy the soldiefS in 
good heart, and courageous in their duty, though 
the real command was with an older officer. 

But when the French appeared, the people 
and army were’ panie-struck. There was no 
other thought than to admit the enemy. ,Igna- 
tius would not allow a surrender. He reproach~ 
ed, he promised, he entreated, he threatened ; but 
all was useless, and the French were admitted 
into the town. However, there was an armed 
citadel, and to it Ignatius retired, one soldier 
following him. 

The French offered terms of capitulation, 
which the governor and the older officers wished 
to accept. Ignatius ofsposed this in vain But 
he .&s present at the conference; and, when the 
French proposed what ha considered disgrace- 
ful ternts, the received them with such disdain 
that the treaty was broken off.a - 

» It is said that the fiereeness of the young 
Spaniard incensed thes French, and that they 
proceeded with the attack on the citadel with’ 
fury. Perhaps it was so, Certainly Ignatins 
now felt that je was ato lo6k .death in the 
face, and he prepared fof it by an act 
of humfiation ,occagionaé practised in ,past, 
times, There was no priest to hear his con- 
fession; he could only trust to the contrition 
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which God sees\ and, under such circumstances, 
accepts. But his heroic heart would not dis- 
pense with the mortification it had desefved, 
apd, choosing one of his Gompanions, he de- 
Shred his sins to hina and so prepared himself.to 
meet the enerty, The soldiers now made a 
btave defence, animated by the example of 
Ignatius, and depending on his command. The 
French had made a breach in the wall and 
where the breach was widest*made the attack. 
Ignatius, with the bravest of his soldiers, re- 
ceived them sword in hgnd, art on that perilous 
fet there was an obstinate fight and a great 
slaughter. Then there came a cannon-ball; 
it broke a fragment from the wall, which struck 
his left leg, and’ wounded it; and the same ball, 
recoiling against his right leg, broke it, and he 
fell. With him fell dia hope and courage of the 
soldiers, and the citadel was fog eye 

The French, who ksforg had offered such 
hard terms, were now full of moderation. «They 
took Ignatius to their camp, and treated him 
with honour and great atfention. Aid when, 
after several days, they found his wouhds still 
in an unsatisfactory state, they gave him his 
liberty, and had him carvied to Loyola. 


7 Shee 
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CHAPTER IL. 
t 
THE CHANGE OF HEART. 


Ir was.the year 1521. The troubled spirit of 
Luther had, for some time, been harassing the 
Church, and now he had received the emperor’s 
mandate to appear at the Diet of Wars, 
Ignatins Loyola -was sick in his father’s palace, 
with a wounded and a broken leg, helpless, and 
a great sufferer. The pain he endured was so 
unusual, that the surgeons examined the broken 
limb to ascertain the cause, and discovered that 
« there had been a displacing of the bones, and 

that they were uniting improperly. To remed ly 
this, the leg had to be nraken again. Weak as he 
was, he suffered the operation without shrinking. 
Over«the usually eloquent countenance there did 
not pass a trace of the agony that he was en- 
during. “ Not a soujd, nota sigh escaped,him: 
He cleriched tightly the fingers of one hand, and 
that was all. But flesh and blood grew fuinter 
and fainter; even bereath the power of his 
strong will it quailed and sank, and his medical 
attendants pronounced that he haj only a few 
days to live. é Pee 

Had he, thet, given ‘his life to prove his 
passion for glory? Wast he, in his thirtieth 
year, to die martyr to his ‘military ardour? * 
Was the world to lose one who had inherited 
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all that man cfin inherit, and who had achieved 
all that the world allows. On the eve of St. 
Peter and St. Paul he received the last sacra- 
ents: he grew weaker and weaker; everybody 
elieved that the eral was approaching, that he- 
fore the coming*day he woyld receive the wortd’s 
fiaal reward—an honourable death. 

The world is to lose him, but heds not to 
die At this moment the Almighty Will Mter- 
feres. It will be remombered that the ardent 
young poet had not forgotten the prince of the 
apostles, and now St. Pgter isSent to give him a 
new life, to be spent for God and the Church. 
In the depth of the night the dying man,saw 
St. Peter by his side; the great apostle touched 
him, and he was instantly cured. His strength 
returned, all pain left him, and the next morning 
he was pronounced to be out of danger. 

It was the healing of the body; it yas not an 
irresistible and Divine drawigg of the soul. Hoe 
had prepgred to meet God through the gate of 
death. Hoe had confessed, and had been 
anointed, ‘and had laid himself dewii to‘ die. 
Having done this sincerely, he was ina state of 
grace, and the visit of St. Peter had given life 
back to him, and placd him once more ina 
position to choose between God and the world. 
It had not gvorked any miracle upon his soul: it 
had not obliged his, to serve God; it had re- 
turned to him What every Christian possesses, 
the power of cheiée, ard giyen hin life and 

* strength to follow it. 
He rose from his sick-bed the same Tgnatius. 
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No doubt his noble spirit had felt submission 
under its chastisements; no doubt a heart like 
his was thaakful-for God’s mercy ; but still, he 
rose from his bed the same Ignatius. ae 
-_ The leg that had beer twice broken exhibi- 
ted a deformity; under the kifte a bone pro- 
truded. The Spanish boot was a part of the 
dress ef a cavalier, which was highly orna- 
mented, and thought a good deal about in those 
days; and Ignafius could not reconcile himself’ 
to a deteot which injured his appearance asa 
man of fashion dnd of perfect form. He deter- 
mined to have this bone sawed off; and it was 
done. The pain was excruciating, and the 
operation was one of great danger. He would 
not submit to be bound, or even held. He kept 
himself immovable while the surgeons per- 
formed their task, and, but for a slight change 
of countgnance, no one would have known that 
he felt anything. . Bat when he was recovered 
from=this operation, another mortification was 
in store—he was lame. Some sinews had 
shrunk ‘in-consequepce of the wound. He had 
a sort of rack constructed; and en this he extend- 
ed himself for several duys together, hoping that 
by means of an iron machinery his log might be 
forcibly stretahed to vita former length. Tens 
of thousands have had his vanity, but who has 
had the courage, ‘his endrcanci, his determina- 
tion? In these’ noble qualities we lose sight of 
the wealmness of his ‘vanidy.. And there is a_ 
certain greatness in it: he was true to his 
character, faithful to himself. By natrre he 
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was the possesstr of great personal beauty, and 
he would do anything, short of sin, to preserve 
it, And as we look at him now, we écknowlédge 
hig. power; we know of what he iscapable; we 
feel how great he cambe. When, with all their 
energies conseCtated to religion, he and his 
followers shall welcome any severity—the knife, 
the saw, the rack—for the sake of thatebeauty 
which is the image of God in the soul, how great 
he will be. . 

The rack did not accomplish its intended 
purpose. The leg remgined shorter than the 
other, and Ignatius was always a little lame. 

' We cannot help being glad when we think of the 
saint, long after, walking about Rome, leanin, 
on a stick, with thatlittle limp in his gait which: 
distinguished him from others; we are inclined 
to rejoice at the speck which remains to identify 
him with Spain and Pampeluna. IRgngtius had 
been perfectly well in kéalth since the night of 
St. Peter’s visit to him; but the operation on 
his leg obliged him ¢o stay in bed, and to re~ 
main in a posture of perfect rest forsoine time. 
This was a tedigus necessity. Day after day 
passed; he was obliged to remain in this inactiye 
state, and ke became eXtremely wearied. To 
amuse himself he desired 40 have seme romances 
brought toghim. The Spanish romances of 
that day werehighlysyrought stories of love and 
knight-errantry, and were the fashionable read~ 
ing of such young stn asIgnagius, armel in such 
‘houses as Loyola. It seems extraordinary, 
therefere, that when he asked for such works, 
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hia attendants could not find Kim any. But to 
pass the irksome hours he must read something; 
so they brought him what they could find, and 
this proved to be the Life of our Blessed Lord, 
end some Lives of Suints. Ignatius read at 
fifat from no better motive.than to wear away 
the time; but at last he began to like these books, 
and tefind a wonderful interest in them. 

4t gratified his courage to read of what the 
saints had done; his fortitude was satisfied 
with what they had endured. He admired 
them; he saw that they were great men, 
and that they had become great by re- 
jecting the world, and choosing the cross. 
He began to understand that to be the servant of 
God was to be the greatest thing that man could 
be upon earth; and a holy ambition rose up in 
his mind, prompting him to be that great thing. 

TheeBlessed Apostle, who had been his pre- 
server, doubtless. hétped him to love God. 
Ignitius sometimes thought that he would visit 
the holy sepulchre, and there pass the remainder 
of his days asa hervait. But then the prespects 
of this life spread themselves ont before him, and 
he longed to return te the scenes and the 
employments that avfaited him in the world. 
Again and again the choice came before him; 
and sometimes he would think of holy things, 
and determine to serve God,“and as often he 
would be tempted back to thé pleasures, of his 
former 4ife. At last he o&served that after his 
heart had dwelt upon the honour and pleasure, 
and true greatness of a life devoted to¢he ser- 
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vice of God, he énjoyed a grent peace and eleva- 
tion of mind, and thata solid joy stole over, his 
soul; but that the contemplation ofthe rewards 
ot,this world produced agitation and discontent, 

It was by the graee of God that his intellect 
made this greaf distinction. He yielded hith- 
self to the attraction of divine love. He re- 
solved to serve God, entirely to change his life, 
and to break off from the world for ever. *He 
began a rigorous examination of his past life and 
he determined to revenge himself on himself, 
most severely, for his offences. He would go 
barefoot to the Holy Land, clothe himself in 

* sackcloth, fast on bread and water, sleep only.on 
the ground, and live in a solitary desert. There 
was not anything too great for his courage, or 
too severe for his repentance. 

But still the state of his broken limb kept 
him inactive; and he could only plan thage things 
in bis mind, and meditsi® upon the life that ho 
had resolyed to lead. Many friends earite to 
visit and entertain hins; he syrfered their socicty, 
but when they were goneshe retuned ,to his 
penitential thoughts, agd shed tears abundantly, 

There was in his room an image of ovr 
Blessed Lady. Night atter night, when others 
slept, he used to rise fromshis hed, and, notwith- 
standing hig suffering limb, prostrate himself 
before this image ofthe Refuge of Sinners, and 
offer himself with fegvour to our Blessed Lord, 
hesegching the Hoty Mother to intertede for 
him, and present him to her Son, and vowing a 
yerfect fidelity to both. Once, when he had 

~ . = “ 
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ended this prayer, there came%a terrible sound 
The, palace of Loyola was shaken to its found- 
ations, the ‘windows of the room in which he 
knelt were broken, and the wal] wasrent. This 
kas been always considéted as a sipernatural 
occurrence. - a‘ 

He continued to read the Lives of the Saints, 
and Ke varied this employment by making 
colotired drawings of those actions and scenes thnt 
most affected him, and writing down those say- 
ings which he most desired to remember. , Some 
say that he varied his colours as he wrote; al- 
ways using gold or vermilion for the words of 
ne Lord, and blue for those of our Blessed 

audy. 

Certainly he was faithful to grace, and God 
bestowed a wonderful favour upon him, The 
Blessed Virgin, holding our Lord in her arms, 
appeared to him, standing in an atmosphere of 
radiant light. The ptrmission and the power to 

az6 upon this glorious vision were granted, and 
ts remained for a cqnsiderable time beholding it. 
In that glérious presence the remembrance of all 
sensual things faded away far ever; his heart 
ceased to respond to the invitations of the world; 
it was, as it were, purified and transformed with- 
in him, andefrom tliat hour, only God Himself 
could satisfy his soul. It wasnowwith flaming 
aspirations that, his arder% sotd saught Heaven; 
and as he lay onhis couch, he would logk up to 
‘the bright skies im long‘ng, loving coptem- 
plation, renewing his resolutions, and desiring 
the recovery of his strength, that he might have 
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power to perform them. It was a habit that 
continued with him through his lifee He loved 
to look up in the clear starlight night, and con- 
trest the hpight still hegvens with the dark tarbuz 
lent carth; the spirit of the painter and poet was 
absorbed in God. * = 

Still all his resolutions were secret things. 
They. Jay in the depths of his heart, and yere 
known only above. He wished to leave the 
world without noise. His brother, for his father 
was dead, would be sure to interfere with his de- 
signs; he, therefore, never spoke to his friends 
of his intentions. But they saw that he was 
changed, and gave him plenty of the worlt’s 
advice—not to be rash, or run into extrava- 
gances, but to remember the great perfections 
with which he had been endowed by nature, and 
to return to that life in the world which he had 
adorned so well. Ignatius answered & well as 
he could, and assured his brother that he would 
“endcavout always to live like a man of honour;” 
and this scems to havé satisfed Don Martino, at 
least. for the time. By ; 

But we like the elder brothor’s interest in 
the reputation of the Younger. We feel kindly 
when we read of his reminging him of all he had 
achieved—of the glory of Pampeluna—of his 
being one & tho most illustrious soldiers of 
Spain—of his‘havang cfeated forhimself a name 
worthy> of the gresiness he had inherited. 
Wher we read of she tendémes#of the brother- 
ly love that remonstrated with him, we feel kind- 
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with the saint, and we think how few would have 
known. Don Martino, or cared about Loyola, if 
Ignatius had not turned his back on both of 
them for the love of God. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
* PENANCE. © 


As Ignatius was now recovered, he arranged to 
leave Loyola ona visit to the duke, his kinsman, 
who had left him at Pampeluna, ‘The duke had 
constantly. visited him during his illness, for he 
lived at Navarret, a small town only a short dis- 
tance off. He went on horseback, attended by 
two servants. When‘there he made some ex- 
cuse for sending his servants home,,and then 
“proceeded by himself to tha Benedictine monas- 
tery of Moritserrat, which wasdistant a few days’ 
journey from Barcelena.. Ondeaving his kins- 
man’s house, he made 9 vow of perpetual 
chastity. c . 
On his way to Mostserrat he was joined by 
a Moor, 2 Mahometan, who happened to be 
travelling on the samt raxl. hare was amie. 
raculous image of our Blessed Lady at Montser- 
rat, and this prodyced an argement about herim- 
maculate purity. Ignatius heard the blasphemies™ 
of the Moor with horror. Anger sprung up bet- 
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ween them, anf the infidel hastened on, not wish- 
ing to brave the consequences of hig compagion’s 
displeasure. When he was gone, Ignatius 
wondered whether a man ought to live who 
could so*speak to th® dishonour of the Mother of 
God. We kné~ how quick he had always Been 
to revenge any injury or insult to himself—we 
know of the glorious vision which @od* had 
granted to him; it seemed asjf by natura¥ tem- 
perament, and by Heaven’s favour, he was ob- 
liged, to act as her soldier and her son; and so he 
spurred after the Moor, intending to do as God 
might inspire him. A short distance on, the 
road divided; one way leading to the monastery, 
and the other to a neighbouring village. Not 
knowing. which way the Moor had taken, he let 
his rein fall on his horse’s neck, and determined 
to leave himself to the animal’s guidance, and to 
follow the way he should choose as the direction 
of Providence. The aniinale took the road that 
was narrow and rugged, and turned away from 
that which, was wide@and smooth. ‘The rugged 
road-led to the monastery,and then Tenatius be- 
gan to see that sucha thode of defending the 
Blessed Virgin’s henour could not be accept- 
able to God and to herself. 

A village lay at the foot of te mountain on 
which theemoriasiery stool. There Ignatius 
stopped. Adl “his tesolutiong were fresh and 
strong as at first;gone of them we know was to 
make a pilgrimage%o Jerasalera. So*he bought 
his sandals, a coarse long canvas garment, a 
girdl®, a wallet, anda pilgrim’s staff. He took 

"3 
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them ‘with him to the monastery, where he had 
“Fesolved to begin his penitential life by a gene- 
ral confessicn. 

There was, among the Benedictine monks of 
Montserrat, a man of -eminent wisdom ‘and 
sanctity. He was a Frenchnrin, called John 
Chanones; he was chief confessor to the pilgrims, 
and the tender care of Almighty God brought 
Ignetius to his side. To him Ignatins revealed 
his aspirations after a life of austerity. He con- 
fessed with the most edifying contrition, and he 
asked for rules-for the guidance of his future 
conduct. The holy monk confirmed him in his 
designs, and did all that he required. 

hh the evening, carrying his pilgrim’s dress, 

~ he went out to find a poor man, to whom he 
eould give his clothes, the rich and costly gur- : 
ments which he had determined never to wear 
any more. He found a poor man, and, taking 
off his clothes, bestowed them npon him; then, 
slipping on the sackcloth garment, and binding 
his girdle round him, he returned tothe monag- 
tery. ¢ e . : 

T pateriog the cherch, he recollected how the 
heroes in the romances he had read watched 
whole nights in the'r arms. The soldier of 
Christ would, do thie in the spirit of holiness, 
He remained in the church befoge the altar of 
the Blessed Virgin, sometinees standing and 
sometimes knediing, devoting himself tg Jesus 

and to her, and praying for grace and strength 

to serve them fuithfully. Tfien he hung up hig 

sword on a pillar by the altar, and soglet the 
‘ s 
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world go, and geve himself to God; and in these 
pious dispositions, early in the morning, he re= 
ceived Holy Communion. * .e 

It was the Feast of the Annunciation. It 

was always kept in shat church with great sq 

_lemnity, and people from the whole neighbowr- 
hood, and « large number of pilgrims, used to 
assemble in it to assist at Mass. Ignatius was 
afratl that some among that vast rnultigude 
might recognize him, even 4n his pilgrim’s 
weeds; so he left Montserrat at an ‘early hour, 
and Walked forth alone, leaving his horse at the 
monastery. He went forth bareheaded, with 
his staff inhis hand. By his side was slung his 
scrip, but oily one foot was bare, for the other 
still swelled at night, and it required to be cared 
for, so he wore 2 shoe made of hemp upon it, 
He did not walk with a melancholy air, or with 
steps that scemed slow and painful; hg trod the 
way with vigour and speed, for the strong spirit 
within was willing, and he had made of himself 
acheerfuloffering, , 

It is pleasant to think ofhim on that bright 
March day, weaying the livery of selfdenial.” 
But the rich locks of pis beautiful hair fell on his . 
hemp-clad shoulders, ar notwithstanding his 
modest mien and downeasé looks, there was that 
about him wDich made all men know that he 
was noble. -,He pruegued a by-road. towards 
Barcelgna, whente he intende& to embark for 
the Holy Land, asasvon as thg plagve should 
veasé in that town, and the port be opened. An 
inscription in memory of his visit to Montserrat 
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was afterwards cut on the fillar by the altar 

* where he had made his vigil, and hung his sword. 
If was ir*Latin, of which this isa translation: ° 

. “The blessed Ignatius Loyola here dexgted 

ehimselt to God and tothe Virgin® with much 
prayer and tears., Here, cefring himself with ° 
sackcloth, as with spiritual armour, he passed 
the aight. Hence he went forth in the year 
1822 to form the Society of Jesus.” 

“But he hid not gone fur when he was over- 
taken by an officer of’ justice. A poor qan had 
that morning ‘been put in prison for having in 
his possession the rich habiliments of a knight of” 
Spain; and to account for this he had told a® 
most improbable story. We had said that the 
evening before, anobleman, whom he ‘had never 
seen till then, had given him these clothes; that, 
to do so, he had stripped himself to his shirt, 
that ha had then clothed himself in a pilgrim’s 
dress, and gowe Yack towards Mentserrat. 
“Did you give rich clothes to aheggar?” the 
officer of justice gxcliimed: alroady he believed 

_ the story, the trudh of which he had come to 
ascertain, Tgiatiu& cqnfirmed the poor man’s 
account with tears of distress. When asked 
to.say who he was,*he boldly refused to tell. 
“Where ave you gotng in that disguise?” asked 
the officer; but [gnatius wouldagive him no 
answer. . o¢ Py 

* Further on there, wig a chapel by the road- 
side, Adicatal to ¢he Aly Apostles. There - 
he found a party of pilgrims returning from 
Montserrat. 1t consisted of a womaiff whose _ 
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name has come dwn to us as Agnes Pascal, 
three other women, and two young men. She 
immediately observed the superiontty which 
hang about Ignatius; she observed, too, the 
marks of a*higher nolslity which appeared in. 
his faceand manr®x. She was sure that he wag 
a different person from what his poverty pre- 
tended. him to be, and she felt.a pious devetion 
to him. ry 
Ignatius asked her a question About the near~ 
est inny Agnes replied that it was at Manreza, 
to which plaice she was retupning,*and she offered 
to provide for him, as far as she was able, if he 
would accompany her. Ignatius consented 
and followed hambly behind the slowly-moving 
party. Seeing he was lame, they offered him a 
horse, but he refused it, Manreza was a small: 
insignificant town; there wasa Dorninican con= 
vent in it, and outside the walls the chugeh and 
hospital ef St. Luke, Cnt of the women who 
were with Agnes was a widow, who held a 
situation in this hospidal; Agnes sent her for- 
ward to make preparations gor the reaeption of 
ignatius, and that gight Je stept within its walls, 
It is impossible far the heart, that has thus 
far followed St. Ignatius? not to fecl that some- 
thing more is wanted.. Meek and opnirite, self- 
denying, andy separated from the woild as he is, 
yet, something nf®re Bpecessary. Instinctive- 
ly we feg] that ther8 myst be a stil? more complete 
oblitegation of theosifinaleman pefore Bynatius 
Loyola can become the founder of the society 
-which Bus borne through Christendom the name 
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of Jesus. : ° 

As the ingorraptible and immortal body which 
will live eternally in the presence of God must 
spring from that which has passed away and de- 
cayed in the grave, and yet be,the same; so the 
heart feels that the man, with-ail that there is to 
he-admired in him, mnst pass away and be lost, 
before ‘the saint shall arise, who is to receive 
God"s inspirations and do His work, and yet be 
the same. This thought prepares us for the se~ 
verity of his penance. ” 

No one now ‘jis any-more to feel his old nobi- 
lity raying forth through the folds of his sack- 
cloth covering, No oneany moreis to observathe 
habitual courtesy of the favourite of kings, which 
even his downeast modesty could not wholl 
hide. No one now is even to guess that he is 
not what he seems, He is to lose all, that he 
may gair Christ; and it is not to be a loss of 
necessity, it is to be the voluntary poverty, the 
willing degradation, the self-inflicted chastise 
ment, the heart’s own offering of holy revenge: 
it is to. be a death Gfall old affections, a purga- 
tory for old indulgehces,—and then, a new ex- 
istence through the life-giving love of God. 

He fusted the whole week, except Sundays, 
on bread and’ water; he sprinkled his Sunday 
food with ashes; he wore a hair-shirt beneath 
his coarse hemp garment, -id under thatan iron 
chain. He slept but little and he lay on the 
bare. grotind. Fvery-day he was present aé the. 
services of the Church: he would kneel seven 
hours in prayer, and he was so recollecteu, that” 
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for a large porti8n of that time he would appear 
motionless. At first the motive for this was to 
make amends for the indulgence of his past life; 
but soon he rosé to another motive—the greater 
glory of God. And®*by these personal rigours 
he thoughé to revenge thesinjury that had been 
done: to the honour of the Divine Majesty. Ho 
strove to eradicate every motion of prife and 
self-love. ‘ ° 
Behold him, then, appearing like a real 
beggag, closely adopting the manners of the 
meanest sort of people,eand asking his bread 
from door todoor. No one suspects him to bo 
a great mannow. His face is covered with dirt, 
his hair hangs matted and uncombed, his beard 
and his nails are so grown and neglected, that 
thore remains not the faintest trace of his former 
gracofulness; the children hoot after him as ho 
goes along; whon he asks for charity, tie people 
hugh. +Ho is followed with shouts of derision,. 
and stones are thrown at him in the streets; 
some even go to the hespital,on purpose to revile 
and insult him. He suffers silently, lSoking like 
an. idiot; but inwardly he ig glad that the young 
Spanish noble is lostand forgotten, and that he 
is reproached for the sake of the Cross of Christ. 
H6 waited on the sick irf the ho#pital and was 
ardent in dojig the most menial offices for them; 
he chose to waif, paticularly gn those whose 
diseasas were of thegmost offensive kind, and 
this last he did mer éspectally 40 meets tempt- 
ation that then besethim. Satan whispered at 
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once more at court, or in the army, his example 
wauld réform every one about him. At the same 
time ‘a strong sense of the loathsomeness of the 
hospital came upon him, and “even an inward 
shame that he should see flimself among beggars. 
But he conquered tke temptation as we have said i 
and then Satan took another course. 

Tue tongue of gossip spoke. A report got 
abroad that this poor beggar, who seemed to be 
alone and destitute upon the earth, whom no- 
body knew, and everybody scorned, waka man 
of quality, and so disguised for penance sake. 
Tho story of the beggar at Montserrat was the 
authority for this. As soon as it was believed 
that he wasin reality great, and noble, and rich, 
then people could hase to see that he was 
patient, modest, and devout. He had stood the 
trial of the world’s scoffs and insults; now he was 
to be tied in the furnace ofits flattery. The 
people of the hospital combined with those of the 
town to revere and admire him—end Ignatius 
fled. « i . . 

Near’ the towa there wasa secluded valley, 
_of such sweet scenery, end sc shut in and peace~ 
fal, that the people about had called it the Vale 
of Paradise, Within this valley there was o 
cave, known! only to’ few; and a thick entangle- 
ment of briars and bushes overgrev the entrance. 
It was dark and deep,-&nd_formed out of the 
bosom of a rock; it. war-so hideous thet no one 
ever ventured-into it. H’e-}as lived ameng the 
lowest of human beings, let him now. go and 
make his lodging with the brutes. : 
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The hotror ef this. place still more excited 
his love of penance; and here he was alone, and 
could indulge his fervour without restraint. 
Faur and five times a day he scourged his body 
with an iron chain;ehe remained three ang 
four days togetler without food; and when he 
ate; it was of the raw roots which he found in 
the vallay, and a morsel of the bread de had 
brought with him from the hospital. Seven 
hours of prayer were not now enough to satisfy 
his ‘sogl: night and day were spent in lamenting. 
his sins, and in praising qnd glorifying God. 

When he came out into the light—for it was 
but little of the sun’s beams that could find a yay 
through the one narrow cleft in the cavern’s roof 
—he looked on the world with eyes that could see- 
only the things of God. Contemplating the tor- 
rentthat washed the foot of the hill, he could only 
think of how the things of this world pass and 
perish; and of how unwérthy they are of the 
Jove and gare of an immortal soul. Some per- 
sons came out from Menreza to search after him. 
When they found him, he was lying 4aint at the 
entrance of the cave. ‘They bad provided them- 
selves with food: and having recovered him and 
persuaded him to cat, th®y took him back again 
to ‘the hospital. . ° 

And noy the evil spirit again tempted him. 
His constitutio® w&, broken, and his natural 
_ strengih seemed “gone. The devil suggested to 
~ him fhat he was etlyoung, thaja long time lay 

‘tefore him, and how could he bear to think of 
me tana for fifty vears. 20 Deni- 
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tential a life? Ignatius repéiled the tempter 
quickly: “Yon cannot promise me a single 
hour—is not God the Master of our days? and 
what are fifty years to Kternity?” a 

+ Human nature had been indeed severely 
tried, and Ignatius .was prosttated by a fright- 
ful fever. He had long been very weak. He 
often visited the church of Our ly at Villa 
Dordis, a mile.and a half from Manreza. He 
had swooned in this church, and had been with 
difficulty recovered by the exertions of, some 
pious persons who venerated him. Long after, 
the prickly leaves with which he had girded him- 
self, were still preserved there. For the second 
time in his life he lay apparently at the point 
of death. 

But now there is no St. Peter to heal him 
with his hand. The trial of his interior strength 
is not ovey, and he has another conflict to endure. 
The prince of darkriess tells him not ¢o fear: 
Ignatius hears it like an inward voire, and it is 
repeated to him boldly. Satan tells him not to 
fear death, because heisa saint. He tells him 
that he has reached: so ,high -a degree of per- 
fection in so short a time, that he need not fear 
the temptation of the uevil, nor the judgment of 
God. It is an awfiflmoment—such a contrast 
to the sick-bed at Loyola. His room is not now 
luminous with the vision, uf God ¢he Son in the 
arms of His immaculate Mother; his seul does 
not now gaze, iy mysteri sa peace, till it isfilled 
with the divine illumination and purged fromall 
fleshly affections; he looks forth upon {nother 
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scene. It is before him so vividly that he can- 
not put it away: there are his sackcloth, his 
chains.of iron, his hair-shirt, and his instruments 
of. penance. On one side is his cave, bedewed 
with his tears and s$rinkled with his blood; om 
the other is Meaven opencd—angels crowd 
around the gate; he sees extended to him the 
martyr’s' palm and the conqueror’s crovn, and 
he is invited to comein. Thescene comes be- 
fore’ us like a magician’s enchantment—a vision 
“of beguty, to take part in which is sin. 

The humble saint knows ‘how to arm him- 
self against its attractions. He summons up be- 
fore his soul the remembrance of his most shame~- 
ful transgressions; he sees in them that he has 
deserved hell. ‘What is one month of pen- 
ance,” he says to his soul, “compared with an 
eternity of torment?” The vision goes, forhe 
has vanquished the temptation. But jt left him 
terrified and trembling, “and he begged those 
that were. about him to repeat frequently in his 
ears these words:  Rempmber your sins, and 
think not that heaven was made for stchoffend- 
ers as you.” s Cae 

Now came the last and the worst of his in- 
terior trials. Since he ‘had given himself up to 
God he had been very Mappy imreligion. It 
was as ifa pealitg joy had been poured upon his 
soul; but now &JI plaisure departed from him. 
He was deprived of all consolation, and he was 
tormented withe Wéubtss ande fears.* Every 
variety of a scrupulous state of mind is said to 
have Yroubled him, and in the greatest intensity ; 
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perhaps, say pious writers, that he might know 
by experience. the disease he was afterwards to 
cure. No prayers, nor arguments, not the di- 
rections of his confessor, nor even Holy Com- 
nmunion, could abate this Serriblo tortare.- He 
was tempted to despair of his salvation, and in 
the violence of his grief was urged by Satan to 
end his troubles by throwing himself out of the 
window, The temptation that he should des- 
troy the life that God had given was never con- 
sented to for aninstant. Tho trial was a, great 
and mysterious one. It was a trial that Satan 
had proposed to the Divine Master who was pre- 
paring tonating for His own work; and the-ser- 
vant conquered in the Master's strength. At 
intervals the usual serenity of his mind would re- 
turn, and to it would sometimes be added trans~ 
porting consolations; but these joys were rare, 
and desolgting anxieties followed them. Often 
he would exclaim, “What new war is thie? In~ 
to what anknown lists do we enter?” , 

The monks of St. Dominic, knowing his 
misery, took him into their house; but here he 
was more than ever“tormented by a storm of 
scruples. But faith neven failed. The prayer 
that was now often on his lips tells the state of 
his mind, alFits troubles and its trast. “Buc- 
cour me, O Lord! My support and my strength, 
succour.me! It is in Thde guly» that I hope, 
nor do I seek for comfort in any other. , Hide 
not Thy face from me! SindeThou art my God, “ 
show me the way by which Thou wouldst have 
mecome to Thee!” . 4 


OBEDIENCE, ; 31 
At last, in Snitation of a hermit of whom he 
had read, he determined to ask for peace of mind 
from God, and to eat nothing, provided his life 
were not endangered till He heard him. And he 
did actually repain®seven whole days withoft 
eating or drinking, yet stilt continuing his ustal 
exercises of devotion. He began his fastona 
SunJay, and when the next Sunday cam he had 
not broken it; and yet his strength was sca¥cely 
at all impaired. This looked miraculous, as if 
God was willing that he should go on with this 
most courageous act. *But when he told his 
confessor on the Sunday, the good monk re- 
roved him, and commanded him to brealehis 
‘ast immediately, or he would not give himab- 
solution. Ignatius obeyed, and though tho 
heroic fast had not brought him ease, yet, on his 
obedience, his scruples vanished, and for two 
days he was in great spirityal peace ané tranquil- 
lity. But on the third day, as if to show us that 
love and faith had been tried to the utmost, all 
his miseries and pefplexities came back; and 
with such violence, that the-body must have died 
under the dejection of tlfe soul, if God had not 
willed it to be otherwisp. This time he was 
tempted to abandon the life he had chosen, 
which was represented fo him a$so full of care 
that it was ao lopger bearable. 
It seems*thag, in shis last taial of a perplexed 
and nsiserable mind, God had had the whole 
‘,offewing of his sevl—in ‘his fervent prayers, in 
his cgurageous fast, in his unreasoning, unhesi- 
tating obgdience, and in a perseverance that 
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could not be shaken. € 

-Fuithful to God’s grace, he has sustained 
assault after assault; and now, though he lies on 
the floor of the cell, his misery forcing from him 
low cries as of a person in strong ‘pain, he is 
etitirely the Lord’e, and in that strength has 
conquered. He never again, during the whole 
of his’ arduous life, suffered from these trials; 
an? he obtained a gift for curing theso diseases 
of conscienc& in others. Itis said that none so 
afflicted ever had recourse to him unsuccessfully ; 
ever have recotirse to- him now, in his blossed 
order, in vain. _ 


a Sag Se 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DIVINE TEACHING. 
e 


Barout hours follow of heavenly cornfort and 
enlightenment—God’s great reward, and His 
preparation for the work He had ordained for 
him. God- Wimself filled his mind with know- 
ledge, and made his soul rich if coryprehensions 
of spiritual things, 2 4 4 

The mystery of the rost Holy Trinity was 
opened fo him~s he-was saying the office of ony” 
Blessed. Lady on the steps of the Dominigan 
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not restrain higytears. When he spoke of it, 
the most learned were amazed, and yet the most 
ignorant understood him. By some unkifown 
misfortune, his written ideas on this subject— 
written at this very téme—have been lost.. The 
invaluable manv&cript is said to have amounted 
to eighty pages. 

A-devotion to the sacred mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, more tender than common mindg can 
conceive, now distinguished hifn, and remained 
with him throughout his life. Another illumi- 
nation! represented to him the order which God 
observed in the creation of the world, and the 
motives which therein directed the Divine Wis- 
dom, Once also at Mass, at the Elevation; he 
was taught to understand the fact and the 
manner of the real presence. Again, on the 
bank of a river which runs through the plain by 
Manreza, he was blessed with a profound know- 
ledge af all the mysteries at once: aitd another 
time, when he was going to Barcelona, and 
paused to pray befoxe a wayside cross, all the 
truths of Christianity were, set so clearly before 
him, that without any other evidence h8 would 
have died to maintaip them; even the loss of the 
Holy Scriptures would itt no degree have affeet- 
éd- his faith. . * 

Thus Almighty God prepared His servant for 
the greatest of Lis &vours, which was now be- 
stowed, upon hint. Fernie fad left the con- 
vent, and was agajwiving,in the hospital. On 
& Saturday evening he fell into a state of insen- 
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dead. Days passed on; they-thought of bury- 
ing him, and would have done so, had not seme 
whé came to see the inanimate body fancied that 
there was something like :motion about the 
heart. When the next Saturday ~came, he 
opened his eyes calmly and flacidly, asa per- 
son awaking from sweet and refreshing sleep, 
and svoke—he spoke the Name that is above 
every name, the name which has since’ been 
-everywhere associated with his own. In.a 
voice of indescribable devotion and tenderness, 
he said, “Ah, Jesus!” But the secrets of that 
‘long rapture were never told. ‘When question- 
-ed, he only answered that God’s favours were 

-inoxpressible. 
So lately returned from communion with 
God, is there any human being now who can di- 
rect one wise with supernatural teaching? How 
‘the heart.thanks God for the unaltering Church 
and for her priesthood, by whose lips He speaks, 
‘when the saint is next seen, not trusting to his 
-own light, but consulting the friars of St. Domi- 
nic, and quietly following their directions, and 
-again on his knees-by the side of his old.con- 
fessor, the holy religious, of Montserrat. Itis 
‘true that all were edified, and that the aged 
Benedictine prophesied of his penitent that-he 
should be the support and -orngment of the 
Church, a reformer of the Curistian world, a 
successor of St. Paul, an apostle who,should 
transmit’ the light of faith to jdolatrous nations, 
and that all this came to pass; but it is equally 
+true that the Divine intentions could be fulfilled 

aoe - - Pd 
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only in the Diving way—the way of the Church, 
If Ignatius could have left her multitude of 
trodden paths to depend upon himself, wltat a 
victory Satan would have gained! What would 
seven days sustainedein a supernatural manney- 
in the presence of God have been.to him?—only 
his ‘greater condemnation. With the humility: 
“that must characterize a saint, Ignatius spoke of 
himsélt only to-his directors; from others he gon-- 
cealed God’s favours under the Strictest silence. 
‘But so bright a light was not tobe lost. God 
permitted that he should become famous in all 
the country round Manreza, and even his world- 
ly rank, though not exactly known, was never 
Morbid, And so, when Ignatius again suffered 
a.violent attack of sickness, he was taken to the 
house of a rich man in the city, and the people,. 
out of reverence, called him Simon, and his wife 
Martha, after those who received. and. waited: 
upon ovr Lord. be 
When ,he recovered, the people flocked to: 
see and to hear him. «They. crowded round him. 
when he went to places.of devotion te pray, and 
showed him every mark ef veneration” And 
from this arose what yre may call a new develop-- 
ment of the saint’scharaéter. We seo the birth 
of-the first missionary idea. He began to use 
that gift of, the «Holy Ghost, which is wisdom,. 
for other soulsas*wel®4s for his own. All saints 
are wige for thefaselyes, but ignatius had the- 
gift of wisdom fgeothers, Hg begarfto medi- 
“tate on the value of a soul. 
Ti*has been said, that to make this oe 
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cost but one word, but to redeem it, when man 
fad lost it, cost Calvary. It was Calvary, with 
“its Divine Victim on its sacrificial cross, that 
taught Ignatius the worth of souls; it was 
‘Calvary that taught him-he greatness and the 
strength of that love which thé: majesty of God 
bears to man; and these thoughts showed him 
that in, nothing else does God's glory shine as it 
does. in the salvation of souls. The greater 
glory of God was the desire of the saint’s heart, 
and that desire took him, as it were, away from 
himself, and bestowed him on his neighbour— 
on the world. 

He never now fled away from those who 
followed him, or discouraged the people’s _v 
vances; he would attract eas and talk to thém 
of God. . He loved solitude, but he left it for his 
neighbour’s good. He loved his penitential 
garb, that shroud within which all worldliness 
lay dead; but lost he should frighten timid souls, 
he gave that up also, and adopted a decent dress, 
And now that, he embarked in the cause of 
Christ fore others ag well “as for himself, he 
moderated his austenities; health and strength 
were treasures consecrated to the salvatiou of 
souls, and he put on ‘garments of coarse grey 
cloth, for the winter was extremely cold, and 
his health still very weak. oa 

He began to speak of réligién in public. A 
stone was long shown outside the hospital, on 
which he‘ased tq stand and ‘pieach to the people. 
There crowds assembled, and great numbers” 
went away hating vice and loving ae He 
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also received pessons in private, and the most 
hardened sinners were converted by him. (Thé 
means he used’ were meditations on the maxims 
and duties of Christianity; and these became the 
groundwotk of the bok he then wrote, so well 
known as “ The Spiritual Exercises.” The bodk 
was the result of: divine illumination; not that 
Almighty God taught Ignatius any new thing in 
religion, but rather that the sgint obtained an 
apprehension of the process which will most 
certainly lead to a reformation of life, provided 
the meditations are entered upoh with the neces+ | 
sary dispositions. The conversion ofa sinner 
becomes a science. 2 ee 
This book is the reflection of the mind of the 
saint. As a man looks ina glass, and sees the 
reflection of his friend by his side, so we see St. 
Ignatius in his “Exercises;” and we see also the 
spirit of the saint. By his “Exerqses,” the 
saint teaches a perfect unworldiness: the things 
of this woxld are to be sought and enjoyed only 
as they conduce to honouring and serving God, 
They are to be valued only with a view to that 
end. Sickness and hgalth, riches and poverty, 
are good or bad, just as they are helps or hind- 
rances in the life of thé soul; and we should be 
indifferent in these things,*‘as well 4s to all world- 
ly distinctigns. ‘But if we must make a choice, 
we should chooge that which, appears to lead 
most djrectly to theend of our existence, which 
is tha saving of theséul. - . 
° . He teaches a horror of sin. He incites to 
the seBviog of God. He animates to the fight, 
be a 
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He encourages in resolutions tofollow our Lord! 
Jesus Christ in obedience and virtue, And the 
world is to sce it. dification is not to be for- 
gotten. In the meditation of “The two Stand- 
ards,” the choice is presad upon the soul of 
whom it will sorve—the Son oi God, or Satan. 
And to the heart of St. [gnatius it was not 
enouglr merely to be a Christian. He teaches 
us teadvance, tg aspire, to.renounce everything: 
that can hinder—to desire nothing that shall not 
contribute to perfection; and even, if consistent 
with God’s glory, to prefer the lowest lot in life, 
the heaviest trials, the deepest mortifications, 
because of the life of the Son of God upon earth, 
This. is the course of the soul inflamed with the 
love of Jesus Christ. It is-the highest idea that 
we are able to conceive of man. It presents to- 
us the highest ardour in the most powerful and 
perfect love; resolution, to-whose strength suffér-- 
ing is a mere name ;’ perseverance, laying - up 
merit day by day with untiring gladness; and 
heroic intrepidity that defies the world and the: 
devil. It ts freedom, and victory, and power; 
. because it is service? and meckness, and love. 
It is the picture of St. Ignatius, as we see it in. 
the “Exercises.” s 
SOO 
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CHAPTER V. 
WHE PILGRIMAGE. 


In these days we seareely know what a pilgrim- 
age ‘means. It is not every one who realizes 
that state of mind which took men to Jerusalem, 
mot ag travellers, or antiquaries, or historians, or 
even 4s people pionsly jnterested in seeing the 
actual scenes of the Gospel history, but merito- 
riously for the sake of their souls, Yetsuch 
thero are still, and in the days of Ignatius there 
were many. The plague had now so much 
abated at Barcelona, that the merchant vessels 
were again making their accustomed voyages, 
and the saint grew anxious to fulfil the promise 
he hadsmade to his soulSn his conversion, and 
to sot out.for the Holy Land, But he had a 
further idea, in going she desired to serve God in 
the conversion of infidels and schismatics, In- 
fidelity. and schism arg bai enough anywhere; 
but, in the land tradden by our Blessed Lord, 
whose skies looked dowfi upon Him, and whoso 
air He breathed—wheresHis lif# was spent— 
where His, sepulchre survives—whose towns 
and deserts, wh§se Myers and lakes, and mount- 
ains, apd fields aro like the open pages of a hook, 
on yhich are ingpsibed the acjs of th? life that 
*He condescended to lead—above all places in 
the wSrld, they scem to our human hearts to be 
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most dreadful there. Thither,ihen, his love led 
him, and there he would spend his life in labour- 
ing Tor souls. 

He prepared to leave Manreza, and he told 
his friends that he was going to Palestine; but 
ho did not say that he intended to remain there. 
Reasons were urged, and many entreaties used, 
to turn him from his purpose, but he was 
not to be persuaded. Then, as he would go, 
many offered to go with him; and many brought 
him money, that he might not suffer privations 
by the way. But Ignatius accepted neither 
companions nor gold. He had left the world, 
he had chosen poverty, he had given himself to 
God. He had in his heart that prayer, which 
has since risen from so many lips, and been 
answered to so many souls—% Sume Domine!” 
“Take away, O Lord! and take up to Thyself my 
liberty, my memory, my intellect, and.all my 
will, whatever I have and possess. Thou hast 
given all these things to me; to Thee, O Lord, I 
restore them. All are Thine. Dispose them 
according to any willof Thine. Give to me love 
of Thee, and grace, for this is sufficient for me.” 
He said to one who urged him to be what the 
world calls prudent—‘ We are not Christians 
by faith and charity enly, but also by hope; and 
hope is a virtue which cannot be perfectly ex- 
ercised except in the warts offull things,” So 
this true pilgrim, once more with his staff in his 
hand, and withsandalled feet, arrived at Barce~ 
lona, and looked out for a vessel in which he® 
could sail to Italy. % 
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He had to gg to Italy and to Rome; fora 
pilgrim must receive the Pope’s permission and’ 
" blessing before going toJerusalem. Our Lord 
must receive him from St. Peter’s hands. Two 
vessels were going frem Barcelona, a large ang 
a small one. Tie smaller was going first, so 
Igautius determined on sailing in it: but before 
its departure he was in church; and there also, 
was 4 holy woman called Isabella Rosella. She 
saw him among some children, Who were placed 
at the foot of the altar, and-his face appeared to. 
her sutrounded by light; and she heard a voice, 
“Call him, call him.” On her retarn home she 
told her husband of this, and he sent immediately 
for the saint, who was still inthe church. Wi8h- 
ing to honour our Lord, in the person ofa poor 
man, they made him sit at their own table, and 
begun speaking to him of holy things. The sub-. 
limity of his conversation made them feck that 
they weye entertaining a great servaift of God, 
and they begged him to remain with them; but 
he told them how he had fixed to leave Barcelona 
in the vessél that gvas on the point-of sailing. 
When Isabella heard thjs, a secret Mstinct 
moved her to declare that his life would be in. 
danger if he went by that vessel, and Ignatius 
believed her. The vesselwas hardly out of the 
harbour when it was lost in a furious tempest, 
and nota sft omboard was saved. 
The captain Sf tht larger vessel was now 
applied® to; he agrged to give the pilgsim a tree 
@assitee. out of charity. but lonStius must bring 
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difficulty ; to provide for the future seemed cont~ 
rary to holy poverty. So he had recourse 
to the confessional, where he explained his 
scruple, and was told to accept the condition 
proposed. However, hesvould take nothing of 
Isabella Rosella, but begged the necessaries for 
the voyage from door todoor. Some persons 
had ferced money upon him, and he looked 
about for ‘some poor persons on whom to bestow 
it, but he saw none. He was unwilling to give 
it away to the sailors on board the ship, as it 
might purchase dim attentions which it-was his 
object to avoid; so he laid the money on the sand 
of the seashore, and then entered the ship, 

“A short but stormy passage of five days 
brought him to Gaeta, and on the night of his 
landing he lodged in the stable of an inn. The 
next morning, fasting, he took his way on foot 
towards Rome, begging his food as he went 
along. Tie arrived is. Rome on Palm Sanday. . 

he day of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem 
was a good day on which to enter Rome. He 
sees it for the first time: he treads its streets a 
strangéc. Hosannagrise around him, and the 
poople bear their palms; but, if he is seen, he is 
unnoticed, unthought -of, “known only to God. 
He is on his*way to Jerusalem, and he has no 
thought of ever coming back; yet Rome is to 
know him, and love him, ar gave hin canonized 
to Uhristendom: His name “s to be heard in 
councils and to be carried poyond the limits of 
civilization—to’ be set, like his Blessed Master’s; - 
for the rise and fall of many and for a sigr’ which 
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shall ba contradicted. But the barefooted pil- 
grim knows nothing of this, He onl knows 
that he has given up his will to God, and that he 
has ceased to shape his conduct by the maxims of 
the worlh ry . 
In the Chutch’s commemorations the Ho- 
sanmas of Palm Sunday gave place to Crucify 
Him, Crucify Him:” the saint was still imRome, 
for lie was to make his Easter there. We ligger 
on the thought. Among the Vast crowd that 
people the holy city during that festival, we 
single’ him out as the founder of the Society of 
Jesus: we know him, and we cannot pass him by. 
From north and south; from east sa west; from 
the new world and the old; from pulpits and 
from schools; from the courts of kings; from the 
holds of slave-ships; from pest-houses and from 
cholera haunts; where men are mowed down in 
the battle-field; where heresy slays souls; and 
from those dark places of the hae ffeart were 
the troubled waters of overflowing bitterness 
have been made calm and sweet, come the evi- 
dences of his work and the records of his merits; 
and a noble army of his maxtyred sons crdwn the 
triumphs of grace. We know the saint so much 
better than he knew himself; the mind rests, as 
it were, with a smile, on the thought. We know 
him by the Church’s experience of three hund- 
red years; nd we kwow him by the commentary 
with which the lites gfhis sons Provide us, And 
a multitude can clagm a closer, a personzl experi- 
ence? Men and ‘women of thé nineteenth cen- 
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to touch the very hem of his robe in their inter- 
course with his sons. Ignatius remained in 
Rome till eight days after Easter, and then set 
out for Venice, from which port the ships sailed 
which took the pilgrims. Before leaving, he re- 
ceived the Pope’s blessing, and ‘nis permission to 
make the Jerusalem pilgrimage. Adrian VI. 
was then the Pope. 

he journey to Venice was full of difficulty. 
Ignatius could only talk Spanish, and the 
country was full of the plague. People were 
not allowed to enter any town without 
showing a certificate of health, and guards 
were placed at the gates to examine all who 
would enter in. Ignatins met with some of his 
own countrymen in Rome, who represented 
these difficulties to him, not to deter him from 
going, but to prevail with him to accept a sum 
of money which they had collected among them- 
selves for his use.“ He took their gift; buat 
afterwards his conscience was disturbed for 
doing so. He accused himself of cowardice, and 
he said to himself, that it was better fo pass for a 
fool_anjong men, than to distrust the providence 
of God. Tomake amends for his fears, he gave 
all the money to the poor. © 

This redeced him .to great misery. The 
villages were all very wretched, and he was de- 
nied entrance into the towna, bevaus& of his thin 
figure and pale, sickly face. Wight after night 
he passeé in the open air, enduring every hard- 
ship. He joined himself with a company of 
persons who were going the same waly, but 
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when they arrive near Venice, he was so spent 
with fatigue, that he could no longer keep up 
with them, and was left behind, alone, and int an 
open country, where not a houso could be seen, 

The saint only-felteéhat solitude was suited té 
prayer, and knel? down, that his soul i oa have 
intercourse with God. Our Blessed Lord ap- 

eared to hisservant in a vision, and spoke to 
Bim He gave him great inward strength, and 
promised him entrance both iftto Venice and 
into Padua, So, rising up, he pursued his way, 
and afrived at a very late hounat the city gate. 
The company who had “left him, although pro- 
vided with certificates, had not been able to 
satisfy the guard, and, in consequence, had hot 
been able to enter the town; but Ignatius walked 
into Venice unquestioned. He walked quiet- 
ly past the guard, and through the gate,and 
went straight to the great square of St. Mark. 
He knew nothing of Venics, he had nf friend to 
give him a lodging; he did not know where to 
beg one; so he lay down to rest under the porch 
of a house if the square. 

One of the senators of the great Venetian 
Republic was aman of remarkable piety. His 
name among the people was, “the Saint of 
Cyprus;” so great was the edifigation he had 
given during the, time in which he had filleda 
public offic@in that idand. His house was in the 
square of St. Mark.* He was a man of un- 
boundell charity, god, this night, a soice told 
siim,*in his sleep; that whfle Re slumbered at 
ease, 4 servant of God lay on the stones of the 
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porch. He rose up immediately, and went fo 
seek for the person whose cause Almighty Pro- 
vidénce pleaded, and he found Ignatius. He 
brought him into his house, and treated him as 
one whom God had sent. The next day Igna- 
tius left the place. He refusdd supplies for‘his 
voyage and present maintenance, although he 
had the disappointinent of finding that the ship 
for the Jerusalem pilgrims had sailed some days 
before. A vessel, however, was going to the 
island of Cyprus, to take a new governor there. 
Through a Spanish merchant, Ignatius got an 
introduction to the Doge, who granted him a 
passage in this vessel. 
“ At this time all Europe was disturbed by the 
aarti and jealousies of its sovereigns. The 
'urks had taken advantage of this degraded 
state of things, and had become a power formid~ 
able to the whole of Europe. Only the noble 
Republic “of Venice‘and the Pope seemed alive 
to the great danger that threatened Christendom. 
The Pope had sent his legates to the Christian 
sovereigns to entreat them to unite against the 
commofi enemy ; and,to raise money to carry out 
this holy war, he granted indulgences to those 
who should give alms for 2 cause which was un- 
questionably the cayse of Christianity. The 
Turks had conquered Egypt, they had now 
taken the island of Rhodes, and had-got posses- 
sion of the town éf Belgrade in Hungary. They 
also infested the coast of Syaia, and madé slaves 
of all who woré fottnd in thé vessels they’cap-- 
tured. On this account, the greater parfof the 
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pilgrims of that me had to return to Venice, not 
being able to encounter the perils of the voyage. 
Ignatius knew this, but nothing could discourage 
him. He was then taken extremely ill; his 
physicianssaid that i would cost him his life if 
he went, but the Saint replied that if he could not 
get a ship to take him, he would put to sea on @ 
plank, depending on the succour of Heaven. 
He émbarked, and grew well from that houg, 

“The vessel was manned by a profligate crew. 
There was not only the absence of all religion, 
but tlfe presence of scandalous vice. Ignatius 
first tried to convert them by mildness and loving 
exhortations, and then, finding gentleness use- 
Jess, he sp ke boldly of God’s judgments upon 
sinners. This conduct exasperated them. The: 
formed a plan to Jeave him ona desert island, 
and steered the ship with that purpose. But 
when they had nearly reached the shore, a tre- 
mendoug wind arose; it biSw from thé land, and 
in a few hours carried them, even against their 
will, to Cyprus. The ship St. Ignatias had 
missed at Venice was there, just ready to sail; he 
went on board immediately, and after a‘voyage 
of forty days, landed*at Joppa, on the 31st of 
August, 1523. He kept in the company of the 
other pilgrims, and on the 4th of September they 
reached Jerusalem. 

When, “in, the distance, he saw the Holy city 
he wept for joy} byt” horror Tningled with his 
emotion, for he ceuld not forget God's terrible 
sjudginents, and the things that Rad been done in 
her. “And yat there was the strong still calm of 
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thankful love, and the sense ofthat sovereignty 
which Jerusalem asserts in virtue of-Him Whose 
history she tells. He visited all the Holy Places 
several times: again and again he represented to 
himself the progress of she life of our Lord. 
The grotto of Bethlehem; tile Temple; the 
Garden of Olives; and Mount Calvary. It was 
on Celvary that his tenderest devotions were 
Rovred forth, Fresh from Holy Week’ and 
aster in Rome, he is fit to pray at Jerusalem. 
His heart has found the right place for a season 
of sweetness aud consolation, He is whére, by 
the Cross, stood Mary, and where Magdalen 
poured forth her grief. His tears flow, und he 
covers the ground with kisses. His heartof 
aduring love lies prostrate at the foot of the 
Cross. He himself wrote an account of this 
visit, and related something of what he had felt. 
It was his desire to fix firmly in his memory 
every circumstance” connected with the Holy 
Places. It was the natural impulse ofa soul 
which had been so greatly favoured. Inex- 
pressible love viewed with an inexhaustible de- 
votion‘ whatever had been connected with the 
object of that love. Every place united to the 
name of Jesus was sacred, was awful, was sancti- 
fying. He Whom he had seen in visions, and 
dwelt with in ecstasy, Whose name was written _ 
on his heart--He was everytherf and there 
everything spoke of Him., ~° 
Butto Ignatius had sbeen given a rission- 
ary’s spirit; and he turned his mind to thode for 
whom he so ardently desired tolabour. €e had 
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. letters to the Feanciscans, who had charge of 
the Holy Places, and he spoke to them of wish- 
ing to spend the rest of his life in Palestine. At 
this time the provincial was at Bethlehem; he 
had powet from, Rothe to send back pilgrims 
at his discretion, and to exeommunicate them if 
they resisted. He would not hear of Ignatius 
remajning;he could offer no security arailat the 
hatred of the Turk; they thenaselves foun’ it 
difficult to subsist, and he commanded the 
saint to leave with as little delay as possible. 
Ignatius resigned his will instantly. He did 
not care to examine the Pope’s bull by which 
this authority was conferred, though the sight 
of it was offered to him; he only wished to see 
once more the print of our Saviour’s feet on 
Mount Olivet. He wished to observe in what 
direction the sacred feet were turned, and he 
run great risk to satisfy thisdevotione On he- 
coming aware of his danger, the Franciscans 
sent after him an Armenian servant known to 
the Turkish guard. “The man, in his anger, 
treated the saint roughly, bat the inlignity 
was not felt by Ignatias; perhaps he was not 
even aware of if. *He had another Guide, 
and another presence protected hin. ‘The saint 
walked on rapt in joy, with fixed, uplitted eyes, 
and a bearging qPungenance. An apparition of 
our Lord was Sefare hia in theair, shining with 
glory, and showing h¥n the way. a 
The next daysfe' left Veruslem, and, em- 
arking on board a vessel, reached the island of 
Cyprus, There he found three vessels ready to 
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sail for Italy: a Turkish yalleorn, a Venetion mer- 
chant-ship, and a small vessel which was ill- 
manned, and scarcely seaworthy. He applied, 
through some of those who had come with him, 
for a tree passage on boafd the Ven8tian ship, 
but when they spoke of Ignatius to the captain, 
they called hima saint, The captain answered 
that ifthe pilgrim were a saint, a ship wag un- 
negessary—he ,might trust the waves of the sea 
to support him, and carry him where he would. 
The master of the little vessel was more pharit- 
able, and offered _him.a free passage; and Igna- 
tius, not deterred by possible dangers, accepted 
the offer thankfully. All three vessels sailed to- 
gether with a favourable wind; then a severe 
tempest arose, the two large ships were lost, and 
of the Turkish vessel, all the crew and pas- 
sengers; but that which carried the saint, though 
in great danger, suryived the storm. A favour- 
able wind brought her to a small port on the 
coast of Naples, where she was refitted ; and, put- 
ting to sea again, he reached Venice in the end 
of January, 1524, having been rather more than 
two months on the passage. 

“During his voyage,” says an early bio- 
grapher, “ Ignatius had leisure to make many 
reflections. ” - : 

Amidst storm and tempest, imprisoned with- 
in the limits of a frail, ansegwozthy vessel, on 
what did the saint reflect? Two fine ships had 
been wrecked almost by" Hic side; his owa wag 
seriously damaged, and the saint reflects: with: 
wonderful faith, peace of mind. and clearness of 
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judgment, he reflects on his power and fitness 
for carrying out the work of the conversion of 
souls; and he settles with himself that he is want- 
ing in scholarship. And what is the result? 
Does he relinquish thework as one for which he 
is not fitted? Wo—he will go to school. ‘It 
had been revealed to him at Manreza that he 
was to labour in the conversion of souls;but it 
remained for him to fit himself for the work »for 
God works by means. And though all saints 
» lead, in an especial way, a supernatural life, they 
are not exempted from that “diligence, fore-\ 
thought, and preparation which are the ordinary / 
means through which all success is obtained. . 

Ignatius can only read and write; and he is 
now thirty-three years of age: but great souls 
see difficulties only to meet and overcome them. 
He is not discouraged. He knows a few persons 
ju Barcelona; he knows Isabella Rosellg and her 
husband; and ho knows Agnes Pascal, whom he 
met at the. wayside chapel, when he was on the 
way from Montserratsand by whose good offices 
he had obtained a lodging in the hospjtal at 
Manreza. Her home is,at Barcelona, and her 
brother, Antonio Pujol, isa man of great learn- 
ing, and possesses a valuable library. He will 
therefore go to Barcelonasto take the advice of 
his friends. @Such, with great faith and humi- 
lity, were the sreflectfps and rgsolutions made 
by the saint in that perilous storm. “ 

Hg made no sifytat Venica, and saw only 
the Spanish merchant; weak as the sea voyage 
had made him, he desired to press on. “The 
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clothes for which he had put, off his beggar’s 
dress at Manreza, were now so worn, and his 
feet were so miserably shod, that the good mer- 
ehant wished to clothe him more comfortably. 
But Ignatius refused allchis gifts\ except one 
piece of coarse cloth which he ok td wear over 
his stomach and chest, where he suffered great 
weakness and pain, He also accepted fifteen or 
sixjgen pieces of a coin worth about twopence, 
and called a real; these he took to give to the 
poor, and not to discourage the generous charity 
of the merchant. He reached Ferrara on foot, 
and went to pray in a Church.. A poor man 
came to him, «nd held out hishand.  I=gnatius 
dropped into it a real;and so another came, and 
another, and again and again Ignatius dropped 
into each beggar’s hand a real. At last they 
were all gone. The poor creatures watched this 
wonderful stranger. They saw him finish his 
prayers, and go Out of the church, They 
followed him, and when no longer, within the 
sacred walls, he begged cof the passers-by for 
himself—then a cry arose, “A saint, a saint!” 
This was cnough toaput him to flight, so he pro- 
ceeded on his way immediately, and took the 
road to Genoa. - 

As the Trench and the Spaniards were: at 
war, the whole country was overspread with their 
eamps-and soldiers. " Pegyie advieed the solitary 
traveller not to go on, or, at least, to try to make 
his jourhey by anfrequentcd'ways. But todo so 
appeared to Ignatius tobe a want of trustin God’s 
providence; so he went on bravely by the usual 
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road. It was a bad season of the year for an 
ill-clad pilgrim, weak, and worn, and penniless. 
The rain and snow were severe, but he travelled 
all day, through both French and Spanish 
armies, and begged his lodging in poor cottages 
by night. 2 $ ; . 

* One day, on coming near a village which the 
Spanish soldiers oceupied, he was arresed asa 
spy. Unable to get Sey ae ont of hing by 
their questions, they stripped him to his shirt, 
and took him in this state to their captain. 
Strenfgth and comfort came te him in this great 
humiliation from the name of Jesus. He was’ 
fortified by the thought of what our Blegsed 
Lord endured, when, for our sins, He bore the 
gaze of the multitude, and gave His naked body 
to the scourges and the cross, But they spoke 
of torture, and his spirit shrunk. A temptation 
came, 

He.has only to speak—one word ; they are 
soldiers and Spaniards: one word will set him 
free. For Loyola isepowerful, and Pampeluna . 
is not forgotten; and his own great name is as 
fresh in’ men’s minds as when, but three years 
before, he was the most distinguished of the 
young nobles. of Spain. It is Satan that 
counsels him to turn from God, anf take succour 
from the worlde He meets the temptation with 
the waapon that a®ways conguers—a perfect 
humility. - 

Fe stood likewan idigt. He was downcast, 

* motignless, silent; only, when asked if he was a 
spy, he said, “No.” The officer reproyed the 
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soldiers for not knowing a fool from a spy, and 
commanded them to return him his clothes. 
Displeased at being reprimanded for a poor 
man’s sake, they struck and abused him. Igna- 
tius remembered Jesus im the court of Herod, 
and gave God thanks. But oie of the soldiers 
had pity on him, and this man gave him food, 
and a ledging for the night. The next morning 
he set out again,on his way to Genoa. 

He soon came upon the French camp; here 
again he was brought by the soldiers to one of 
their captains. This officer was a man of high 
character and great discrimination. The guile- 
less, countenance of the pilgrim impressed him 
favourably; he treated him with great civility, 
and let him go. 

He now reached Genoa. There he mota 
Spaniard whom he had known at the court of 
King Fordjnand, Roderiguez Portundo. They 
recognized each othér, and Portundo obtained 
Ignatius a passage to Barcelona in awessel just 
ready tosail. Afteran escape from pirates and 
other dangers, the vessel entered the harbour of 
Barcelona in safety. » 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE SAINT AT«SCHOOL. 


Wuen arrived at Barcclona, Ignatius ‘vent to 
the house of Isabella Rosella. , God had ance 
provided for His servant’s safety by means of 
this devout woman; and now the saint told her 
what was in his mind., She*heard him with 
great happiness, and proposed that the chargo of 
his maintenance should be on her husband and 
herself; she also arranged that he should lodge in 
the house of Agnes Pascal. A man of great 
learning and piety, called Jeronimo Ardebale, 
kept the public school, and Ignatius presented 
himself with the children to, learn the, grammar 
of the Latin tongue. Every day he was there, 
with the meekness of the child, the energy of the 
man, and the perseverance of the saint. He had 
no taste for learning; he was wholly deyoted to 
the practice of the interior ife, and such Jabours 
as these were very drx tohim. But the greater 
glory. of God is his aim, and this is the way to it. 

* Such steadfastness of purpose Sitan saw with 
hatred and, fear, The evil spirit provided dis- 
tractions. He istigated Ignatius to practices 
of piety, and proposed _to his soul the tenderest 
sentiments of love*t6 God. When he should 
have cgnjugated the verb Amo, he was making 
acts of love, I love—ho said to God. You 
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love; to love; to be loved. He could not say 
anything more. And when his master ex- 
plained the rules of grammar, his thoughts flew 
up to heaven, and his soul grasped the difficulties - 
of religion, add comprelinded the nfysteries of 
faith. In fact, Ignatius learnt nothing. 

Had there been a particle of self-love in him, 
he would have thought that perseverance in 
study was an obstacle to perfection; he would 
have left his grammar and his schoolmaster, and 
adopted some other way of lite. But the fire of 
self-love had cefsed to burn within him. His 
soul was filled with heavenly light. It was easy, 
by, that light, to distinguish good from evil. 
Pure intention and clear judgment usually go 
together; but Ignatius had received, with God’s 
gifts at Manreza, a power of discernment not 
possessed by common men—he knew that the 
Evil Spirit had tempted him. He never fora 
moment flattered himself by thinking that if 
God had called him in an extraordinary manner to 
work for s-uls, He woukl in an extraordinary 
manner fit him for the work, A knowledge of 
Latin, in ordinary cases, was mtecessary : he must, 
therefore, acquire it. Convinced of his being the 
object of an extraordinary call, he met the con- 
viction by a faithfwness to ordinary means. 
There is a commanding sincerity apd a magni- 
ficent reality in this. TeStlustrates the simpli-. 
city that belongs to saints, end is of God. , 

Near the sghool -was 4 Guarch, called bythe 
name of Our Lady. It overlooked the,ocean 
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Ignatius took th¢ schoolmaster there; then, fall- 
ing on his knees, he asked pardon for hig in- 
attention: and there, at the foot of the altar, he 
vowed to continue his studies with the greatest 
diligence. He also Begged the schoolmaster to 
treat him with severity—to-punish him when he 
did not perform his task, just as he would punish 
the smallest of his scholars. But Saten was 
overcome. Ignatius had no mgre distractigns. 
He was very careful to maintain the strength of 
the interior spirit of unreserving love. He read ' 
diligently “the Imitation of Christ,” and spoke 
of it as a book full of the Spirit of God. 
“Study,” he said, “when elose and persevering, 
may produce dryness in prayer; but if such’ 
study is pursued for the glory of God, then that 
dryness is better than the delights of sensible de-. 
votion,” This is one of his precious sayings— 
sayings founded on experience. And still more 
to sustain his devotion during this time of appli- 
cation, he eenewed, with the permission of his 
director, some of his austerities. Faithful to the 
determination he had formed not to alarm people 
by his appearance, he put on a cassock, and 
contented himself with wearing a hair-shirt 
beneath it. He lived on alms, and always con- 
trived. to give to the pooryont of the things that 
were bestowed upon him. This was not done 
without difficult; dhd yet ho always gave away 
the best. Agnes remonstrated with him, but he 
answered, “ WhenYesus asks ay alms, can we 
find-in our hearts to give Him the worst that we 
have?” : 
Q 
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Agnes Pascal had a son whp was called John. 
This boy had a great devotion to Ignatius, and 
with the simplicity and curiosity of youth was 
always watching the saint. He would even 
sometimes rise in the night to go to the room 
where Ignatius slept, that he inight know what 
he was doing. He often found the saint pray- 
ing. »Then he would listen for his words, and 
watch, noiselegsly, the deep sighs that ac- 
companied his prayers. The same words would 
at different times be repeated ; they were such ag 
these: “O God,my loye, the delight of my soul, 
If men knew Thee, they would never offend 
Thee. How good Thou art, my God to bear 
with sucha sinnerasIam.” They come coldly 
from our lips now, perhaps; they seem neither 
very fervent, nor very eloquent words; but when 
John Pascal heard them, and stored them in his 
heart, they were often uttered by the saint lying 
prostrate on the ground, and shedding tears 
abundantly, and always with a countenance 
shining with a glittering light. No wonder that 
the youth could not rest—no wonder that he 
stole on the saint’s privacy to witness such a sight. 
And sometimes he beheld, a greater thing:- the 
saint prayed in the midst of a halo of light, and 
the boy saw’ that he was elevated in the air. 
Afterwards, when Ignatius was desired by his 
director to leave off wearing thé heir‘shirt, John 
Pascal possessed himself of it; and when, in after 
years, he married, and became the father_ of 
children, he uaed.to speak to them of the time 
which, as a youth, he had spent with Igaatiua, 
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bitterly regrottigg that he had profited so little 
by the saint’s residence in his mother’s hopse, 
and telling them that, if they had seen what he 
had seen they would never have ceased kissing the 
floor and the walls of the room which the illustri- 
ous servant of God had occupied. The family-of 
Pascal preserved the hair-shirt till the year 1606, 
when: the viceroy of Catalonia, the dake of 
Monte-Leon, by great entreaties, possessed him- 
selfof it. It is not now known what has become 
of it, 

All those hours whigh were not devoted to 
study, Ignatius employed in endeavours to draw 
souls from vice, and to attract them to the paths 
of virtue. He was the reformer of manners; 
and to prevent sin he willingly risked his life. 
In consequence of one of these efforts he was 
waylaid, out of revenge; and witha good priest, 
who was his companion, was so severgly beaten 
by two hired Moorish slaves, that the priest died 
a few daysfter, and he himself remained, as his 
friends thought, in danger of death for some 
time. He was seven weeks recovering. God,” 
Who had spared his life, for His own further pur- 
pose, prepared for him the greatest reward that 
even his magnanimous soul could have desired. 
The most hardened and furious of titose who had 
hired the slaves; and had been the cause of the 
saint’s sufferings, touched with yepentance, came 
and threw himself at his feet, and begged to be 
forgiyen. 78 : = 

Iggatius remained about two years at Barce~ 
lona, studying diligently. He was advised to 
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read some of the writings of -Hrasmus, for the 
sake of their excellent latinity. Erasmus was 
fumous throughout Europe asascholar. It isa 
name well known to England. He had rooms 
in St, Mary Hall, in Oxferd, and hada parish in 
Kent. His scholarship obtained the admiration 
of the learned, and he wrote against Luther. 
But there was a spirit in his writings which at 
the time gave great umbrago to Catholics, and 
his ever since been a scandal to them. Ignatius 
began to read his works, but, with that discrimi~ 
nation which was a blessing on his iritellect, 
he perceived that they had a tendency to dim de- 
votion and to lessen faith, He put them allaside 
with horror, When he became general of the 
society he cautioned his followers against the use 
of these books, and of all others haying the same 
tendency; and his judgment is reverenced to 
this day. 

It ‘was during“his residence at Barcelona 
that we have his first recorded miracle. Two 
brothers, named Lisani, were engaged in a law- 
suit, There was a mortal hatred between them. 
The one who lost the suit hanged himself from a 
beam in his house, and was cut down dead. 
Ignatius was passing by, and on hearing the out- 
ery of the ‘people, _Jngquired the cause and went 
into the house. Faithful to his spiritual appre- 
hensions, he viewed what hé™ saw‘only in rela- 
tion to the man’s soul. Inspired by Him to 
Whonf all things are pessible, he fel? on his 
knees by the dead body, and prayed aloud:- “The 
crowd around him were astonished’ at his 
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prayer; it came,from his lips loud and distinct; 
and they waited—but not long. He prayed fot 
so much life to this miserable man as would 
serve him to save his soul by a good confession. 
Immediately the stilé limbs moved, and the 
glazed eyes were Tilled with light—the currentof 
life flowed once more in the lately stagnant 
veins. The brief experience of the parted soul 
had been fruitful of repentance, and the man 
lived to be reconciled to God. A priest comes; 
he makes his confession, and expires imme- 
diately. . : 

St. Ignatius was now so well skilled in Latin 
that he was advised to go to the University, of 
Alcala. It had recently been newly founded by 
Cardinal Ximenes, and enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion.. He went there; and three young men, 
whom he had brought to the practice of virtue, 
went with him. They lived on alms, but not to- 
gether. , They were lodged, out of charity, by 
two pious persons, and Ignatius had a lodging in 
the hospital. The h»spital was full of poor 
people when the saint applied to be taken in. 
There was only one vacant room; and“that no 
one could ocenpy., It was haunted. St. 
Ignatius took up his abode in it with perfect ease 
of mind; and with a pergct simplicity he ac- 
knowledged himself frightened the first night by 
hideous sp¥cires, affd,a terrible noise. But he 
was never troubled again; he had vanquished 
themby prayer. .@* . og 

“A young Frenchman was brought into the 
hospital, who had been wounded in a quarrel in 
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which his master had engaged as he passed 
through Aleala. Ignatius attended upon him; 
and the result was that the youth left his master’s 
service, reformed his life, gave up his hopes in 
the world, and joined hirAself to the three from 
Barcelona, who wore the companions of Ignatius. 
He also was lodged by one of those pious 
persorfs, out of charity. They were dressed 
alike, in grey eloth gowns, and hats of the same 
colour, 

St. Ignatius longed for the time of his study 
to be over. Hé longed for tho time—tho pro- 
mised time—which still seemed far off in the 
distance, when he should labour to bring souls to 
God. Hoe set about his learning with an ex- 
treme zeal. Tolengthen the day he robbed 
hours from tho night, and he began everything 
at once. Hoe studied the works of the great 
masters iy divinity,Jogic, and philosophy. But 
St. Thomas, Aristotle, and the Dominiean saint 
Albertus Magnus, could not all» three be 
mastered atonce. So thé saint used great dili- 
gence and got but little benefit. He was dis- 
heartened. With his four disciples he set him- 
self to good works: he gave himself to prayer, to 
teaching children, to attending on the sick, and 
to begging for those ~vho were ashamed to beg 
for themselves. But above all; he dgvoted him- 
self to the employment ot the special talent be- 
stowed on him by Heaven for the reformation of 
men’s jives. He worked Smong the scholars, 
and produced wonderful effects. t 

TS wena tha anselaensin ot the vane men at 
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the University qf Alcala to have before them, 
in a high place, an example of profligacy, which 
at once tempted them to sin, and countenanced 
them in doing wrong. Ignatius determined on. 
going to this man, and attempting his conversion, 
He begged for light and strength from God, and 
then went boldly to the great man’s house. He 
qbtained an interview with him; he speke as 
he had determined to speak, and he was called 
madman and fool, and was threatened with vioe 
lence. But of a sudden God’s blessing fell, The 
incenséd dignitary grew suddenly calm. With 
an altered manner, he asked the saint to sup with 
him, and Ignatius willingly stayed. Tho resylt 
was that the man wholly changed his life, and 
that the effect on the University of Alcala was 
most salutary. And not only this, he became 
zealous to reclaim all whom his bad example had 
corrupted, so that his conversion became every 
where known. 

St. Ignatius held assemblies of devotion in 
the hospital. Crowds of scholars came at these 
times, and with the usual result; they grew to 
abhor vice and to love virtuey a blessed reforma- 
tion was working all arround, 

It isthe misfortune of bad times, that the 
good suffer with the evil, and becau’se of them. 
Heresy was desolating Germany. A set of vis- 
jonaries, calf®d.th? [uminati, tye lately been 
put down in Spain. People who had been repos- 
ing unsu3pectingly iw the arms of holy Mother 
Church, had been roused to suspicion and dread; 
and when the good deeds of Ignatius got talked 
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about, and when they saw that a power went 
with his words, and that there was an attraction 
in his example, they began to be afraid. In these 
times we have ceased to suffer this sort of fear. 
‘We have so long seen hereby face to fate that we 
kriow its lineamentsata glance. We can pro- 
nounce upon friend and foe in an instant. We 
have ho hesitating dread as to whether aman 
may be right orwrong. Weare ready with our 
tests, and quick at their application, and certain 
of their results; for a terrible experience has en- 
dowod us with knowledge, and the mind of hesi- 
tation and fear is not known now; but the state 
ofthe world was different then. 

The work that Ignatius was doing could not 
be denied; questions arose. He may be one of 
the Illuminati, or a Lutheran, or even a magi- 
cian. He may, pretending to instil piety, be 
teaching false doctyjne, and ruining souls, The 
reports reached the Inquisition at Toledo. The 
ofticials came themselves to Alcala, ts make their 
examination on the spot.“ They did not call the 
saint hefore them, for his life and his doctrine 
were blameless; bué they left tho matter to the 
Grand-Vicar of Alcala, He sent for Ignatius, 
and told him that the juridical examination had 
been much In his faxour; butas he and his com- 
panions belonged to no order, he wished them 
not to appear ip habits alf alike. © So the result 
was that Ignatius gave his grey gown to the 
young Frenchman,- got two. of his Bareelona 
friends to wear brown, and he and thg others 
put on black. He also put shoes, and he never 
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left. off shoes froy that time. The confidence of 
the people was entircly restored by the judg- 
ment’ of the Inquisition. They abandoned their 
fears, and let their love for the saint flow freely, 

They spoke of him as Gne filled with the spirit. of 
God, and called hima successor of the Apostlds, 
and “the holy man.” 

But, after a time, distrust arose Again. 
Some persons, who had been converted agd 
drawn from the world by Ignatius, had, in their 
first zeal, without the knowledge of the saint, 
done disedifying and indisereet things. These 
were but errors in judgment; but certain persons 
in high places, who were the friends of these re- 
formed characters, were exasperated at their 
conduct, and threw the blame on Ignatius. 
They said, and with some show of justice, that 
mon of small learning would be likely to fall into 
youth’s failings; that Ignatiys, as a, layman, 
ought neg to tamper with the direction of cons~ 
ciences; ant that he was an unsafe person to be 
allowed such liberty." Accordingly, Ignatius 
was arrested, and publicly taken to prisop. 

The people, in their alarm, grew frantic. 
How often he experienced the truth of those 
words, “The servant is not above his Master!” 
He is no longer the inspired of Goa—holy, and 
an apostle; amid, the shouts and clamour of the 
gathering croved he is led to prisgn. 

As he passes through the streets with the 
officers Of justice, he meets a priacely train. It 
consists of the friends and attendants of Don 
Francisco de Borgia, the son of the Duke of 
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Gandia. The youth himself‘s there. He is 
only seventeen vears of age, and Ignatius knows 
the meaning of all he sees perfectly well; for he 
was just snch a youth himself when he left the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella. Don Fran- 
cisco fixed his eyes on the saint, and there beheld 
a meekness and modesty which he never forgot. 
It was the first meeting of the founder of the 
Segiety of Jesus and one whom the Church 
afterwards received from his hands as the blessed 
Francia Borgia, the third Father-General of the 
Society, and a canonized saint. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


~ ~~ 
IMPRISONMENTS AND OTHER TROUBLES. 


No sooner was it known in Alcala that the saint 
was in prison, thun people of all classes flocked 
to seehim. He speke of holy things with more 
freedom than ever. He- was not the least cast 
down or afraid. He had the courage of simpli- 
city, and that freedom from anxiety which be- 
longs to the forgetfulness of self, and the pure 
intention of sgrving Goll. (Ae had no arro- 
gance, ,no self-esteem, no love of his own way. 
If he had falleyintoany error, it had been, with- 
out intention, and he desired nothing, better 
than to be set right hy those whose duty it was 
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to judge and togensurehim. Many persons of 
high rank offered him the aid of their interesé, 
but he refused their proposals. He would not. 
even have a legiladviser. He would leave all 
to God, and to those who had power in His 
Charch. + . 7 

* He had been seventeen days in prison, when 
the Grand-Vicar came to examine his case. 
The result was that he was discharged by a pub- 
lic sentence. There was nothing proved against 
him, and on the 1st of June, 1527, he was again 
at libérty. . * 

But the Grand-Vicar insisted on two things 
not very pleasing to Ignatius. One was that he 
and his companions should wear the ordinary 
dress of the scholars; and the other, that, until 
they had stuiel divinity for four years, they 
should abstaim from speaking to the people on 
the subject of religion, Ag to their dress, they 
had nof, the means for immediately conforming 
to these instructions; and as to not speaking, 
about holy things, [euatius doubted the lawful- 
ness of obeying the injunction. But the Grand- 
Vicar was peremptory. We had been worked 
upon by other peopl, and he spoke of Ignatius 
introducing novelties into his discourses. The 
saint replied that he had,spoken*in praise of 
virtue, and had tried to attract youth from 
vice ; and ~ that™ it* yas no novelty among 
Christians to speak of Jesus Uhrist. He also 
felt thatto-teach as oatechist, ag he had done, 
did nog require much knowledge of the mysteries 
of faith; and that he should neglect the inspira- 
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tions with which God had blessed him, if he gave 
up his endeavours to reform men’s lives. In this 
difficulty, he determined to go to the Archbishop 
of Toledo, who was then at Valladolid, and to con- 
form hithself to his instructions, But before he 
left Alcala on this business, Aimighty God per- 
mitted a wonderful thing to happen, us if to 
testify to the innocence, and to repair the injured 
honour of the sgint. - 

He was passing a place where many persons 
were assembled playing at tennis. He stopped 
before the house of a man named “Lopez 
Mendoza, and asked for alms. Lopez, pointing 
at him, said, “I will be burnt if that man does not 
deserve to beso.” It was a speech that meant 
that Ignatius deserved todie a heretic’s death. 
God accepted the imprecation, and cleared the 
saint. Lopez met his sentence that very night 
and was burnt in his own house. He was dis- 
charging ‘some small cannon from the, roof, in 
honour of the birth of the Prince-of Spain, of 
which the news had come that day, when the 
gunpowder ignited, and he was burnt alive. 

The Archbishop of Toledo received Ignatius 
with great urbanity. He heard all that he had 
to say, and then advised him not to remain at 
Alcala, but to go to, Salamanca, and finish his 
studies there; he advised him also to take his 
companions with him, afd ¢ontinue his good 
offices for the souls of hisneighbours. He pro~ 
mised him protection, and supplied the neces- 
saries for their journey. Ignatius and his 
friends arrived at Salamanca; his zeal for study 
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had returned, byt it was more thangatched by 
his zeul for gaining souls, And now his heart 
felt free to speak, because he had received the 
sanction of the Archbishop. Great numbers of 
the poor who had lived in the neglect: of religion 
were the first to fect his power; then his repu- 
tation rose, and others talked of him, and came 
to see him, At length the most considerable 
pergons in Salamanca flocked to hear him teach 
his evangelical maxims. Still, some would be 
disedified, and good peopte too; he was a layman, 
and, his advice being taken, he became a director 
of consciences. There wasa great fear of here- 
sy, and some jealousy for the honour of the 
priesthood, to which the direction of conscience 
absolutely belongs; and many tongues spoke 
against him. 

. Among those who suffered themselves to be 
most scandglized were the religious of the order 
of St. Dominic, and they resolved to search into 
the matter.e St. Dominic, and St. Ignatius 
are good friends now. Mariade Escobar saw 
these great saints in a vision, standing in the 
presence of God, united bya golden chain; and 
St. Dominic, if it pleased God to give him 
knowledge, knew Ignatius, and loved him, as 
their spiritual children’ haye loved each, other 
since. : 

But so itehappened, the Rominicans of St. 
Stephen’s judged Ignatius somewhat sgverely, 
and were rather egsily scandaljzed. One was 
confessor to the saint; and, by order of the sub- 
prior, Sor the prior was absent, he asked Igna- 
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tius to digner. The world of Salamanca talked 
so much of this teacher, that there was a great 
curiosity to know him. Ignatius had with him 
one of the friends who had accompanied him 
from Barcelona, whose name was Calisto. Now, 
Calisto made a very odd appearance at the 
monastery. We are all, more or less, obliged to 
judge from appearances at a first interview, and 
we need not be surprised if the three Dominican 
fathers who entertained Ignatius thought that 
there was some affectation of singularity in 
Calisto’s worn-sut jacket, which was very much 
too short for him, and in a torn hat which had 
ence had a broad brim, and which, now that it 
had none, made him a most ridiculous figure. 
_ Phe circumstance reads now like a joke, but it 
had disastrous consequences when it happened. 
The friars catechised Ignatius most severely, 
What learning had he and his companions? 
They were not learned. What right-then had 
they to preach? They did not preach; they 
eatechised, and tried to dfaw soulsfromsin. If 
they only catechised, whatdid they talk about? 
“ Of virtue and vice,” Ignatius answered; we — 
speak of the beauty of the-one, and the deformity 
ofthe other.” “Pleasant men!” exclaims the 
sub-prior; “you ta}k of virtue and vice, and are 
neither divines nor philosophers. Are you ins- 
pired? Tell us,what reyelatigns you have had.” 
The sub-prior little knew how closely he touched 
upon the truth. Father,” said Zgnatius, 
“it isenough. I willanswer no more untjl one to 


whom I owe obedience shall command me.” 
€ € . 


IMPRISONMENT AND ‘TROUBLE. 1 


The sub-priog was angry—he turned on 
Calisto, and poor Calisto is obliged to confess 
that he left Alcala in the decent dress of a scholar, 
but that his charity had constrained him to ex~ 
change clothes with a miserable pilgrim onthe 
way. But somehow there seems to have been 
nothing conciliatory in this explanation, for he 
and Ignatius were locked up in a cell for the 
night. The sub-prior then goes to the Grayd- 
Vicar at Salamanca, and gives him his impression 
of the saint; and three days efter, he and his 
companion were carried to prison, put into a 
dungeon, treated as seditious and heretical per- 
sons, and chained together with an iron chajn. 
All night long they sang hymns and gave thanks. 
The authorities confined the other companions of 
Ignatius in the same prison, but not with him 
and Calisto. 

The town was in uproar. All gay people 
were going. to the prison; some to see 
them, somé to take them clothing, some 
to sympathize with*them, and some to show 
their anger and resentment, But, Ignatius, 
speaking to them through the bars of the prison 
cell, admonished them to be patient and faithful. 
What were prisons and chains when borne in the 
service of Jesus? People were iiflamed to de- 
sire suffering and humiliation by beholding his 
example anc hearing. his woyls. He taught 
them to know that there is a treasure ipa cross 
earrigd in the serviteof God. y 

The Grand-Vicar now came to examine him. 
The saint placed in his hands the mirror of his 
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mind; he delivered to him ‘,his book of the 
“Spiritual Exercises.” The Grand-Viear, with 
three doctors of divinity, examined this book; 
and then they sent for Ignatius. They put 
questions to him, not only onthe subjects con- 
tamed in the book, but on deep theological points. 
The saint protested that he was not a learned 
man, ‘but he answered their questions. _ His 
exgminers were astonished. ‘They proposed a 
difficult question in canon law; the saint replied 
that he did not know what canonists had deter- 
mined, but, in dbedienge to them, he give his 
own opinion: it was perfectly correct. Then 
they asked him to explain the first command- 
ment, in the manner he commonly used to the 
people, We cannot imagine any subject more 
calculated to bring out the fall fervour of tho 
saint’s heart—the love of God. He acquitted 
himself like a man jpspired, and his hearers were 
persuaded that the Holy Ghost spoke by his 
month, * 

While this was going 6n, a riot took place in 
the prison. The doors were broken open, and 
the prisoners escaped ; all except tho companions 
of Ignatius, who, with theadoors open, remathed 
in voluntary, captivity. This was a great thing 
in their favour in the minds of the people. 

They remained three weeks in confinement, 
and then Ignatiug and theotners were summoned 
to hear their sentence read. They were declared 
to he good men, and their doctrine sound? They 
had fall permission to speak of heavenly fhings, 
and to instruct the people in their usual way; 
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but then came thig clause—Igmatius was not to 
speak of the difference between venial and mortal 
sins until he had studied divinity for four years. 
The saint knew that his enemies had had this. 
clause inserted; ke looked on it as a snare by 
which new comphints might be made against 
him. It seemed designed to deprive him of 
liberty, and to himder his usefulnes in spiking 
to those persons to whose benefit he had. devoted 
himself. He therefore determined to leave 
Salamanea, and go to Paris, where there was a 
celebrated university. — , . 

He was moved by a strong inspiration to re~ 
commence his studies, and carry them to a cop 
clusion. It then occurred to him that he had 
hindred his progress: in learning by spending 
time in begging for his subsistence from day to 
day. So, when he went to Barcelona, which he 
did on foot, driving a donkey Joaded wjth books, 
he accepted the money which his friends offered 
to him. Hs companions were not willing to 
accompany him to France; he, therefore, left 
them. at Salamenca, with the understandipg that 
* he should prepare the way, and that they would 
follow him, Towardss the end of December, he 
set out on foot from Bareclona on the journey to ' 
Paris. But his friends were not faithful to him, 
and he saw them no more. 

A troubled and eventful yeay had just closed 
on the world and the Church—the yeaa 1527. 
Besides the great raption of the Turks inte 
Hungavwy, and the successes of their arms in that 
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Franee and the Emperor was,the cause of ruin- 
ous wars. In the midst of these troubles, Rome 
was attacked by the Constable of Bourbon, ut the 
head of a mutinous army, for the sake of the 
spoil, which might enable him to pay“his troops. 
The Constable was killed in the assault, and his 
army committed great barbarities in the Holy 
City." The Pope himself was confined in the 
egstle of St. Angelo. After six month’s im- 
prisonment the Holy Father escaped in the dis« 
guise of a merchant, judging it best to secure his 
own safety, thotfgh his.ransom had been’ agreed 
upon; for the Christian powers of Europe were 
ready to make common cause for the Chureh, 
and deliver him by force of arms. Still there 
‘was expectation of peace between France and the 
Emperor. Though the treaty of Madrid had 
been declared too unjust for fulfilment, there 
were hopes of sane other adjustment of their 
differences; and the conclusion of the etreaty of 
‘Cambray was net many months ofS 

There was little security for a lonely traveller 
fin such a time as this. It wag a very severe 
winter, and the snaw lay so thick as to make the 
roads almost impassable. However, Ignatius 
See ont his journey without any extraordi- 
nary difficulty, and arrived in Paris in the month 
of February, 1528. d 


€ € f 
© Thomas Cfomwell, aftenWards made by Henry 
VIL. Barl of Essex, and his Vicar-General, ras in this 
army.—Noble’s Rromwell, vel iL, p. 2. . 
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CHAPTER VIIT: 
THE SAINT IN. PARIS. 


‘Wuen St. Ignatius reached Paris, he got him- 
self lodgings, for which he was now able to pay, 
with some Spanish students in the university. 
Not liking to have the care of money, he trusted 
one of these students to keepit for him. But 
the young man spent part of the money, and then 
ran away with the rest, So Ignatius could no 
longer live in a hired room in the university, and 
had no other resource but to go to the hospital of 
St. James, which had been founded by Charle- 
magne, and where Spaniards were received. 

This was very inconvenjent. He was a 
long way from his college. “He had nb food pro- 
vided for him. He was, therefore, again obliged 
to beg for his support} and this occupied so much 
of his time, that he could not be punctual at the 
lecture hours. He hardly knew how to manage. 
He found that some gf the poorest scholars hired 
themselves as servants to the masters, reserving 
a sufficient tinie for study; he tried to get hired, 
but unsuccessfully, so he was obliged to lodge at 
the hospital, pa food, and attend to his 
studies; and, hard as this was, he found,time to 
labour Tor souls. @ . een 

is zeal made a great impression on three 
Spaniards whd belonged to the university. 

10 
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They made the spiritual exercises, und then volt 
afl dat they had, gave the money to the poor, 
and going with Ignatius to the hospital, begged, 
as he did, for their sustenance. This enraged 
their friends. But, notwithstanding <ll persua- 
sion, these men persevered in labouring after per 
fection and would not leave the hospital. The 
questi¢a of their manner of living was soon 
settled by their friends entering the place with 
armed men, and taking them away by force. 
This affair was everywhere talked of, and 
brought great suspicions on Ignatius.” The 
chief person who accused him was a Spanish 
doctor, whose name must not be forgotten, be- 
cause we shall meet him again—Peter Ortiz. 
Jealous as he was of the saint’s orthodoxy, he 
was to become one of his greatest friends. Now, 
however, Ignatius was accused of bad designs in 
Jeading away youyg scholars, and he was in- 
forinel against to Matthew Ori, the prior of the 
Dominican convent in the Rue £&t.' dacques, 
who was the isquisitor, When. the inqui- 
sitor gent to the hospital for Ignatius, he 
was not there, neither was he at the col- 
lego. No one knew where he was, and by ne 
search could he be found. The saint had ne 
knowledge of the inquiry which was making 
He was not in Paris; he had left his friends anc 
his studies. He had heara the ery of a wander. 
ing sow, and was gone to comfort and to help. 
He has lef} Paris, and‘is pursuing the way 
to Rouen. He hashad no time to beg>he ha 
had no food; he walks on, fasting. He walk 











PARIS. - , TT 


barefoot, too, foryhe thinks he ean walk quick~ 
er if not encumbered with a poor man’s 
shoes, and his soul is so earnest that it 
eannot bear any delay. Once he had found 
his heartheavy, and his body weary, but it 
was only an opportunity for courage and perse- 
verance. He grows ashamed of his exhaustion, 
and _reproaches himself for his cowartlice at 
every step he takes, ashe climbs the summit of a 
weary hill, Spirituakjoys meet him at the top. 
Nature, tired and failing, is endowed with 
vigou? and strength, and his*motions are more 
like the glad flight of a bird set free than the 
steps of a fatigued and fasting man. He stgps 
sometimes, but it is not to ease aching limbs, nor 
to regain exhausted breath; it is to give forth, in 
burning sighs, those flames of love towards God 
which purity every lesser affection, and make 
him hasten on his work, lgst the glory of God 
should suffer from delay. 

His enemy lies at Rouen destitute and sick 
his enemy who wants to be forgiven. There 
eannot be a stronger call; such brought the 
Master down from heaven; such takes the ser= 
vant, with almost miraculous speed, upon his way. 
His countryman, who had deceived and robbed. 
him, who had obliged him to suffer the incon- 
veniences of the hospital residence, who had 
shortened “those, precious hoyrs of study, who 
had brought him to beggary, who hada«reduced 
him fo stek for sertitude—xhe lay at Rouen sick 
and iq poverty; and he had sent for Ignatius. 

‘When he reached the town he found out the 
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es man’s residence, and wag soon at his side, 
e embraced him with the tenderest love; he 
coinforted him; he became for the time his ser- 
vant. He went out and begged, not for himself, 
but for him whose repentance had made him in- 
estimahly dear. Ho got money enough to en+ 
able his friend to continue his journey. Ho 
wishe@ to goto Spain; Ignatius procured him a 
passage on board a merchant-ship, and gave him 
letters of recommendation to his friends at 
Barcelona, And then Ignatius—his magnani« 
mous soul fragrant from such a paradise of love 
and joy—hears from the only friend who knows 
where he is gone that the inquisitor is makin 
search for him, and that his absence has darkene 
the suspicion which hangs over him. 

Love had taken him to Rouen; obedience, 
no less heartily, brought him back again to Paris. 
When arrived, he gid not stay to be sent for; he 
presented himsell’ immediately before the inqui+ 
sitor. But Matthew Ori dismissed‘him without 
reproof. He had caused the strictest inquiry to 
be made into the saint’s life and doctrine, and 
both wero blameless. 

Now Ignatius began to suffer severely from 
poverty. He could not give up his time entirely 
to begging, and, owing to the recollection of the 
war, the Spaniards were not liked by the French. 
A boly monk who knew his gircanistances ad- 
vised him to go to Antwerp and Bruges during 
the university vacation, and beg alms’ of the 
Spanish merchants who traded there. This ad- 
vice was taken. He went on his journey, giving 
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odification and areceiving help. Many wore 
greatly struck with his holiness, and with his 
manner of speaking ahout spiritual things. 
Ignatius contrived tolive in Paris for two years 
on the dims which this journey produced. 
When ‘hese years were over his modesty ptew - 
vented him from going to the same friends a 
second time, but, as many Spanish merchants 
lived in Londen, he crossed over and landedvin 
England. London was not then that great 
cauldron boiling over with life which it now is, 
It was not as large, nar as rich, nor as wicked. 
The green fields and wooded dells of England 
had not then sent in their hunger-stricken ‘nr 
habitants to find in large towns crowded homes, 
precarious subsistence, and ready graves. What 
with the great fire, the ravages of Protestantism, 
and the (so called) improvements, there is but 
little left of the London which Ignatiug saw. 
We-should like to know which of those 
ninety-seveh parish churches received him when 
he prayed; where he made his meditations and 
thanksgivings; and a¢ what altars he heawd mass, 
He was unknown in Englend, yet, thanks be to 
God, he had many English friends. But they 
were not here. They had passed hence. They 
saw him from the “many mansions” of their 
Father’s hpuse, and, rejoiced in heaven. The 
hour was corning when he shquld take his high 
place among them, and receive his incor uptible 
crowa; but now Me stands, a psor Spanish stue 
dent, ast the age of youth, near where the mer- 
ehants of bis country live, and asks for alms, 
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‘We should like to know exaetly where this 
happened. Bishopsgate Street within, where 
Crosby Hall, close by Great St. Helens, still 
stands; Hart Street, where Whittington’s house 
stood, in great beauty, in 1806; Old Broad 
Street, where formezly, in Winchester House, 
the Spanish ambassador lived—in these streets, 
and others within five minutes’ walk of the Stock 
Exchange, the merchants lived, and in them St. 
Ignatius probably stood and hegged of his 
countrymen, 

Of the things which remain of the London 
that was then, one stands gloriously—the church 
of -Westminster Abbey. "We think th: at, for the 
sake of John Chanones, the holy religions to 
whom he first told his aspirations after a life of 
austerity; for the sake of Montserrat, where he 
hanged his courticr’s dress for the hubit ofa 
pilgrim; for the sake of that church where his 
sword is hanging against the pillar; for ¢he sake 
of that miraculous image of the Mother of God, 
hefore which he watched ill night, and solem- 
mized his choice hy a vow—we think that, for the 
sake of such recollections connected with the 
monks of St. Benedict, he will sonetimes enter 
that glorious monument of Benedictine love, and 
take his chaste soul to confession and feed there 
upon the Bread of Life. —_,, 

He begged alms in Londen and reecived 
them bguntifully. Antwerp and Bruges had 
aiven much, but London ‘give more than hoth. 

et us rest. our thoughts for a moment of what 
England. was at this “time. We muy suppose 
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that the saint was begging in the city during 
the summer months of 1530, two years before 
the idea of parting from his wife and the desire 
to put Anne Boleyn in her place had entered. 
King Henry’s mind. Anne Boleyn loved the 
teaching of Luther. Its doctrines were such as 
to be very. convenient to the King of England, 
and the faith of this country was soon to ‘be sa- 
‘erificed to the passions of the most tyranniaal 
and unscrupulous of men. Such was the posi- 
tion of things, when Ignatius stood asking alma 
at the doors of the Spanish mertvhants, 

This was the last of his begging journeys. 
He returned to Paris, and the Spanish mey- 
chants of Antwerp and Bruges, knowing his 
virtues, and what his wants must be, sent him 
money, so that he was able to pursue his studies 
without distraction. 

There was at this time a Spaniard living in 
Paris, called John Madera. He deere, by 
some unknown means, who Ignatius was, and 
was much gcandalizet at his leading a life af 
poverty. He took him aside, told him what he 
thought, and assured him that, for a man well 
born, and of rich inheritance, to live on alms 
must be offensive to God, Who had regulated 
the degrees of life according to His own ado- 
rable will. _ The.saint, of course, knew the un- 
soundness $f thig resoning: bnt he also knew 
that Madera was not going to te convimed by 
assurances from asparson whe bglicved to be in 
the wrang. So, as he wished to undeceive his 
countryman, and'relieve his mind of the trouble 

. 11 
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of this seandal, he drew up his case for the de- 
‘cision of the doctors of the Sorbonne. He put 
it in this way—Whether a man of position, 
who had renounced the world to follow Jesus 
Christ, did anything against conscitnce in beg- 
ging from place ta place, or from country to 
country. The unanimous decision was, that 
theré- was neither sin nor the shadow of sin in 
it, Ignatius showed this reply to Madera, and 
tnus vindicated the honour of voluntary po- 
verty, which the choice of Jesus had ennobled. 
There was’ now a time for rest, and he ad- 
vanced in learning very fast. Study was the 
employment. of his life, for he was fitting him- 
self for fulfilling the designs of Almighty God. 
He was going through his course of aiiiesophe 
and to avoid distractions, he refused to give the 
spiritual exercises, though asked to give them; 
he abstained from engaging in some charitable 
works, Waich would have occupied top much of 
his ‘time. He avoided everything that was 
likely to distract his miid in study. So faith- 
ful was he to his determination, that, in the 
hours of study, he would not even speak of 
heavenly things, though the companions of his 
room desired to hear him. He found that when 
he began to speak of holy things, his mind 
could not.turn to other subjects; so, during the 
hours devoted to learning, he restrained his ar- 
dent gqul, and honoured God by his silence and 
industry. But when the «pportunity came, in 
the hours when he was free, he spoke to the 
scholars who crowded around bim as he had been 
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accustomed ‘to speak, and many, conscience, 
struck, left the haunts of sin and temptation, ° 
and began to lead Christian lives. 

St. Ignatius was studying philosophy at the 
college of St. Barbara. It was the custom at 
this college to have disputations on Sundays and 
holidays for the exercise of the pupils. Those 
whose hearts Ignatius had won to virtue, spent 
these ‘days in frequenting the sacraments and 
studying religion. The professor of philoso= 
phy complained of Ignatius to the principal of 
the college. He was ill thought of, as one who 
introduced irregularities, and deserved some 
marked punishment. The principal had not 
forgotten how the three Spaniards had embrac 
poverty, and had gone with Ignatius to the 
hospital; he was easily persuaded to think ill of 
the saint, and without properly examining into 
the professor’s charges, he resolved on having 
him publiely corrected. ? 

In this gollege there was a particular way 
of punishing any scholar who had scandalously 
led away his companions. All the members 
assembled in the hall, the delinquent was "called 
out, the regents of the,college came forth with 
rods in their hands, and each, in his turn, gave 
him- a severe stroke. A deep disgrace was at- 
tached to this punishment; it was a chastise- 
ment inflictéd onl} fot degrading offences; and 
Ignatius, when he heard that he was to, suffer 
it, shrank with hosror fram the open shame. 
But hey immediately conquered. these natural 
emotions, and d8termined to suifer cheerfully 

*11" 
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and willingly, if he must suffer; and: when his 
friends advised him to quit the place, and con- 
ceal himself, he refused to go. At the same 
time, he recollected that others would suffer in his 
degradation. Aniong those whom he was lead- 
ing to virtue, some might be thrown back by 

- the fact of his punishment. Could he expect 
that hey’ would all have strength to come to 
one who was made infamous; and listen, and 
Wéarn, as they had done bofore? Meekly to 
suffer so great a mortification for so holy a 
cause, would, no doubt, tend to his own per- 
fection; but he had received wisdom for others, 
and he would not, if he could help it, undergo a 
punishment which might hinder his neighbours’ 
spiritual advancement. 

Everything was prepared for the infliction 
of the chastisement; but the principal was in his 
own room. Ignatius went tohim, All that 
he said we do not know; but we may guess 
something by the fruits. He followed the 
teaching of the inward light. He declared his 
motives and said that in the prisons of Alcala 
and Salamanca he had learnt not to be afraid of 
suffering. The principal listened to him with 
attention, and Ignatius went on as the Spirit 
of God directed him. Then the principal teok 
Ignatius by the hand, and led him into the hall, 
where the whole college was assembled. Be- 
fore them all, he fell upon’ his knees at the 
gaint’s feet, and asked pardon for so <asily be- 
lieving the false reports against him.< Then, 
rising up, he snid that Ignatius was a saint, 
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and had no other. aim but to save souls. A 
more edifying instance of reparation can scarde- 
ly be imagined. - 

It was the will of God thus to testify to His 
servant’s chonour. His name became famous; 
several persons of the highest dignity desired 
to see him; and one of the doctors, called 
Martial, received from him such religious in- 
atruction that he ever after called him master, 
and declared his belief that God Himself had éh- 
lightened him. But more than honour was to 
come ‘out of this remarkable trial, The profes- 
sor of philosophy, who had been. the cause of all 
the trouble, was so convinced of the saint’s 
worth, that be loved him ever after; and now he 
studied how to help him, and to advance him in 
learning. 

There was a poor youth, of brilliant talents, 
who had finished his course of philosophy, and 
lived in, the same room with a yotng man of 
distinguished family, but of straitened means, 
in the college of St. Barbara. We feel that we 
have advanced some way in the saint’s life when 
we come to that poor youth’s name. “He was 
called Peter Faber; and the other with whom he 
lived was Francis Xavier. It occurred to 
Pegna, the professor of philosophy, that Faber 
could help Ignatius; so he ordered the poor youth 
to repeat nd, explaih to the saint the lessons that 
were given in the school. God’s waysare not 
man’s Ways, and sar aboye out of our sight are 
the mqvements of His will. The persecutor re- 
pents, and is Ysed to bring those three great 
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names together. All the world knows that these 
mewcame together never to be disjoined; and 
that fervent Faber and loving St. Francis are 
stars in the crown of St. Ignatius. 

It is astudy for the devont soul torsee Igna- 
tius learniug of young Faber, ‘and to find him 
making marvellous progress with the poor 
youth’s help. He finished his course of philo- 
sophy, which was of three years and a half; he 
had been eighteen months at study before he be- 
gan it; and now, after a strict examination, he 
was permitted to procced to the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

-The study of divinity came next, and he be- 

n it with the Dominicans. Almighty Wis- 
om, by little and little, had revealed His inten- 
tions to His servant’smind. Ignatius now felt 
sare that he was not to work alone. He saw 
that he was to establish a society of men who 
would havé power and grace to spend their lives 
for souls. And the heart and thé judgment 
suggested to him that Petet Faber might be the 
first ofthese. Ho was modest and humble, and 
a solid education had given power to his mental 
ifts, He was of blameless life, and, from a 
child, had offered himself to God bya vow of 
chastity. The youth was tried by anxieties on 
account of his soul, and he confided his troubles 
to Ignatius. He_told him fhathe should like to 
live in s«me wild desert, where the senses could 
find no gratification, and where, night @nd day, 
he could mortify his body. The severe school 
through which the saint had passed during his 
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sojourn at Manreza had obtained him —,.wjs- 
dom as could have come by no lesser means. 
knows all that Faber can tell; he discerns tha’ 
temptation which the youth cannot seo; he 
shows him that even in a desert he will still havé 
himself. He arms him with virtues, and clotbes 
hin with humility, till the spirit conquers the 
flesh, and Faber is free. a 
Ignatius has a strong desire to speak to Faber” 
of his being his first companion. But prudeifee 
prevails, and he determines not to enter on the 
subject for two years, He continues to instruct 
him, and Faber’s soul’ grows strong under his 
care. Ignatius still preserved his idea of spend- 
ing his life among the infidels in Palestine: he 
had not yet been taught that he was intended 
for a more enduring work. So, one day, after 
they had been conversing together on holy 
things, he said to Faber that he purposed going 
to the Holy Land when he had fini$hed his di- 
vinity. Faber. embraced him, and exchimed 
with the greatest ardour that he would follow 
him, even to death. He determined to bind 
himself absolutely; but: first he wouldVisit his 
home in the diocese 9f Geneva. So Faber goes 
for a short time to the village where he was born, 
and to the mountain district where he had kept 
his master’s sheep, and studied ina little school 
ina neighbopriilg town, tilla relative, who was 
the prior of a Carthusian monastery, hed taken 
notice ofthe holy bey, and had sgnt him to Paris. 
gring Faber’s absence Ignatius turns to 
Francis Xavier® Francis Xavier isa teacher of 
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philosophy now. He possesses all those gifts 
wi.ich make a popular man, Hy is full of life and. 
wit; he has high spirits, anda generous mind. 
He is very poor; and his talents and his learning 
must earn for him that place in the world to 
which he has an hereditary right, but from which 
poverty shuts him out. The world is before him, 
and he» feels strong enough £o grapple with it, 
He is vain, and a little ostentatious, but he in- 
tends to be great, and he only acts ita little be- 
fore the time. He leads an irreproachable life. 
Ignatius, too, intended him to be great, but great 
inanother way. It was just the genius to do 
great things for God, if he could only turn his 
héart, unreservedly, to His service, 

Ignatius talked of the worthlessness of earth- 
ly greatness, and Francis Xavier was unbeliev- 
ing, and even amused. But the saint was not 
disheartened; he congratulated him on his well- 
earned reputation, and exerted himself to got 
him pupils. And still he laboured for others; 
still he sought for souls te bring back to virtue, 
working diligently in the cause to which he wag 
devote - 

He now spoke French gasily, so that his zeal 
found work to do in the city. And it seems 
that he was ho longer afraid of interrupting his 
studies: to one so learned in the, mysteries of re- 
ligion, there could have beef: ndthigg ‘nard in the 
study ofdivinity.” ‘ 

There were po devices, that he woult not use 
to startle a soul in sin, or to attract it to yepent- 
anee. Wonderful instances arfrecorded of tha 
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ingenuity of his love. There was no humilia- 
tion which he wotld not embrace to draw fis 
neighbour to God. And we have no instance 
of the “Spiritual Exercises” being used un- 
successfully. $ : 

A few examples of his works must be given. 
One day an errand of charity took him to the 
house of a Doctor of Divinity. He was# man 
of high birth and great learning. He led a re- 

ular life, but he was not a dévout characté:. 
hen the saint was admitted, he found the 
doctor playing billiards. He asked Ignatius to 
lay. But the saint had’never played billiards 
in his life, and confessed his total ignorance of 
the game. The doctor, however, pressed him 
to try, and urged him so earnestly, that he 
complied. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
liberty of spirit and tenderness of soul which this 
little incident opens to us. And iteis highly 
characteristic of the saint. Before beginning, 
Ignatius makes his own bargain. “ What shall 
we play for?” he asks the doctor pleasantly. 
“J am a poor man, and cannot play for Money. 
Will you consent to this? Tt 1 lose, I will serve 
you a whole month, and do as you command 
me; if you lose, you shall only do ont thing that 
Twill ask.” Well pleased and greatly amused, 
the doctor atcgpts® th® conditions, and he and 
Ignatius begin thtir game. But the pilliard- 
player’s espefience geryes him nothing; thought 
and sRijl are useless. ‘Ignatius plays, and keeps 
his game, and wis it, though he has never made 
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a.stroke before. There is something more 

than chance in it. The doctot is struck with 
the fact; he pleces himself under the direction 
of the saint, and makes the spiritual exercises— 
‘he is a changed man from that hour. . 

Take, as a coptrast, another scene. The 
saint is fasting three whole days, neither eating 
nor deinking. He is lying at the foot of an 
altar; he is weeping abundantly, and he'prays 
‘Without intermission. He asks for God’s grace 
to fall upon a soul that has lapsed fromfaith to 
indifference. He prevails; not only penitence, 
but true fervour is granted to the soul for which 
he has wrestled and suffered. 

“ Here, again, is an instance of his treatment 
of himself. He is working among the sick in 
the hospital, and he waits upon a man who has 
the plague. Sudden fear seizes him. There is 
something the matter with his hand; he thinks 
he has caught the infection, and for ong moment 
his spirit shudders at its task. Itis but fora — 
moment. He repents, cnd hates himself for 
that instant of cowardice. He puts the sus- 
pected” fingers into his mouth, and says to him- 
self, “If thou art ‘so afraid of one part, let the 
whole body take its share.” 


$1 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SAINT'S FIRST CCMPANIONS. 


Perer Faser returned to Paris. He had bade 
farewell to his home and his country, ard had 
disengaged himself from all human ties. He 
was faithful to the idea of following Ignatics, 
and looked upon him as a father. The first 
thing he does, on his return, is to go through 
the exercises. It would require ¢he eloquence 
of Xavier to describe the fervour of Faber. 

. We must pass it by. He seems to have séén 
clearly that it was the will of God that he should 
follow Ignatius. And when he returned to 
college his life was so devout and exemplary, 
that his friend and master told him the secret 
intention of his heart, and looked upen him as 
his beloved son in Christ Jesus. 

The holiness of Faber won the attention of 
Francis Xavier. Though he was himself a man 
of blameless life, he saw that between Dim and 
Faber there was a vast difference, and he dwelt 
upon the contrast, and reflected on his own 
state with wonder and interest, and some per- 
turbation of mind. At this juncture, Xavier 
learnt, forthe fitst time, the real quality and 
birth of Ignatius, and the discSvery hada great 
effect upsn “iim. This we can easily understand. 
Frarfcis Xavier was just inf that’ situation where 
a man may be Supposed to value the world very 
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highly. To hear such a man as Ignatius seemed 
id%e, talk of the world with contempt would 
impress him butlittle. He would only feel that 
the speaker had no knowledge of his subject. 
‘But when he saw in him a man who had left 
earth for heaven, hij mind was arrested at the 
discovery; he could listen to him, believe in 
_ him, and think of him with an inexhaustible 
“wonder and respect. 
Ignatius, who never for a moment lost sight 
of this man’s soul, nor slackened in his desire to 
secure him, conversed with him, in these* inter- 
views, in a manner intended to attract so ambi- 
tions and magnanimous a spirit. And he. 
siiceeeded. He made him see what a little 
speck this world’s existence is, when compared 
with eternity. Ho made him pass over the 
glory of this world to contemplate the pe 
glory enjoyed in the presence of God. He led 
im away ‘from the thought of the honours of 
earth to the recollection that the honour of 
God was wrapped up in the work of redemption; 
and that to be spent for His henour was the 
only fi’ambition- for generous souls. Xavier 
heard, and felt his natural, ardour not quenched, 
but increased. His ambition, purified, was 
directed to higher aims, and his soul expanded 
with desires greater than apy he had ever 
known before. Thus Ignftids” woh him for 
God, angl the world lost the scholar to find bim 
again in the saint. 1 Pico 
A Spaniard, 2 ‘bad man, called Michael 
Navarre, was so enraged at the“ioss of Xavier's - 
t € 
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‘companionship, that he determined to revenge 
himself on Ignatius, and even thought sof 
murdering him. He climbed, at night, by a 
ladder, to the window of the Saint’s room; a 
threatening voice said to him, “Wretched man, : 
where are you going? What would you do?” 
Michael hastened away terrified, and his own 
lips told the story. a 
And now Ignatius reaped the harvest of 
seed sowed, and sowed unconciously, during~ 
his residence at Alcala. Great names cluster 
round lim. Walking out, he met two young 
men; one twenty-one, the other eighteen years: 
of age. They had been studying philosophy at 
Alcala, and had there heard Ignatius called a 
saint. They were coming to Paris to finish 
their studies at the university, and they hoped 
to know Ignatius, and to place their souls under 
his care. The elder was James Laynoz, the 
younger Alphonso Salmeron; they ‘were both 
youths of extraordinary talents. It was as if 
Ignatius had gone out on purpose to meet 
them; and they seemed to know him, though 
they had never met befare. Laynez was 
struck by something-sublime in his counte- 
nance, and &poke to him, without any doubt as 
to -who he was. And Ignatius, on his part, 
cordially embraced them, as if they had been 
sent to him from ueaven. They went through 
the Spiritnal Exercises; and with an aboundin 
zeal they Jor¢ged for-nathing else. but to spem 
their Hives in apostolic labours. The next great 
name is that of Bubadilla, so called from the 
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lace of his birth, a village in the kingdom of 
ee Before he came to Pafis, he had taught 
philosophy at Valliadolid. He had great talents 
and was very poor. His poverty was a bless- 
‘ing to him. It sent him as a beggazn to Igna- 
tins; and Ignatius jvas so well supplied with 
voluntary alms that he could assist the neves- 
sitous. When relieving Bobadilla, he conversed 
with him, and was struck by the poor scholar’s 
Trning and virtue. He tried him with the 
exercises, and Bobadilla became his fifth com- 
panion, The sixth great name belongs to a 
Portuguese of good birth, personal beauty, and 
reat attainments—Simon Rodriguez. His 
father, on his death-bed, had prophesied of him 
that he should be a great servant of the Church. 
The King of Portugal had paid for his education. 
He had been several years at Paris, and had 
long known Ignatius. He had been faithfal 
to great grace, and was a man of ,angelical 
purity. Ignatius found that the only thing 
that prevented Rodriguéz joining him was his 
desire to visit the Holy Land and Jerusalem, 
and §& labour for the conversion of the infidel. 
Ignatius declared himsef to Rodriguez as he 
had done to Faber. Their hearts being set 
upon the same things, Rodriguez gave himself 
up gladly. Here, then, we see the beginning 
of the society—Ignatius anfl h&S chogen six. 
Thase men Heard from thé saint what was to 
be his and theiy design thrasigh life--thoy were 
to spend themselves in promoting the giuse of 
Jesus. They were to labouT for their awn 
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perfection, and for the salvation of-their neigh- 
bour. He told them also that, as he looked 
out upon the great field of the world, there 
seemed no harvest like that which was offered. 
in Palestire, As he spoke of the glory of 
bringing into God’s Chur ‘h the souls of these 
to whom the Holy Land was enslaved, his face 
shone with a dazzling light, and he ended by 
making a solemn vow to renounce all thinge of 
the world, and, if God permitted him, to go 
again, for His glory, to Jerusalem. 

Alt, with one mind, decl.red as he did. 
They accepted him as their spiritual father, and 
embracing with brotherly affection, promised 
themselves to each other in an indissoluble 
union, 

At this time—July, 1534—they came to 
these resolutions—that they should not quit 
their studies before they were completed, but 
would continue them till the 25th of January, 
1537; that they should bind themselves to the 
life they had chosen by a vow, to be made 
solemnly on the coming 15th of August, the 
Feast of the Assumption; that, on finishing 
their studies, they should all go to Venice to be 
ready to sail for Palestine, but tbat, if for one 
year they should be prevented from going, they 
should take it as a sign of the will of God 
that they shoula lanour elsewhere; and that 
then they should offer themselves to the Pope 
to -go wic.ever he might chose to send them. 

When the 15th of August came, they all 
met ata monastury near Paris, ena hill, where 
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the blood of many Christians‘ had been shed, - + 
an which was therefore called Mont Martre. 
Under-ground there was a chapel, where 
tradition declared that St. Denis, the apostle of. 
France, had siffered. They: had now the 
happiness of having a priest among them. 
Peter Faber, the pure-minded shepherd-boy; on > 
whose brilliant parts the charity of a relation 
had bestowed the treasure of education—the 
“poor scholar, whom Pegna the Professor had / 
sent to teach philosophy to Ignatius—the young / 
man who had-gone through the &piritual 
Exercises with an ardour that may not be des- 
cribed—he, now, having received the order of, 
priesthood, clad- in the white vestments of 
the day, said Mass. He, and they, stood 
on blood-stained ground. This, their. fire’ 
solemn step, was taken among the glorious deg 

in the sight of their great reward. The Que 

of Martyrs, of Confessors, of Virgins, heard 
children’s vows, and knew that “before lo/ 
another title would be hers, the glad offering! 
loving hearts—“ Queen of the Society of Jer sus, 
pray tor us!” “ 

Father Peter Faber gave them holy c:om- 
munion; and afterwards, each one ina loud! and 
distinct voice, declared his intention and sspeke 
his vow. Liver since, that great day has been 
especially great_in the society... St. Igriatius 
desired-that they should, ever after, renew’ their 
vows in the same way, and they haysomi so. 

The society sprang into life at the pxoment 
when heresy was. everywhere ‘isinuatingy itself. 

é " / 
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men to France; who brought, together with, 
their scholarship, the new opinions of German.” 
Calvin and Zuinglius were now known as well 
as Luther. The first endeavours of Ignatius: 
and his campanions were, thtrefore, directed * 
against their errors, They iAstructed the igno- 
rant; and confirmed the wavering in the faith; 
and many who had fallen were, by their méans, 
brought back to the Church. During this time, 
the saint himself, though labouring for others 
though praying for his beloved sons, was re- 
turning*to something like, his old life of penance 
and contemplation, There was a church, then 
called the Church of Our Lady in the fields, 
and afterwards the Church of the Carmelites; 
there he spent whole days; the Divine Mysteries 
giving themselves, as it were, to the gaze of his 
soul. And, again, in a cave near the monastery, 
where their vows liad been made, he subjected 
his body sto great severities. His Htalth and 
stgength failihg, medical advice was taken, and 
he was ordered to ledve France, and breathe 
his native air. His companions were grieved 
at the thought of parting with him, but dreaded 
losing him altogetherdrom earth. As Xavier, 
Salmeron, and Laynez could not asolutely re- 
nounce all their worldly goods until some family 
affairs wero arranged jn Spain, Ignatius under- 
took to go theve forthem. And he had another 
reason ; ee a that he might now make 
reparajion™for son® scandyls hg had given in 
his youth, 

St. Ignatius *therefore prepared for his 
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journey. But the trial of. misrepresentation 
“again fell upon him. A rumour spread that he 
and his companions were tainted with the new 
opinions. People saw men of different ranks 
closely bound to each other, and living with 
persevering stric{1ess; again the weak took 
alarm, and the wicked plotted their destruction; 
and again Ignatius was accused to Matthew Ori, 
the Inquisitor. Curiously enough, his enemies 
“declared that the whole evil lay in the book— 
“the mysterious book,” they called it~—of the 
Spiritual Exereises. It was nothing +o Igna- 
tius to suffer in his own person and character, 
but now, for the honour of the Gospel they 
aspired to preach, and for the sake of the boly 
pie whom they reckoned in their number, 
gnatius deferred his journey, in order to vindi- 
cate his companions and himself. 

Matthew Ori knew the saint well, He 
would nut listen to his accusers; but he ‘asked 
to read the book ofthe Exercises. If Ignatius 
had desired a triumph, he now had such as even 
a saint might have accepted gladly. The 
Inquisitor asked to copy the book, not as evi- 
dence against the writer, but to benefit his own 
soul, and to assist him in directing other people. 
Ignatius consented. But this was not what hé 
had sought. He wanted to clear the characters 
of men who professed ana aspired to serve God. 
He therefore ovtained from the Inquisitor an 
attestation, in, writing, of-the sou.d doctrine 
contained in the book. Matthew Ori added 
such words of praise, tht when Ignatius 
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received the document, he was confounded. _—, 
s:. As there was® nothing more to keep hie" 
from his journey, he took leave of his beloved, 
éompanions, exhorted them to perseverancey 
and put Father Faber in authority, he being ths, ~ 
only priest among them. Itfwas agreed thaw 
on finishing his business in Spain, he should g. 
to Venice, and wait for them to meet him there 
It was the beginning of the year 1535, and they 
had no hope of meeting till January, 15377™™ 
But the value of education, when consecrated 
to God's service, was very great in the saint’s 
eyes. A chosen few, of mighty talents, had 
gathered round him, and he wished their, 
powers to be perfected; so they looked forward 
calmly and patiently, and even fixed the day for 
their leaving Paris, the 25th of January, The 
saint was too weak to walk; his companions 
bought him a horse, and so, leaving Paris, he 
directed his course to the Pyrenees. ‘is health 
improved daily. 

He arrived at a place about two league, 
from Loyola. Shortly after, another persons 
named John d’Equibar, arriyed. In oth€r days 
he had known Ignatjus. Having asked the 
master of the inn what company hg had, he was 
told ofa single cavalier, meanly clad, speaking, 
with a pure accent, the language of the country. 
Curiosity %oqk ‘SEqhibar to the room where 
Ignatius wag. The door was “locked, but there 
‘was an aperaure lange. enough jg allow of his 
‘Jooking ‘in. The saint was on his knees, and 
Equibar recogn®ed him, He was cnet by 
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sickness and austerity, but there was no loss 
“6s the grandeur of mien which distinguished 
the nobility of Loyola, and he was known in- 
stantly xs Don QGarcia’s brother. We may 
“ imagine how such a discovery must have de+ 
lighted such a m{n as d’Equibar. He rode to 
Loyola, to tell the tale. Don Garcia was fail of 
joy ct the tidings, for he had not long before 
heard that his long-lost brother was leading a 
“saintly life in France. Of course, Ignatius 
would come to Loyola, and he went forth with. 
princely magnificence to meet him. Yet, with 
a very natural suspicion of his brother’s humi+ 
ity, he sends, first of all,a holy priest with a 
message of welcome. Ignatius received the 
message kindly, but he did not go to Loyola. 
He went aside to a small town called Azpetia, 
not far from it, and entered the hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalene. His brothers came to him, 
and his nephews also, and they entreated him to 
come to Loyola. “It is your honie,” they said, 
“come, and be master thtre.” But he answer- 
ed that he had no home in this world, and was 
no more than the servant of the poor. Then 
they sent him a rich bed and other furniture. 
The things, were arranged in his room at the 
hospital, and he allowed them to remain, not to 
wound the affection of his relatives. Every 
night he tumbled the bedding? in ofder that it 
mightdook as if'he had slept upon. it, but he lay 
always on thg flogr. §0,~ when Bicy sent him 
meat and delicate food, he divided it all-4mong 
the poor and the sick, and" daily begged his 
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own bread from door to door. Thus he lived, 
and never went 8 Loyola but once. He hf 
not wished to go at all, and had refused his 
brother’s most earnest entreaties; but he went 
this once, because he would nét withstand the 
importunity of his brother’s4yife. She longed 
to have him in the house. Shé longed for 
him, to rest beneath her roof, because hé waa. 
@ saint. So she did not speak of this world’s 
things; sho said, “Grant my prayer, for the 
-sake of the Passion of our Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
and then Ignatius went., The ‘ight of the an- 
cient home affected him much. Then came the 
recollections of his youth, with its worldly dew 
signs and proud aspirations. He looked back 
upon the past with sentiments which the world 
will never understand. Some writers, as if to 
enhance his virtue by the force of contrast, 
have been tempted to use expressions which 
might lead. people to believe that his youth’ had 
been dissolute and grossly corrupt. ‘ But there 
is no authority for this, and Jet us thank God 
for it, for it is in His saints that the, Lord 
is wonderful. Sin must akvays remain the 
reatest degradation and calamity of life. We 
thank God, then, that, when this egreat saint 
looked back on the scenes which the walls of 
the old home brought,to his recollection, he had 
not to reproach himself with thoge transgressions 
which pe the soul farthest from * God. 
Still he ws5"profousdly humbledgand, after one 
ight diwided between prayer and such rest as 
- the bare floor allo&ed—afjer some holy , words 
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on the blindness of worldly men, and the vanity 
ot the things for which they live—he returned 
to the hospital, once more to put on a sharp 
. hair-shirt and an iron chain, to discipline him- 
self severely . every day, and to teach poor 
children their cafecnism. : 
The undisciplined heart exclaims, “Was it 
worth while to leave Loyola for this?”. Don 
_-s@arcia thought it, and gaid it. The saint re- 
plied, “If but one poor child will learn, it is 
enough to satisfy me.” 
Thus he turned from the home of his ‘fathers, 
and never saw it any more. But what he 
gave up for God, the Almighty in after years 
estowed on the Society. For very long the 
place where he had slept, and the rooms he 
had formerly inhabited, were visited as sacred 
spots. And when evil thoughts were wilfully en- 
tertained in them, the Divine vengeance fell upon 
the sinner. At last the Society becamc possessed 
of Loyola, and it returned to the saint asa Jesuit 
house for his sons. The Society still possess it. 
Students of divinity were allowed to preach, 
and the saint had the happiness of preaching 
every Sunday, and on twoor three days of the 
week. CUrcwds flocked to hear him, and he was 
obliged to mect them in the open fields. Here 
he made reparation for one of the. sins of his 
youth. With several other boys he had once 
brokeii into a garden, and taken and destroyed a 
considerable caantity of fruit. What they had 
done in a boyish spirit of mischief was‘laid toa 
man’s charge, and he was severely punished. 
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Now Ignatius publicly confessed the trath. 
The man who had been unjustly treated was be- 
fore him; he called him by his name and begged 
his pardon; and then, outof his inheritance, he. 
gave hin» two farms as 2° reparation. He 
preached boldly against all Minis of vice, against 
gaming and extravagant pleasures, and’ against 
those, fashions which produced an appearance of 
immodesty in women, On the ten days from _ 
Ascension-day to Pentecost, he preached so suc- 
cessfully that gamesters threw cards and dice 
into the river, the most abandoned characters 
left their evil lives, and all swearing and .blus~ 
phemy were exterminated in the town, Bute 
when the saint saw the saddest sight Ba earth— 
sin in holy places; when he saw such sacrilegious 
provocation, then came the triumph of the suc- 
cess with which it had pleased God to bless and 
reward him. His courage equalled hig sanctity. 
He would seek for punishment on ‘those who 
would not be reformed, and did not hesitate to 
vall for the rigorous execution of the law against 
scandals, He was, in truth, a great ang a safo 
reformer, for he was a saint.+ 
He had not yet given away the whole of his 
property, so he founded a charity, with practical 
wisdom and tenderness, for the poor who were 
not beggays. 4 wag called the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Angancient Spanish 
custom had fallen'into disuse—that of praying y 
every, night for th® dead.. Igwatius revived it, 
For hi sake hisgelatives at Loyola undertook to 
give away, on every Supday, twelve lpaves of 
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bread in honour of the twelve apostles. He.also 
established the devotion of thé Angelus. Wit- 
nesses from Azpetia, during the process of his 
canonization, summed up the success of this 
“visit of the saint’in this way—‘‘He, did what 
he. liked.” mee 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SAINT REACHBS BOLOGNA. 


Tue reputation of Ignatius increased every day. 
The people brought the sick to him that he 
might cure them. A poor woman, possessed by 
the devil, vas brought, that he might deliver her 
from his power. he bade her submit to the 
exorcism of the Church, and not ask a poor sin- 
ner to command devils. But they entreated 
him onfy to make the sign of the cross over her 
he did so, and God gave her freedom and 
strength. At this time he heard from Paris 
that Faber had added three more to the Society, 
and that these three had made their first vows 
when the six others had renewéd theits, at Mont 
Martre, on the Feast ofthe Assumption. Their 
usmes were Claude le Jay, John Céoturus, and 
aPscal Brouet. So, on the 15th of August, 
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While rejoicing over this addition to his com- 

panions, in the mtdst of the exercise of his gréat 

power over souls and dominion over disease, 

Ignatius was struck with a sickness so severe : 
that his degth was expected. ‘Again his brother 

entreated him to make Le}éla his home, er 

that he would accept from him such comforts as 

his state seemed to require; but these Sffers 

were refused. However, he could not prevent 

two women, his cousins, coming to the hospital, 
and nursing him in his sickness; their names 

, were Maria Doriola and Simom d’Alzaga. At 

night they occupied a room next to that of 

Tgnatius; and once, from this room, they heard. 
his sighs so plainly, that, in great alarm, they 

went to assist him. They found him lying with 

joined hands, and eyes raised towards heaven. 

The fervour of his soul was seen on his face, 

and they hid their eyes from the dazzling sight. 

Confoundgd at being thus discovered,"the saint 

entreated thetn to keep what they had witnessed 

a secret, He could ‘not bear that God’s great 

favours should he spoken of. 

He recovered, and as sogn as he wis well 
enough he left Azpetia, His brother sent him 
money, a horse and servants. Therg is an ex- 
quisite politeness in the hearts of saints. He 
would-not distress Don Garcia by refusing these 
things; he u8ed then a he was beyond the fear of 
grieving him,gand then got rid ofthem. He went 
to the castkeOf Xavier, ,passing the walls of the 
well-kiewn Pampeluna, and then to Almazon and 
Toledo, to arrang? the affairs of Francis Xavier, 
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Laynea, and Salmeron. Thence he proceeded’ 
onthe way to Valentia, from waich place he de-. 
signed to sail for Venice. At Segorbe lived 
one of the three Spaniards of whom the reader 
‘has heard, who, in imitation of Ignatius, left the 
upiversity of Paris,"und took up their abode in 
the hospital of St. James, and who were carried 
forcikly away by their friends. This was Don 
John de Castro, and Ignatius stopped to see him. 
“ie was a novice in the house of the Carthusians, 
and a man of great piety. Ignatius now told 
him allthat hac been done; he spoke to"him of 
his hopes, and ended with asking his opinion 
—sadadvice. Don John refased to answer him 
at the moment; he asked to be left to ponder on 
the matter till the following day. He spent the 
night in prayer—the whole night: The next 
morning, at daybreak, he came forth in such 
transports of joy as could not be restrained, 
saying that the whole design was from-God, and 
that all Christendom should be benefited by it. 
In his zeal, he offered himself to Ignatius. But 
the saint saw that Don John had been called to 
a different life, and he only confirmed him in 
his vocation. The whole transaction’ was 
entered in the records of the Carthusian house. 
At Valentia, Ignatius embarked on board. a 
merchant ship, which wag leaving the port for 
Genoa. It bad not long put *o sea when a. 
so arose, such -a tempest asno man living 
on that coast -rememberad before.” “The, vesse) 
wesalmost gone. Not a shadow of Rope re- 
‘mained. Not a creature of board had any 
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thought of life. Butamid all thé terror, and 
despair, and lanfentation that sucha moment 
brings, Ignatius was tranquil, and in perfect 
peace. Perhaps we think that he was calm he- 
cause he knew that he was notgto die, because he ~ 
bad God’s work to do, and rt&t live till it was 
accomplished. No; not a thought of the kind 
darkened the lustre of his humility, or attracted 
tohimself the slightest portion of a trust that 
was placed exclusively in God. He believed;~ 
as others believed, that the hour of death was 
come; end he who but a little while before had 
even fixed the day when he should commence 
the great work for which he had been so long., 
preparing, had no grief, no regret, no thought 
yond the adorable will of God. We rest 
amazed on the simplicity of his love, for out of 
his love this great strength grew. He sorrowed ' 
becanse he had not more faithfully corresponded 
with the grace that had been bestéwed upon 
him; but hé could repose all things on his love. 
Like St. Peter, he could appeal from his own 
heart to Omniscience: “Thou knowest—Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” , His deep Mhmility 
had nothing to give yp, his absorbing love had 
nothing to fear. The existence of tle Society of 
Jesus seemed to tremble on the fate of a few 
‘shattered planks, and, the founder, a penitent to / 
‘the last, lodkeg fof death, and was at peace. 
All at oyce the wind chefiged, the storm 
ted, ancthe vessel, with broken masts, and 
‘hhavinfno rudder, swept on her way, and enter- 
red the harbour o® Genoa in safety: not‘a soul 
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was lost. It was piously believed that He Who 
holds the winds in the hollow of His hand, and 
Whom the waves obey, had called up this storm, 
- not only for the trial of His servant, but for his 
rotection, The ;sirate Barbarossa ofcupied the 
Weditersunsan with a fleet ofa hundred vessels. 
He gommitted all kinds of outrage, seizing every 
ship tit came within his power, and makin, 
slaves of crew and passengers. But he had not ‘ 
dared to encounter this dreadful tempest, and 
so the ship carrried Ignatius found safety in the 
storm, . 
He went from Genoa to Bologna, and lost his 
“way on the Apennines. When speaking, long 
atter, of this, he said that it was the greatest 
danger he had ever heen in. Having missed 
the beaten track, he found himselfon the edge 
of a steep mountain, and had to climb along its 
precipitoys face, clinging for his support to jut- 
ting rocks and stunted bushes, with sc&ircely any 
support for his feet; and in the far depth a 
foaming torrent swept its way rapitlly. Implor- 
ing the help of Heaven, he went on, and at last, 
reaching tho right‘road, he got to Bologna. 

At the entrance of thé town, having to pass 
over a narrow bridge, his foot slipped, and he 
fell intoa ditch. Wearied and foot-sore, and 
covered with mire, the sai:t entered Bologna an 
object of conterspt and derision: All day he 
begged for bread, and all day he'yas refused 
Loth food and ‘noney. At fast the students of 
the Spanish college took compassion “on the 
miserable-looking beggar, and gave him shelter 
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and relief. - . 

>” Weexpect to finda saint in fasting, poverty, 
and humiliation; but what strange vicissitudes 
are found in the trials of Ignatius. One hour 
miracles aye worked for eo Waaaed peg at 
another, he is allowed to fall info a muddy ditch, 
and to enter a large town, suffering and scoffed 
at. The sea—the mightiest of all earth]? ob- 
jects—is under obedience to bear him safely; 
yet no man’s heart is moved to give him a piece 
of bread. What a new noviceship was this. 
What “new trials. To see the vessel, 
rudderless and without masts, pursue her 
course by the great power of God; soon after tou 
hein peril that called for his own strongest 
efforts; then to be in danger of death by famine, ° 
as if everything depended on his neighbour. 
We can see in these things a picture, asit were, of 
the trials through which the Society of Jesus was 
always to be passing. At one moment, the admi- 
ration of those umong syhom they live; at another, 
mocked by theidlers in the street. We see the wis- 
dom of their founder’s life of preparation or his 
work, . 

Up and down the werld; a beggar in London, 

. astudent in Paris, the preacher of sapernataral 
power at Azpetia; a pilgrim in Rome; and 
blessed vel iene @f unutterable glory in 
Palestine. ieved in, suspected, applauded, 
derided, accuéed, acquitted; the friend of to-day 
to be ,the Enemy of t-moyrowg and yet, in 
suffering successful, in weakness strong, and 
triamphant amid Mame; it wits, indeed, st new 
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novitiate, and a picture of what was to-come. 3 
Ignatius was to prove himself under all kinda 

of trial.” Some may appear very small to uss 
but no trialwas small that might have moved 
his soul to a senti nent of self-laudatien. 7 
The power of tne saints lies in their humility. 
Humility conquers self. Ignatius came forth 
\froni Manreza, having thus conquered ;: and, 
in his humility, he conquers the world. It saved 
“him from ever being taken by surprise; it saved 
him from all anger, and confusion, and buman 
respect; at once the lowliest and the most in- 


dependent of men. So emptied of self, that- 


~God worked in him and by him with an extra- 
ordinary power. It is a supernatural state, and 
the world cannot understand it. : 
The spirit of the world has never understood 
the spirit of St. Ignatius, and never will; ae little 
can it understand the trials of the saint; all is 
folly or riadness in its sight. For,.to under- 
stand him, it is necessary to believe in God far 


more perfectly than suits with the vague gene- 


ral acquiescence of the worldly soul; the world 
beholas, and possihly may intellectually under- 
stand, the withdrawal of holy souls from their 
pursuits ard pleasures into convent life. But 
that ¢ whole society of men, living in the world, 
should walk the length and breadth of the earth, 
distinguished in literature and science, learned 
in divinity and fne art of saving siners, and yet 
free and undistracted, with ‘heir owa souls safe 
in the sweet captivity of Jesns—havingtnt ana 
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above its comprehension. Again and again it 
raises up and ace@ses theso men of being like 
itself. But they cannot use their great gift of 
wisdom for others, to their’ own Josssand God, 
Who gave ghem to the world, frotects them in it. 
And now that we are conié@ to the end of the 
peciliar personal trials of tho saint, we may 
dwell on them a little longer by the light that 
time flings back. As we gaze, we see more and 
more clearly that the great and distinguishing 
gifts of the saint were humility, and wisdom for 
others a3 wellas for himself. We have no rex 
cord of emotion to measure by. We can onl 
say we know, or we guess his humility by his still 
ness; by his emptiness, for he did not feel that he 
had anything to relinquish; by his peace, for all 
in his soul was God. ‘ 
We will now take the great day of the 
Bociety’s trouble—their day of shipwreck—and 
look for a momont at the reflectiott of their 
founder’s spifit in the storm., At the suppres- 
‘ion. they were dumb. For more than forty 
years they worked in the world as secular priests, 
Their acquiescence in their sentence wis not 
only ready—for that: perfect obedience se-~ 
cured—but it was mute. Everys possession 
passed away—and the admiration of Whristen- 
dom had expressed,itself in vast gifts to the 
Society—aild, they became poor without an 
effort. For Above forty years fhe madness and 
sensuality that had elaynourgd fo their suppres~ 
sion rided Europe, for this great barrier against 
sin and infidelity was gone. The disbanded 
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members of that holy force, year by year, buried 
their dead till only 86 were’ left of the 20,000 
that existed at the time of the suppression. - 
The suppression of the Society dates from 
the 17th Augush 1773. In the year 1814, on 
the 7th of August, the Pope’s bull restoring the 
Society was published in Rome. The Holy 
Father declares this to be in answer to the un- 
_animous voice of the Vatholie world. Pius VEE. 
“was accompanied bya vast and rejoicing multi-~ 
tude from the Quirinal to the Gest, where the 
bull was read in the presence of such of the Jesuit 
fathers as could assemble there. They shed 
stears as they listened. The oldest of them was 
Albert do Montalto, who had reached 126 years, 
and who had been 108 years a Jesuit. Quietly 
and peacefully the old men came in, dropping 
into their places, doing their work again; uniting 
others to them, and existing onee more as if 
these forty years had been but a single day. 
Now that the trial is past,the world might envy 
the survivors—only that the world does not 
know how to envy those whom nothing elates. 
But we can bless God because the spirit of those 
peacetul depths whence tkeir great founder drew 
his strengthis living in the Society, and blesses 
and reanimates our own day. % 
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CHAPTER x. 
THE MEETING AT Yewtcz, 


Havina remained a short time at Bologna, 
supported by the charity of the Spanish college, 
Ignatius went on to Venice, where he arrived 
about the end of the year 1535. He employed 
himself in works of mercy. The saint could 
not be hid. There was a man of good family 
at Venice, a Spaniard, called James Hozez.- 
He had heard of Ignatius; and, as evil reports 
travel fast, we are not surprised to find that he 
had heard of him as a person suspected of heresy.” 
James Hozez was a learned man, and a good one. 
He had also heard of Ignatius as a master of 
the sciencaof the saints, and he determined to go 
through the Spiritual Exercises under him; but, 
fearing the taint of heresy, he armed himself 
with many books, of perfect orthodoxy, jnclud- 
ing an abridgment of the.Councils of the 
Church; and so, desireus of improvement, yet 
fearfal of error, he set himself to bas holy task, 
Ignatius triumphed. Hozez edified and con- 
vinced, pledged binsalf to join the Society. 
There werg also two brotherg now at enioe, 
whom Ignatihs had known af Alcala. They 
haa: Sivek a a eS Ce ce. a a 
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of God as to their future life, and declared their 
intention of joining the Society that the saint 
should form. Among other Venetians who 
sought him, and regulated their lives by his di- 
rection, was Pefsr Contarini. He-was after+ 
wards Bishop of saffo. * ; 
Ignatius had again to endure the trial of 
misunderstanding and evil judgment. Again 
he heard the cry that he was a heretic in dis- 
“guise; that he was wandering about, infecting 
the world; and even that he had a familiar spirit, 
who told him sécret things, and directed him 
to go from place to place when danger aroee, 80 
-that justice could never overtake him. The 
saint applied to the Pope’s nuncio, demanding 
to have the reports examined into, and his guilt 
declared, if he was guilty, The nuncio gave 
sentence in his favour. At this moment Igna- 
tius derived great benefit from his friendship 
with one’ who led a religious life in Kenice, and 
was held in the highest respect by the people. 
This was Peter John Caraffa, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Theate, who gave up his archiepiscopal 
see to found the order of the Theatines. Caraffa 
subsequently became Pope by the title of Paul 
IV., and fited the Papal chair at the time of the 
saint’s death. i 


© In the translation of Bouhour’s life by Dryden, 
this name is given Batto, The plase is most likely 
Baffo, the ancient Paphos, -in <the island of Cyprus, 
which was a Bishop's see until the taking of @}prus by 
the Torkish infidels under Mustapha, in the year 1571. 
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‘Ignatius had expected to remain alone in 
Venice till early* in the following year, 1537, 
when his companions in Paris were to jon him; 
but war broke out between Francis I. and 
Charles W., and the Emperér having entered 
Provence, there was a fear of the passages on 
the’ frontier being closed. This determined 
those.who were in Paris to leave it for Venice 
immediately, and they set out on the 15th of. 
November, 1536. 

They went on foot, and throughs Lorrain; 
they each had a strap and.a wallét, in which they 
carried their writings. Three of them were now 
priests, Faber, le Jay, and Brouet. Every day- 
they said Mass, and every day the others re- 
ceived communion, * When'they passed through 
Germany, they hung their beads round their 
necks as a profession of faith. It was a season 
of great rigour, and the journey was a severe 
one, but they declared that their desire of seein 
Ignatius made the way less painful. On the 
th of January, 1537, Ignatius, weeping for joy, 
embraced them. James Hozez had nowy joined 
him, so they were eleven in number. They 
immediately set thentselves to works of merey, 
dividing their labours between ty4o hospitals, 
visiting the sick, burying the dead, and teach- 
ing childrgn. Sp they went on till the middle 
of Lent. ‘ 

By this tne Peter Caraffa had been made a 
cardinal, and live@® in Rome. @ And here we 
come t{pon one of those instances of distrust ang 
suspicion which can nevex be explained, Thong 
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Ignatius had owed, in some measure, the cessa- 
tion of calumny at Venice to Caraffa’s esteem for 
him, yet now the cardinal had himself become 
suspicious of the saint. So when, in the middle 

" of Lent, his companions went to Rame, Igna- 
tius remained atVenice. It was thought that - 
his-cause would prosper better without him, and 
yet the cardinal was a most holy man. How- 
ever, God had provided another friend. * 

™  Atthat time Henry VILL. of England had 
roused the indignation of the Emperor Charles 
V. by his treatment of Queen Katharine, who 
was the emperor’s sister. The emperor sent to 

.. Rome, maintaining the validity of the marriage, 
The learned doctor selected for this office was 
that same P&er Ortiz who had known the saint 
so wellin Paris, and to whom Francis Xavier 
and Peter Faber were familiar names, He re- 
-eoived them gladly, and presented them to the 
Pope. He spoke of them as learned, humble, 
and very holy men, who desired nothing so 
much as the conversion “of sinners, and only 
sought permission to go into the Holy Land to 
preach Christianity to the infidels. They did 
not remain long in Rome. After their inter- 
view with Pope Paul LIL, they visited the holy 
places, and returned to Venice. They found 
Ignatius still at his work in the hospitals, and 
they met him with good news. . 

The Pope Kad himself prop§sed to them 
some difficult points of theology, and the mo-~ 
desty and accuracy of their replies geve the 
Holy F ather the greatest satiffaction. Though 
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he’ had never seen Ignatius, he knew himin 

his children, an was so convineed of thefr 
piety and learning, that he not only granted 

them permission to labour in the Holy Land, 

but: gave deave to those who ‘vere not priests to 
be ordained by any bishop. “He included Igna- 
tis in this permission; and bya dispensation 

allowed Alphonso Salmeron to receive ordination 

also, though he was only twenty years of age. 
He gave them sixty crowns of gold, and sent 
them back to Venice; but at the same time he 

told them that he did not believé that they would 

he able to fulfil their desire of going to Palestine, 

as the Holy See, the emperor, acid the republic- 
of Venice, were on the point of entering into a 

league against the Turks, which would prevent 
their reaching the Holy Land. Other persons 

gave them money; and _ this, with the gold he- 
stowed by the Holy Father, they put aside for 
their vovage to Palestine, whenever it should 

tike:place. - 

“They now made their vows of poverty and 
perpetual chastity, in the presence of dhegl upels 

nuneto, and worked in thes hospitals till mid- 

summer, when, on 8% John’s day, those who 

had not received priests’ orders, we%e ordained 

by’ Vincent Nigusanti, Bishop of Arbe,* who 

was moved gven te ters by their devotion. 

And now glgnatins is a pgiest, and he has 
consecrated fiands, and on his words the Be- 
loved of his soul wil wait, and came down from’ 

oA Sty and bishppric in the island of Arbe, in the 
Adriatic, on the coast of Dalatia. ae 
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heaven and be with men; the power to bind and 
to loose is his, and to bless as hehas never 
blessed before. : ee 

We come now to a sight of that gift of fear, 
which he used to tell people to pray.for. That 
foar of God that is not slavery, but homage. 

(It is a gift that those whose lives are cast in an 
enterprising ago should know the value of, : 

z They could now say Mass, and yet they 
feared. So they separated, going into solitary 
places apart, but not so far but that they might 
re-assemble if ah opportunity occurred for reache 
ing Palestine. Ignatius went to a ruined 
cottuge, a short distance from Vicenza. ‘He 
never went out except to beg for food. He 
fasted every day. He was incessant in prayer. 
And here he received that wonderful gift of tears 
that even endangered his eyesight. So passed 
forty days, but he could not approach the altar 
as a priest. September came, and October; 
the others had said their first Masses. Month 
after month passed by; the end of the year 
had arrived, and another year begun, and still 
the saint dared, not celebrate the sacred 
mysteries. or) 

It is rnportant that we should understand 
that this fear had no connection with scrupulo- 
sity. It was the holy fear.that accompanies 
supernatural knowledge, and is found side by 
side with burning love. He had been: healed 
by St. Petey, he.had -bekeld the Immaculate 
Mother of God, . explanations of the mysteries 
of faith had been vouchsaféd to him; and new 
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that this last and greatest gift had come, he. re+ 
ecived it with glalness and adoration, but witk 
the worship of fear. As he loves as few have 
loved, so he fears as few have feared; and he 
goes to the Masses of his sovs, but he fears to 
say the words himself. The?t is a wealth af 
edification in this, He will say Mass one day, 
and neither fear less nor love less. He*will 
approach the altar, impelled by the Divine con- 
descension, which uses His creature, who is* 
nothing, for His own ends, and Whose will 
must be done. And so in Rome, at St. Mary 
Major, the Christmas twelvemonth after his 
ordination, Ignatius said Mass for the first time. 

After their ordination, they all waited in the 
neighbourhood of Venice, diligently employed 
in the service of souls, till the year was out. 
They used to preach to the people out of doors, 
in the streets and market-places. They spoke 
bad-Italian, and their appearance was so unlike 
what the peopls had_been accustomed to, that 
curiosity brought them hearers. . Bat they 
preached with such unction as to produce great 
fraits of penitence; and having thus spSnt the 
day, they begged trom door to door, and passed 
the night in their solitary shelters, lying on 
straw. 

This life was tgo agstere to be borne with- 
out suffering. | Most of them fell sick, and Simon 
Rodriguez who, with le Jay, fived with a her- 
mit called Antonicy op the top, of a hill near 
Bassan@, was expected to die. “ Ignatius was 
himself very ill “of a lingering fever; but on 
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hearing of the danger of Rodriguez, he set out 
to walk from Vicenza to BasSano, which was:a ” 
long day’s journcy. Faber went with him, and 
. Faber was strong and well; but he could not, 
in his strength, ‘keep pace with the saint in bis 
weakness, so great was the desire he had to reach - 
Rodriguez, When Ignatius had to wait for - 
Faber, as was often the case, he waited for him 
. praying on his knees, and an assurance came - 
into his mind that Rodriguez would not die; he 
told it-to Faber, and the event proved it true. | 
On arriving, they found that the hermit des- 
pared of his friend’s life, and that the physician 
~had given him up. But Ignatius took him in 
his arms, and said—‘ Fear nothing, you shall 
recover.” Rodriguez began to amend rapidly, 
and in a few days was well. 
A singular temptation now befell Rodriguez. 
He felt that restlessness and fatigue. were as~ 
-sociated with Ignatius, and that in thehermitage 
there was solitude and peace; he believed that 
God called him to be a hermit, It was a temp- 
tation Jikely to succeed with a man recovering r 
from sickness.* And there was great trath in 
the form it took. He-argued that outward 
employments dissipate the saintly~ spirit, and 
that an interior life unites with God; .that the 
followers of Ignatius mug: abvays pix with the 
world, and that great danger must attend them; 
that a man’s first duty was to his dwn soul; and 
he would stay,there, and setve God in solitude. 
He had bétter be secure than advefiturous. 
Only the. thought of his vow and his regard for 
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the saint restrained him from leaving the infant. 
-aociety. He Was at Bassano with Ignatius, 
Faber, and.le Jay. He stole out, lett them 
without a word, and proceeded towards the her-. 
mitage. But he was met by a vision of'a man of 
giant stature and terrible aspect, armed with a 
a@word, and standing across his path. At first 
vhe thohght that his eyes deceived him; bat on 
finding it to be supernutural, he returned, even 
running, to the town. Ignatius met him with 
an embrace, and these words: ‘*O man of little 
faith, why hast thou doubted?” Then Rodri- 
yuez knew that God had told the saint, and he 
was immediately confirmed in his vocation. 

The year of waiting was now over. The 
League, of which the Pope had spoken, pre- 
vented the sailing of the ships which took the 
pilgrims to Jerasalem; and now their vow ob- 
liged them to present themselves to the Pope, 
ahd: offer 4heir services to him for the Church. 
Ignatius went to Rowe, accompanied by Faber 
and Laynez, The others repaired to different 
aa Xavier and Bobadilla went to Qplogna; 

e Jay and Rodriguez to Ferrara; Paseal and 
Salmeron to Siennas Codurus and Hozez to 
Padua; where they severally earhed a great 
reputation for piety, and for the direction of 
souls. Before they had separated, they had 
drawn upa sqrt of rule of lite They were to 
Jodge in hospitals, and live on ‘alms; each was, 
week , hy week, tothe Superior gver the other; 
they Vere to preach whenever they were 
allowed; they were to teach childrens Christian 

b 
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: doctrine and good manners, and were not to take 
money in payment tor their work: the: glory 
of God and the good of their neighbour were 
.ulways to be present to their souls. 

It was now fhat, for the first ‘ian they 
tcok their proper fame. When asked who and 
what they were, the saint bade them answer that 
they were called Tus Socrery or Jesus. _ This 
title had been kept for them even since the in- 
terior illuminations of Manreza; it has alwaye 
been believed that God not only then revealed 
to the saint what the Order should be, bat also 
its glorious appellation. 


ne Cee 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SAINT BEGINS AIS LIFE IN ROWE. 


I@nativs, with Laynez and Faber, set out for 
Rome, He received communion every day 
from the hands of ene of his companions. He 
journeyed the whole way en toot, in uninterrupt- 
ed meditatién on the mysteries ot the Life and 
Passion of our Blessed Lord. It was at this 
time that he wus favourg! with one of his most 
remarkable visions. 

By the roadside, somewhere bétween Sienna 
and Rome, 3 a,ruingd chapel. The saint, 
attracted by the sight, went within its ¢valls to 
pray. “His prayer was a r&ommendation te 
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the favour of God of the society which he was - 
on his way to offer to the Vicar of Christ, in 
Rome.” Hardly had he began to pray, when he 
“beheld the Eternal Father, how we know not, - 
but He pr&sented him to Ggd the Son, Who 
bore on His shoulders a heavy cross. Then 
Jesus, looking on Ignatius, said—" F will be pro- 
pitious to you in Rome.” When he was come 
to himself, he went forth with a countenance 
that bore evidence of this favour, and said to 
Faber and Laynez, that heknew not what 
trials or ill-treatment might be instore, but 
this he knew, that Jesus would be propi~ 
tious to them. He then related all that he 
had heard and seen; and the particulars of the 
vision were repeated ata conference by Laynez, 
when he became general of the — society. 
Throughout his life, the saint was always re- 
served: when speaking of God’s favours; and 
when qtlestioned concerning this wonderful 
occurrence, he used to refer to Laynez, and say 
that he had told him all the circumstances at 
the time. However, when Ignatins verote the 
Constitutions, he spoke of ‘his interior disposi- 
tions as beifig the sime as they ,were in that 
hour when the Eternal Father put him with 
His Son. * 

It wasathe eral c¥ the year 1537, when Igna- 
fius and his jwo friends enteyd Rome. Ortiz 
presented them to the Holy Father, who gladly 
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~ received the saint’s offers of service; he appoint- 
ed Laynez und Faber to teach divinity in the 
college of Sapienza; and hé assigned to Ignatius 
- the work of refogming manners by means of the 
Spiritual Exercises and Christiarf teaching, 
Then Ignatius returned the money that he and 
his companions had received for their journey to 
Jerusalem, : 
Ignatius gave the Spiritual] Exercises to 
Cardinal Contarini, one of the most learned 
doctors of the day. This great man took the 
saint for his director, and with his own hand 
made a copy of the Exercises. The Spanish 
Doctor Ortiz also put himsell’ under the saint's 
direction, and in order to make the Exercises 
with the best advantage, went with him to the 
seclusion of Monte Cassino. He said that he 
had there learnt from Ignatius in forty days 
more theology than he had before leamt in 
torty years, ee 
While the saint was :&@ Monte Cassino, he 
heard that at Bologna, Xavier was ill and not 
expecte] to live; and that at Padua, Hozez and 
Cordurus, having been imprisoned for one 
night, under some aceusation of treason against 
the state, had been liberated in consequence of 
the feeling of the town in their favour; bat that 
Hozez was ill of a_tever,* mf in the greatest 
extremity. The saint knew imngediately that 
this illness would be mortal, and that Hozez was 
to be the first *f their-dead.” At the moment of 
his departure, he beheld him earried by angels 
into Paradise: and he was favoured with'a second 
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vision; when hearing Mass, at the words. 
“Omnibus. sanctéé,” in the Confiteor, he saw 
Hozez, as it were in Heaven, surrounded by the 
blessed, and presented to him in great glory, be~_ 
canse, said the saint, God would have Hozez 
noticed by him. Igaatins wopt for many days 
after this consoling sight. . 

The earthly place of Hozez in the s€ciety 
was ‘soon filled. Ignatius, on his way back to 
Rome, met a young Spaniard, whom he had 
known betore: it was Francis Strada. He was 
a youth full of life and energy; ambitious, and a 
little angry with the world, in which he had been 
over-eager to succeed, He spoke to Ignatius 
of his disappointments, and suid he was going to 
be a soldier, and hoped to make himself’ great 
name, Ignatius invited him to follow another 
Master; and going back with Ignatius to Rome, 
he gave up his thoughts of the army, and became 
one of the gociety. He did indeed’ gain a great 
and glorious name—ag name known through all 
Europe, and never to be forgotten—that of one 
of the most successful preachers in the Church. 

Almighty God now infusgd into thé® saint’s 
mind clearer notions ag to the nature of the new 
Institute which it was His will heshould esta- 
blish. He wished to begin it at once, and 
he communicated, bip thoughts to Faber and 
Jaynez.- ?n thé end of Lent, 1538, he sum- 
moned all the others to Rome® 

A man whosegname deserves to be remem- 
bered, Quirino Garzoni}* lent"them a house, 

bagel CF is possible that he might have heani or known 
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-and there Kees spoke out all that God had 


put into his heart. All were feady to agree to 
whatever he desired. But it was his wish that: 


. they would each ponder on the matter, and re- 


commend it to God. When the fixed time had 
expired they mef again, and being all of one 
mind, it was determined that application should 
be made to the Holy I’ather to erect the society 
into a Religious Order. But just at this mo- 
ment Paul III. left Rome for Nice, to meet 
Francis I, and Charles V., hoping to make 
peace between these sovereigns. Here, then, 
was a delay at the outset, and, of course, being 
buman, they were sorry. But Ignatius placed 
himself in the hands of Him Who, in the ma- 
jesty of His eternity, permits those delays at 
which we sometimes tremble, and- too often 
chafe. It is pain to many minds not to have 


_ that immediately accepted which they are ready 


to give, but the intentions of Almighty God are 
not less secure for the deley which makes them 
uneasy, It is pain, but psin is discipline, and 
disciplige begets patience, vud patience brings 
us God’s love; and«if, when the hour of accept- 
ance comes, it comes*with the earnings of 











something the saint when he was at Venice. For 
Guillim gives—“ Azure, issuanf-outtof a mpunt in base, 
three wheat statkg bladed and eared, all proper,” as 
coat of a Venetian nouse called Garzoni. The Jesuit 
father, Sylvester Petra Sancta, ip his “Tessere Genti- 
lite,” published in Rorée, in the year 1638, gives the 
coat of Garzoni, and, it is curiougy to olserve, quotes 
@uillim asqhis authority fgr it.” 
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patience, then accumulations of favour are the. 
results of the dehy. The Institute of Ignatius 
was not confirmed till September 27th, 1540, 
and the remainder of this chapter must be given, 
to preceding events. 

« They all remained in Rothe during the ab- 
sence of the Holy Father. Cardinal Caraffa 
was.the Pope’s legate; Ignatius applied to him 
for leave for himself and his companions to 
preach, and obtained it without trouble. They 
were distributed among the churches in Rome. 
Under the patronage of the Intmaculate Virgin, 
Ignatius had begnn his life of renunciation; 
before her miraculous image he pronounced. the 
vows which he had for many years been fulfilling. 
Where should he preach in Rome so fitly as in 
the church of our Lady of Montserrat? “There, 
accordingly, he did preach, and in Spanish, 
propounding the truths of the fuith with preci- 
sion as she Church teuches them, and with the 
unction derived fromhis own experience. His 
preaching produced great fruit. It was the re- 
sistless strength of his sanctity and coyrageons 
sincerity; it was the steady burning of his 
apostolic zeal for souls—for he was not what 
men exll eloquent—which touche his hearers. 
Sometimes he preached in Italian, when he was 
not alwaygsure that 4e was properly understood. 

At that time the holy and sanetitying practice 
of receiving Sacraments freqfntly was not in 
general use; and itis pot tao mygch to say that 
the Cfurch oweg the re¥ival of this devotion to 
the Saint and nis song, Rome felt their pre- 
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sence, and acknowledged it a an increase 
of holiness. 

They were so busy aitking for souls that 
they were obliged to consult together concer- 
‘ing their Institute at night. In one of these 
assemblies they revolved to add the third vow of 
obedience to the vows cf poverty and chastity 
alreaty taken, and to elect a superior, with ab- 
solute authority, who should bear the office for 
lite. It was at anottier of these night meetings 
that they agreed on the distinguishing fourth vow 
which bound them to go wherever the Vicar 
of Christ might send them. It was an act 
worthy of those who bad chosen the name of 
Jesus thus to bind themselves to be the active, 
unhesitating servants of His Vicar on earth. 
Tt was indeed a perfect obedience which they 
offered to the Vicar of Christ. The gift of 
wisdom made these men place their souls under. 
the yoke of obedience to their genera], and that 
wisdom which they had received for’others took 
them the farther’ step that laid them at the feet 
of the Pope. It was as absolute a gift as free- 
will evé offered. 

It was a solflenying—a crucifying vow. It 
brought all possible trial and suifering before 
them, and within their probable endurance. It was 
offering themselves to thosg terrors from which 
human nature shrinks, and which hofever well, 
by God’s grace, they are borne, are not usually 
approached by & a liteclong degermination. It at 
once placed thent in theSecond - unk of mawtyrs— 
the m: artyrs in will; and it wasf.oon acted out in 
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deeds at -whick the most fervent hearts may 
ahudder. 

They have never been unfaithful to this 
vow. They fulfil it to-day, while we write and 
read. They bear it so lightly that the werld 
does not sce it, or it laughs as if it was one of 
its own shadows. Butlightly as loving ‘hearts 
always carry the burden of affection, it has 
eaten. itself into their souls, and changed them. 
It deadens them to human respect; their friend- 
ships are with sonls, Men seck them, and they 
are found everywhere, yet they are never in cap- 
tivity to social intercourse—they never can be, 
for they are vowed to that which cannot allow it. 
And this distinctness of character is the result of 
their fourth vow, and it is the object of the es- 
pecial malice of the world and of the devil. 

In another of their conferences they resolved 
that, the professed members of the society should 
have no possessions, hut that their future colleg +s 
might be endowed for the maintenance of 
students. 

They were thus laying their foundations 
when a great persecution grew up against them. 
There was a religious in Rome of the Augustinian 
hermits, who wasa great: preacher, but in his 
heart he was a. Lugheran. It was not easy to 
suspect herfsy beneath that garb, and Ignatius 
was unwilling to believe the reforts of unsound 
doctrine which fram time to time were brought 
to’ biim He desired I}ynez “and Salmeron, - 
who hada perfec ac uaintance with tha new 
opinions, to go and hear the preacher. They 
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went more than once, and pronounced against 
him. Ignatius succeeded in having him private- 
ly admonished, but with great tenderness and 
‘charity. So far, however, from taking warning 
from these admonitions, he propagated his false 
doctrines with all the greater openness, Thén 
the saint: opposed him publicly. He and his 
companions refuted his errors from the pilpit, 
‘and defended the true faith: When this man 
found that their preaching was successful, and 
that the people were beginning to detect his true 
character, he resorted to the bold measure of 
accusing Ignatius himself of heresy. Nor did 
he stop here; he declared that both the saint 
and his companions were, men of wicked lives, 
who misled the people by a show of sanctity, 
and he enguged three Spaniards to bear evidence 
against them. More than this the wretched 
Michael Navarre, who had been kept back by 
a voice from killing the saint at Paris, and who 
happened to be in Rome, swore to the truth of 
these assertions. Michael had twice offered 
himselt'to Ignatius, but had not been accepted, 
and this circamstunce no doubt increased his 
animosity against the saint. 

Declarations so solemn were believed by the 
governor of Rome. Cardinal Caraffa had ap- 
pointed two priests to assist the Jestits in hear- 
ing confessions} and these priests fled trom 
Rome, expecting nothing bgt the destruction uf 
those with Whom facy had been asgiciated. 
The excitement against thefa was universal; 
they were eharged With infamous erimes, the 
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power they had obtained over men was attri- 
buted to sorceryg and Navarre declared that 
Ignatius had been barnt in effigy at Alcala, at 
Paria, and at Venice. In fact, the suint stood 
fagth in the eyes of all Rome astan old, hardened, 
cdlivicted olfender, who was leugued with others 
for the destruction of souls. 

Of all his friends there was but one*who 
did not abandon him. ‘This was Quirino Gar- 
zoni, who had lent his house to Ignatius. - He 
had known. their daily life, and now he every- 
where spoke well ofthem. Hewas reproached 
for this by his kinsman, the dean of the Sacred 
College, and a cardinal, und advised to break 
off all intercourse with them. Gurzoni answered, 
that if the cardinal knew them as well as he did, 
he would himself seek their society. When 
Garzoni reported this conversation to Ignatius, 
the saint praised the dean for having desired his 
relative to yvoid bad company, but he expressed 
a ‘wish to wait upon the cardinal, if Garzoni 
could procure him an audience. The wish was 
granted: they were together two hours. Then 
the cardinal threw himself at the saints feet, 
and begged forgiveness. He brought Ignatius 
forth with every mark of esteem and honour: 
and every week afterwards, as Jong as he lived, 
he sent hin ulms. for the society. 

The tide of the world’s tvour was again 
ready to flow, but the saint®asked fora trial. 
The Governor of Reme tixed a day, and Ignatius 
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. every charge. The saint produced. a letter— 
“Whose handwriting is this?” ‘‘It is mine,” 
said Michael. It was a letter written to a friend 
. a few months before, in which he spoke of 
Ignatius and his companions as men whore 
kad known at Paris, and at Venice, and™as 
persons of pure.and apostolic lives. It happened 
also that the three judges before whom the 
saint’s cause had been tried at Aleula, at Paris, 
and at Venice, were all at that time in Rome. 
They became witnesses for Ignatius, and Navarre 
was condemned to perpetual banishment. But 
as if this was not enough, the three Spaniards 
who had accused him retracted all their charges; 
and then came in a flood of witnesses testifying 
to their good lives, , 
Ignatius now demanded that the sentence in 
his fuvour should he judicially recorded. But 
so great had been the tumult of feeling, that 
people were suddenly for peace—hat unjuat 
peace which has no regard for the honour of the 
innocent. The governor declared the cause con~ 
eluded; and even some of the saint's own friends 
objected thatit weuld be contrary to Christian 
charity to pursue the matter further. But in 
Ignatius tie humility that annihilated self was 
allied to a zeal that never overlooked the honour 
of God and the interests o thetaith, He would 
have the orthodoxy of their teaching formally 
established. Utable to obtain this justice from 
the governor. he went, toethe Pope in person. 
The Holy Father wis now at Frascatf and by 
his ordora the governor of Refthe caused the book 
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of the Exercisgs to be examined, and delivered 
judgment upon it. That judgment was not a 
“mere assent to the truth of its doctrine; it was 
the highest commendation beth of the book and 
the men.* The saint sent copies of the sentence 
wherever the calumny had reached. 

In such ways came the Gross, which the 
saint had seen borne on the shoulders of our 
Lord; and so, too, came the fulfilment of the- 
promise that He would be propitious to him 
in Rome. . 

But now came another, and a very different 
trial. There fell a famine upon Rome, and a 
winter of terrible severity. Inaclimate where 
preparations are not made against cold, and 
where the food of the people consists largely of 
fruits and vegetables, an inclement season is 
alwaysa trial to the poor. But this year the 
distress was of an extreme and awful character, 
and the starving people lay about helpless and 
dying in the streets. 

Ignatius and his followers possessed nothing 
—they lived on alins—but they went Sut into 
the streets and brought the afflicted creatures 
into their house. Behold them walking through 
the streets, carrying these sufferers on their 
backs. They gave ,up their beds to such as 
most requied thém, and begged straw for them- 
selves and for the rest. Thisework went on till 
ten men, who pogsessed nothing, found them- 
selves burdened with foun Hunditd dependents. 
What a picture“ feith to gaze upon. - There 
was no miraculous multiplication of Wives, nor 

16 
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jars of undiminished oil and wine; they put their 
truét in God, and appealed to the charity of theli 
faithful. Soon they had alms enough, and” 
more than enough, and their four hundred poor, 
became four thousand, who were al fed and. 
clothed, nursed ‘and cared for. Of those who! 
came,zout of curiosity, to see what was doing,:: 
many did not leave till they had stripped them- 
selves of half their clothes to cover the sufferers; - 
But the charity of Ignatius did not limit itself 
to their bodies. _ Prayers, instructions and the.; 
sacraments, blessed the living, and prepared. 
the dying; and then rose from the eternal city a. 
voice of benediction and praise, and the people: 
called Ignatius their father. : 
Not only in their first zeal did the society 
thus labour. There is neither first nor last to; 
the fire that is heaven-sent, and therefore un-. 
quenchable. When the cholera raged in Rome‘ 
we saw a living picture of their early dys. They 
bore the pestilence-strickeri, even in ‘their arms, 
to the hospitals. When the trials of 1848 fell” 
upon them in the same city, the poor re} 
membered it. s 
The moment of benddiction was chosen by. 
the saint for offering to the Pope the abstract of 
their Institute. Cardinal Gaspar Contarini? 
presented it. It was reéeived graciously, andi 
given for examination to Badia, who filled the: 
office—always held by 2.Dominican—of Master: 
of the Sacred Palace: ;Tke Iiistitute received his: 
commendation. The Bape hisself then read i9;* 
and exch#med— The finger of Ged is here!’?: 


ck 
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The Institute had now to be confirmed, and ° 
three cardinals Were named by the Pope to give: 
it their approval. But still there was to be the 
eross. Cardinal Guidiccione,a great divine and - 
canonist, disliked new thingy so much, that he 
deelared ‘the Church had no need of the Insti- 
tute, however good it might be, and the sther 
two eardinals could not differ from one so 
able and learned. 

While things were in this state, the Pope 
put one of their vows to the.test. He called 
upon the saint to send some of his beloved sons 
to distant places, and to difficult services. ‘he 
world had asked for them; princes and bishops 
had sent to beg them of the Pope. 

The Portuguese had recently obtained their 
possessions in the East Indies. It will be re+ 
membered that the English acquisitions in the 
East began with the marriage of Charles II. 
with Kathrine of Braganza, the Infanta of 
Portugal, who brought Bombay for her dower. 
The King of Portugal, John ILI., wished to 
Christianize his possessions in India; an® John 
Govea, who at Paris, as the priiicipal ofthe Portu-. - 
guese College of St. Bafbara, had so gobly vindi- 
cated the saint’s honour, and who had sent F aber, 
thé poor scholar, to read with him, wrote to 
Ignatius, and profosél that he should preach 
Christianity in India. The saipt’s heart burned 
to go, but he answered, that they were at the 
service .of the Hély+Father. sThe King of 
Portugal then sents by his‘ambussador in Rome, 
toask for six of the socitty. When “Ignatius 
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“was told of this request, he gave that rematk- 
able reply—“ If, out of ten, six go to India, how 
many will there remain for the other countries of 

“the earth?” Already his soul had grasped the 
world. He said, ke thought that only two could 
be spared for India; but that all depended on 
the Tope. It ended in Xavier and Rodrigues 
setting out for Portugal. But Rodriguez re- 
mained in that country, and Xavier went to 
India alone. Of the others, the Pope sent 
Brouet to Sienna; Le Jay, to Brescia; Bobadilla, 
to Ischia; Laynez, to Placentia; and Faber, 
to Parma, whence he was afterwards called to 
attend Ortiz to the Diet of Worms. 

The saint now prayed earnestly for the con- 
firmation of the society, and success canje 
speedily. The Pope beheld the rapid, and in 
some places overwhelming, career of Protés- 
tantism, and felt that God was sending extra- 
ordinary assistance at this moment, and by these 
men. At the same time a wonderful success 
attended the preaching of the society, and 
Cardin Guidiecione changed his opinion’ Xo 
suddenly and so entirely, that he himself attii- 
buted thes change to God. The Institute, 
therefore, was formally confirmed, under the. 
name of the Society of Jesus, by the bull 'of 
September 27th, 1540, in whith the’Pope passéd 
a personal culoga on the first ten fathers, dnd 
gave them leave to draw up their constitutions. 
The number ‘of the professed. was liyited’ to 
sixty,-but two years fterwagds this limitation 
was rémoved. And? the Pope then declared 
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that the interests of Christendom required. 
its removal. ® , 


CHAPTER XIMf. 
ELECTION OF THE GENERAL. 


Tue Society of Jesus being ‘now instituted, it 
was necessary to choose a superior. With the 
permission of the Pope, Ignatius called to Rome 
such of the fathers as could come. Xavier and 
Rodrignez, Faber and Bobadilla, could not come. 
The two first had left their suffrages in writing 
before they went. Faber sent his, and Boba- 
dilla afterwards confirmed the choice of the 
others, Axfter three days of prayer, Ignatius 
was chosen. His ewn vote was given ina re~ 
markable way. It was for him whom the 
majority should choose, provided that it,was not 
himself. Some of the suffrages, all of which 
were in writing, are preserved. 

Ignatius, overwhelmed with grief, refused 
the office. He assured them that he was in- 
competentsto discharge its duties, and he left 
them to deliberate, with fasting, prayer, and 
penance, for four more days? that they might 
elect one who was veally ,capable of governing 
the society. In iheir préfougd respect for him, 
they consented to deliberate again, bubthe result 
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-was the same. He then agreed to refer the 
matter to his confessor, and to abide by his 
decision. Z 

._ Previous to te Pope’s confirmation of the 
Institute, Ignatins had been in the habit of 
making his conféssion toa Franciscan monk of 
San Pietro in Montorio. He employed the 
three last days of Holy Week in making a 
géneral confession; describing imperfections, 
both bodily and mental, and which, in his own 
judgment, unfitted him for the office of general 
of the society. “But the Franciscan father de- 
clared that in refusing he wonld be resisting the 
Spirit of God, and this decision, at the saint’s 
request, he sent in writing to the fathers. 

Ignatius returned to the city on Easter 
Sunday, and immediately on entering the house 
performed a miraculous cure on a young man 
who was grievously afflicted. On the following 
Friday, being the 22nd of April~I541, the 
fathers made their vows. - 

In the morning of that day thoy visited the 
stations. of the seven churches,* and on reach- 
ing St. Paul's, Ignatius said Mass at the altar 
of our Lady. He wag the first who took the 
vows. Turiing round to his companion, and 
holding in one hand the Body of our Lord, and 
in the other the paper on which ‘the gows wore 
written, he pronounced them with a loud voice, 





© These chnrehes are’ those of St. John Lateran, 
St. Peter, St. Mary Majg:, Santa Croce, St. Sghastian, 
St. Laurence, and St. Pau. T.gathree last are out- 
side the walls of Rome. a ; . 
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and then communicated. The others now | 
kneeling round the altar, he turned round again, 
holding the paten with the sacred Host on it, 
He received their professions, jnd communicated 
them. Ignatius vowed obedience to the Pope. 
The others vowed obediertce to him. Their 
profession was made at the altar ofour Lady, 
-wheneo they passed to the High Altar, Where 
they venerated the holy relics; then, embracing 
the saint, they kissed his hand, in token of their 
submission to him. 

Since the close of the year-1540, the society 
had been in possession. of a church of their own, 
situated at the foot of the Capitoline hill, It 
was called the Church of Santa Maria della 
Strada. Previously to this—probably in 1538, 
when they were all in Rome—they had left. the 
house of Garzoni, which stood in “a vineyard on 
the hill-side, under the Trinite dei Monti, and 
gone inte another, which the people’s alms per- 
mitted them to hire.. This second house joined 
the Church of Santa Maria, now so well known 
as the Gest. The church has been rebuilt, and 
the house altered and enlarged, but tie rooms 
occupied by the sainteremain as they were. 

St. Ignatius came buck trom &t. Paul’s this 
bright Easter week in April, ona Friday, one of 
the greatest mexyof wodern days. The world, if it 
has not recognized the saint, has recognized the 
society he formed, and thelace he filled in it, 

When he stewd ‘on the threshold of their 
house, his institute nauipbeged but a few; yet it 
had made goou progrags for the short time of 
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_its. existence. . Besides the professed . fathers; 
some were studying in Paris, and about twelve 
worein Rome. They had survived persecution, 
and turned bitter { ¢nemies into ardent friends, 
and they had separated to go where the suc. 
cessor of St. Péter had pointed out. They. 
had done wonders of charity; and the Church, 
had now. acknowledged them as a new develop-- 
ment of the love of God. 


With Luther and Calvin, a new trial had 
fallen upon Christendom, and the Society of 
Jesus was just what the Charch at that moment: 
wanted. : 


A cry had arisen against religious orders, 
And this ery was met, not by a cowardly hiding. 
of the evangelical counsels as a cause of offence, 
but by the confirmation of a new order, which 
was to live in the world’s sight, and whose en- 
closures were to be nothing less than the bounda- 
ries of the earth. - 

Ignatius, as the servant of God, now began 
his generalship by setting his house in order), 
and writing the constitutions. We look on these. 
acts with a peculiar interest. . 

With India present to him, with America 
waiting, and the sorrow of England anticipated 
by his soul, with the spirit, of digobedience 
wandering through the earth, he yet arranged 
his house with as n>uch attention as if it had been 
all his world, giving to each-father some parti- 
cular duty, and taking Vimself the office of cook. 
Those who have to iheetin thei7 own persons the 
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aonstantly recurring little difficulties of daily life 
will not be sorry €o dwell upon this. 

Bat neither his home duties nor the great 
responsibility of writing the etn inter- | 
fered with. his works of charity. Preaching in 
charehes, teaching Christian’ doctrines to the 
young, seeking sinners, reclaiming heretics, and 
the conversion of Jews—these were the daily 
works of his life, and they were done with great 
energy and success, 

He had now mastered the [tulian language 

sufficiently to preach in it, bufhe did not speak 
it well. His catechising was attended by per- 
sons of all classes, and by some of the greatest 
divines in Rome; and there wasan unction with 
his simple words which produced wonderful 
results. 

He ecatechised, on heing made General, for 
forty days 1 together. Many of his hearers went. 
straight to" ther cenfessional, and from that hour 
began their lives arew. He not only preached 
to ‘the Jews and converted many, but he gave 
these converts protection and shelter, and ob- 
tained from the Pope that they should not lose 
any of their lawfully-acquired property; and 
that such of the gains of usury as Could not be 
restored, should be applied to the foundation 
of a house of irtetruction for them. He taught 
his converts how to suffer all things, and then 
exerted himself that they shdtld suffer as little 
as possible. . X . ae 

But his wisdom ad courage were never 
more perfectly shown than when, safe in the 
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-gift of the Immaculate Virgin; he ventured inte- 
‘the darkest haunts of ain. TAe divine words” 
“Neither do I candemn thee!” were carriéd to! 
.those who were “ndeed far off. There was, im! 
Rome, a religious house where penitents of this! 
description, who “wished to leave the world{? 
could be taken in. But the grace that called @ 
soul from’sin might not be such as would incline: 
it to the life of a religious. St. Ignatius, there= 
fore, with the help of some of the chief people: 
in Rome, founded a house for such persons, and 
called this refuge the house of St. Martha, 
ior like a worldly cunning was the pious wis 
om of the saint. Be ye wise as serpents, his 
Divine Master had said; and so he did not 
choose the name of Magdalen, because it would: 
have told too plainly whence his penitents had 
come, and what they had been; and divinely 
tender was the thought that would associate 
them with holy diligence, lovipg cares, and the 
appointed duty of Christia: women. The saint 
also founded the house of St. Catharine for 
those who had not the blessing of safe homes; 
and two orphanages, one for boys and another 
for girls. When these chcrities were establish- 
ed, he withdrew from their management. In 
his great humility he desired not to be con- 
stantly associated with his oot works, 

The saint’s knowledge of the world comes 
out very strongly as we follow him from one 
good work to anotheg. _Hi- love and ftore- 
thought; his ea and_ tenderness; his 


patience end kind ju ment “lome before us in 
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sech perfection, that we feel ourselves face to : 
fgee with a friends and it seems like a natural. ° 
impulse to trast ourselves to him. And now, 
let us recollect that it was n¢bessary that St. . 
Ignatius should understand the world, because ~ 
the work of the Society was to be done in it, 
A ‘saint may know the world well; not. by an 
evil personal experience, but by an intuition 
which is a divine gift. Andso the saint com- 
prehended the position of people living in the 
world, their temptations and difficulties, in a 
manner which is peculiarly endearing. We 
find. him, then, the confessor, the teacher, the 
friend, the founder of charities—he is also the 
cook of his household; and we wonder, witha 
natural surprise, how the constitations of the 
Society. of Jesus are ever to be written. 


eco 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GENERAL WRITHS THE CONSTITUTIONS. 


THE constitutions were written in a wonder- 
ful way, andl in a,great measure by. night, for ° 
there was little time for this work by day. 

: The saint had received the gift of wisdom; 
but .it was not intgnded to free him from thé 
possibility of errgr. Th gift Wicreased his res- 
ponsibility insteac, of lessgning it. Apd so the 
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saint went to bis work with thought; devoutly 
pausing, earnestly meditating, weighing every 
part with a wakeful judgment, and fixing on 
what besi repre'ented his idea of the Society 
with the most faithful accuracy. As-an instance 
of the thought arid solemn earnestness that he 
brought to this work, it must he told that, on 
one point, he prayed during ten days to discover 
what should be most pleasing to God, and that 
he also meditated for thirty days before he could 
determine the question. 

This was a‘ hesitation quite distinct from 
feebleness of judgment and the weakness of 
human vacillation, When he had settled with 
himself what would be best, be hesitated no 
longer, but wrote freely’ and fearlessly those 
words of wisdom, from which there has hever 
been any deviation. 

The members of the Society of Jesus were 
to be diligent in catechising cad preaching; to 
visit the sick, attend prisons, and be ready, if 
necessiry, to maintain the traths of religion in * 
controversy. They were: never to seek after: 
honours; they were not to be bishops. Only 
by an order from the Pope could they fill any 
of the high offices of the church. The manner 
of their government was laid down in the con- 
stitutions, and of their educstion;ewith such: - 
regulations as, by God’s grace, should keep up 
their fervour and preserve them faithful to their 
vocation. eee ee oe 

We see by these tthings;that they were in- « 
tended to he among uss working men. The 
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-painstaking manner of the saint’s life, and his - 
uncxampled diliZence, were to be impressed én 
the Society. l.abour—cheetful, unceasing, 
laborious heart-service, the saiyt gave to God in - 
the world,sand it has been preserved to us in 
his followers. As far back as the days of Man- 
reza these constitutions had been in his mind. 
The rules of the Society in their chief points 
were made known to him in those solemn and 
mysterious hours of communion with God. 
The saint’s i reserve, in speaking of God’s 
favours to him, was such, that he would never 
distinctly declare what it would have been a 
pious gratification to know; but words equivalent 
to what has always been believed fell from him 
more than once. After writing the rules and 
directions that, after prayer and meditation, 
he had determined upon, it was his custom to 

lace the manuscript on vie altar when he next 
faid Mass. ““rheithe offered it to God, praying 
to know whether what he had written was 
agreeable to the rules of Christian perfection. 
And in this manner the constitutions were 
completed. 

Now, if we stand, aS it were, with.Benedetto 
Palmia, who kept the saint’s dour, in order that, 
at.‘this time of working for God, he should not 
be disturbed we ghalfsee him acting as one not 
writing out his own ideas, not forming his own 
thoughts into rules and obligations—we shall 
see how he writes Yas -one discharging a trust 
with an exceeding ‘pithful tess Without fear, 
anxiety, or any disquiétude of md, he 

; 7 
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. contemplates with firmness the objects to. ba 


attained, and considers the’ best ‘manner of 


. attaining ag all has been supernaturally” 


’ shadowed forth ta him. Ashe writes ke feela 


that he is doing God’s will. 

Sometimes he went to a retired garden, and 
wrote there. It had been lent to him for that 
purpose. Penetrated with the desire of ‘God’s 
greater glory, he writes with prayers and an 
abundance of tears; and this eorery 
fervour was always united to a perfect tranquil- 
lity of soul. He often wrote with the New 
Testament and Thomas A’Kempis by his side. 
And we are told by those who watched him in 


“his room, that those honrs ofdiligent faithfalness: 


were seasons of rapture and celestial apparitions, 
They beheld him clothed with light, and with a 
flame-like fire above his head. 

At this time he wrote down, sarie account of 
the divine favours bestowed“pon him. When, 
betore his death, he caused’ his manuscripts to be 
destroyed, this one, happily, by an accident, 
eseapel. He describes what he felt on Saturday, 
the sixth week after. Pentecost, during the time 
of his saying Mass. The saint wrote in Spanish, 
The substance of his description is given here. 

While others prepared the altar, there came 
upon him the thoughts of Jesds in Mis poverty, 
and an intimata knowledge of His being the 
head and leader of the Society. Tears and 
sobs, which he,cafnpt convrol, tell of his love,” 
and- with his scul “Iled wh an unutterable 
steadfastness, he pufs on tl’ sacred vestments. 
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These feelings increase in strength. He feels 
that God the Hély Ghost is assuring him in a 

_ peculiar manner of God the Soxsbeing the Head 
and Promoter of his work, and f.1¢ remembrance 
of the vision of the Eternal Father, when on 
his way to Rome, comes upon him vividly, 
When clothed for Mass, the adorable nan~ is 
impressed upon him with an extraordinary sense 
of joy and consolation, and an interior strength, 
which is willing, and sensibly able, to meet 
whatever trials may be in store, 

Again tears and sobs burst” forth, and yet 
thore is no sorrow—neither sorrow nor peni- 
tence; all is a mysterious joy. God speaks, 
and His servant is overcome. “Human nature, 
at once willing and weak, is overwhelmed; and 
the soul which receives. these overtlowings of 
God’s abundant love, under the heavenly trial 
shakes the mortality that shrouds it. 

Thus myStendegly agitated, he begins to 
say Mass with extraortinary fervour; and when 
Jesus gives His adorable Majesty into His 
servant's hands, then an internal colloquy ensues 
—our blessed Lord encouraging and assisting— 
the saint ina rapture df obedience. . He goes 
on to the end of the Mass, tresh sweetness full- 
ing’ on his soul; and all day afterwards he dwells 
‘on the thoug&t of Jesus. 

Thus the constitutions were written for the 
ratification of the Pope, and tor the direction of 
the lives of all wham God should add to the 
So tiety of Jesus. ho 

As one divine § ae ee the Church 

Lt. 
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received the saint; and beneath that mother’s 
watchful eye, and with the Lessing of her ap- 
proving love, tke Society went forth; not with 
wild fervour, nor with first rushings of undisci- 
plined zeal, but, with quiet strength, and that 
courage which is emotionless. They went forth 
witb patience, and peace, and a great generosity. 
And they all had learnt their founder’s prayer— 
“ Give me, O Lord, a tender reverence, and that 
humility which shall be love alone. ” 

Yes, love indeed! But not the love of God 
in His glory only. St. Ignatius meant the love 
that embraces Jesus suffering; the love that 
works and is triumphant by the cross, and likes 
to have it so. ’ 

Looking on those saints who have been 
founders ot religious orders and congregations, 
we see in them persons who have been faithful 


to peculiar graces; given to them because it has 
been the will of God to accaytphisnh ‘certain pur- 
poses by their means, 

The graces which are most necessary to the 
order,«re most prominent in the founder. He, 
writing the constitutions, writes ont himself; 
and in praportion to tie faithfulness observed 
towards this rule, the order resembles him, 

It is not that every individual of an order is 
a St. Benedict, a St. Domicic, owa St. Igna- 
tius; it is that, on the whole, his impress is 
seen—that, in a ‘vody, they do the work which 
God called him te begin. “As they are faithful 
to their rule, they shojv theirfounder to us; as 
they leave their rule, “hey los: his likeness, 
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As St. Ignatius wrote the constitutio is, he * 
traced out the pidture of a society of reli siots 
who were to be wise for others? and save their 
souls working in the world; who were to he - 
familiar with learning of all kinds, and to direct, 
in a considerable degree, the education of all 
classes of socicty. New occasions fors the 
direction of consciences were coming on the 
world through the heresies of Luther and Calvin; 
and this new intimacy between an order of 
religious and the multitude was before the mind 
of St. Ignatius as he wrote the constitutions 
that were to form them for their work, and, 
hy God’s blessing, preserve them in its ac- 
complishment. As the saint wrote, he detere - 
mined the character of his followers—he made 
the men of the Society of Jesus. 

Did he see then in his mind as we see them 
in history, and by experience? We know them 
as ‘masters ‘in °, and theology, and clasai- 
cal learning, and we Know that even the enemies 
of the Church of Uhrist teach and learn by their 
books. Poets and painters turn toe them; 
heraldry owes them its language of signs; they 
have written on the arf of military defence, and 
politicians cite them. Not one of these things 
went bevond their founder's intentions; but 
how mucheof all*this he saw in those houys we 
do not know. One thing he,knew—he knew 

~ that while those constitutions lasted, the glory of 
God would be tip moving urinciple of the) 
Society; and seh ing we see that the 
Society has been {yloriouf in the better way— 
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. the way of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
They have kept the counselsof perfection, and 
all that they have done besides is only. an 

. inf rio offering to that majesty who gave them 
to the Church in her hour of need, apd allowed 
them to stand amid the world as missionaries, 
and teachers, and the vindicators of religious 
vows. ; 

Though the Society of Jesus is among the 
youngest of the religious orders which the mercy 
of God has given to the Church, it ranks among 
its members ten canonized saints and forty-three 
of the beatified. 

And now, as the saint wrote the constitu- 
tions, he began the prayer that sounds to us 80 
awful—the prayer of the father for the children 
—the prayer of the founder of the Society of 
Jesus for all who should belong to it. Years 
afterwards he told Laynez that at last this 

rayer had been granted. mats shen, was it 

that ‘he asked iia bape cen: 
It was that the Society that bears the name of 
our blessed Lord should never cease from a 
participation in His Passion, 

Here was a heritage soaght for, and obtained, 
we know how truly. 

It was not that they should suffer in a 
manger, with a new star sent to bring them’ 
worsl#ppers—not that they should fly into 
Egypt in the custody of a Mother who could 
never desert them—not that ghey should be in 


the desert and have angels mitistering to tham— 
Poe eee > See ee: ees i Le a a hy “4 a 
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should yet walk with miraculous steps the 
troubled seas of tife. The saint’s prayer meant 
more than this, It meant that they should 
suffer betrayal, and ~ misunderstanding, and 
insult; that.they should be exposed to the world’s 
scorn, and suffer its false-witness; that they 
should carry this heavy cross with willing 
hearts, and die for the love of Him Whose name 
they bore. For the fulfilment of this prayer 
we need not look far off—we will only look at 
home. With sorrow, but yet with the encourag- 
ing hope that fastens itself upon the recollection 
of their sufferings, we turn to the thought of 
those who joined the seminary priests, and 
came to this country to fulfil in their own per- 
sons their sainted father’s prayer. The saint 
in heaven received them from the disembowelling 
knife of the executioner; he heard them utter, 
as so many uttered, the sacred name of Jesus, 
as with dedi t2e_Lord came, and they knew 
Him tace to face. 

But it was not only in blood and _ fire 
that the fulfilment of the saint’s prayergwas to 
be written. It was to be, and it is fulfilled 
everywhere and everyday. Becayge these re~ 
ligious are in the world in a peculiar way, they 
suffer from the world in a peculiar manner. 
The lead thag the Society has taken in education, 
both secular and religious, has been a great 
means of influence, and, in licentious times, a . 
cause of offence. A de lawless persons try to 
cast aside the restrgmts of Ged and man, the 

first obstacle to he fot rid off is always ths Jesuits. 
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We all know what preceded the French revola- 

tion, and how the powers who pressed moat 

severely on the Holy See to obtain the suppres~ 

» sion suffered, when the intrepid conservators of 
order were removed. Then came another awful 
fulfilment of the saint’s prayer—the earthquake, 
thee darkness at noonday, the carrying of the 
cross even up Calvary’s Hill, and its embracing 
even unto death. And then, after a time— 
forty years—God gave more than the saint had 
ever asked—not only the Passion, but the Re- 
surrection. Life again, to work, to suffer, to 
bless; to save more souls, to win more crowns, 
stillto have their loving part in working for 
the glory of God. . 

During the time of writing the constitutions 
the fervour of the saint’s soul seriously affected 
his health. He was spent with tearful de- 
votion—weak with excess of love. His humi- 
lity deterred him from spe: if the divine 
favours that at this time*ve hed on him, 
but sincerity obliged him to confess some of 
them. . He did this, suying he was an unprofit- 
able servant, who had received much, and re- 
turned butJittle. ; 

- He had received instruction supernaturally, 

A voice of heavenly musie spoke to his heart. 
The love of our Lord attaine* suchastrength in 
the saint’s soul that he longed for death with an 
. ardour which made him weep for joy as he 
thought of the hopr whenthe should see the 
sacred humanity of our bleséad Lord in glory. 
It was sv-eeter to hisesoul td contemplate the 
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glory of his Lord than to dwell on the happiness - 
of hisown soul. He desired suffering for Jesus’ 
suke, and: in his prayers he even asked to be 
spared the consolations which his sonl had so - 
much enjoyed. He desired to give a dis- 
interested love to God. i 

Great things, indeed, happened to him at 
thia time; favours that could not be concealed. 
When saying Mass a flame was seen playing 
above his head. Some persons, thinking it an 
earthly fire, rushed forward to the altar; then, 
finding it supernatural, they adored God. And, 
in answer to his love, Almighty God bestowed 
another favour on him—let us think of it-with 
souls full of confidenge—in the presence of a 
large number of persons the Adorable Host 
took the visible form of God the Son in His 
tender infancy when the saint elevated the 
Blessed Sacrament at Mass. 

What were the prayer of one brought so 
close to God? The saint never lost sight of 
his sins. Not all God’s gifts could make him 
forget them; and he prayed tor reverence humi- 
lity, and holy fear. 

Thus did this great man, in the quiet of a 
still room, or in the solitude of a retired garden, 

ive himself‘ up to God, and faithfully provide 
ie the fulilmen® of the idea that had been im- 
parted: to him; thought took form under his 
pen, and the constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus remain to this day as the saint then 
wrote them. ‘ee 

One glance at the outhard man ard we will 
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pass on to other things. He is not young now, 
and the beauty of his face aad form is gone. 
The hair, that was once an object of so much 
eare is short, and he is bald on the top of his 
head. His eyelids are red with the gift of tears, 
and his sight is impaired. He walks with a 
stick, and his gaze is towards heaven. He 
suffers ‘from great bodily weakness, and is-often 
in pain. 

Everything about him interests us; every 
circumstance has its value. ; 

Afterwards, when persons possessed with 
. devils were released from their bondage by his 
invocation, the evil spirits on leaving them cried 
out “Shall we yield dominion to a weak old 
man, bald, lame, and almost blind ? 


a a ee 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE SAINT'S 
n GENERALSHIP. 


Tue five years following the election of St. 
. Ignatius to be the General of the Society are 
full of interest—-of the interest that belongs to 
things on trial. The new order undertook 
much; what coald it accdmpMish ? The success 
was unexampled! They seymed to make no 
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noise, sehihe world felt their presence, TLearn- - 
ed men of many fations came to Rome, and em- 
braced the institute. They* were rooted in 
Europe, and receiving converts from India, and - 
sending divines to the Council of Trent, even 
while their historians scem still to be telling df 
their infancy. As events came, the societyewas 
ready for them. We hear of no clamour, no 
loud solicitations no eager offer of help, no vain 
assurances of sufficiency. All things were met 
with the perfect peace that belongs to union with 
God. There wasa goncrous correspondence with 
grace, and 2 great forgetfulness of self.“ Not to 
the axe, bat tothe hand that guides it, be honour,” 
said the saint; so, yighling themselves, as mere 
machines, to the divine will, they did heaven's 
work in peace and with a true humility, 

In April, 1541, the saint was made Geno- 
ral, and in, the September of the same year he 
sent two of his sons.to Ireland. ‘The particulars 
are very interesting. | : 

The Pope had appointed a Scotchman, ealled 
Robert Waucop, to be Archbishop of Agmagh. 
He. was a man of great piety, and extra- 
ordinary talents, and Nad been blive from his 
childhood, some say from his birth. Henry 
VIII, not choosing to admit the right of the 
Pope to @ppoin? the archbishop, nominated 
Cromer, who accordingly administered the arch- 
bishopric. It scems that Cromer was nota bad 
Catholic; and in Iplding this ecclesiastical posi- 
tion without the Bope’s Tgrmassion, we can only 
suppose that he ooked for better titnes. and 
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hoped that by zealously opposing Henry, as he 
did, in his persecution of the Church, he might! 
bring things back to their right footing. Cen 
tainly the Church took some merciful view-of; 
conduct which was unquestionably wrong; ‘for 
we find that when, in Queen Mary’s reign, the: 
Pore had again to appoint an Avebhushon oft 
Armagh, be appointed Cromer, and that he died 
true archbishop, in London, on the 15th of* 
August, 1558. However, in the first year of 
the saint’s generalship, Waucop, the Pope’s 
archbishop, was in Rome, and giving an account 
of the harrowing condition of things in Ireland - 
to theHoly Father. Paul IIL. heard with deep - 
emotion of the cruel position of his children in 
those dominions. Like a true father, if he could’: 
not free them from their troubles, he would - 
strengthen and console them. So he sent to: 
the General of the Jesuits for two of the Society « 
to bear to afflicted Ireland, the Dlessing of the: 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. ' 

It was a service of danger in a country whereit 
martyréom was not hard to win. Cordurus)% 
was one of those first fixed upon, but another ti 
voice calle¢-him. It was'a mission well suited:'s 
to the devout heart of the man who, with Laynen;.* 
had walked first when they made their pilgrimes! 
age and took their vows at St. Pacl’s. Suebie 
devotion had then filled his heart that he had...: 
been unable to restrain his teare. And this wasir 
thought of now. wken hes d‘ed on the 29th ofs+ 
August, the feast-of thé decokation of St. Johns!- 
the Baptist. He had’ been born on the feastof 

ft 
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- that. saint’s nativity, and had been culled after 
him in baptism orf the same day, and on this 
anniversary he had also received the order of 
priesthood. 

On the death of Cordurus, Salmeron and 
Brouet were fixed on to go to Ireland; and the 
Pope invested them with the prerogative’ of 
apostolic nuncios for that country, and for 
Scotland. 

These men prepared to leave Rome without 
money or provisions. The boly city beheld 
these fathers of the Society of Jesus in- 
vested with their high powers, and provided 
with faith and obetienes only. They were 
dressed as poor men, and were to beg 
their’ way. The sight of this awoke the 
zeal and charity of a Spaniard who lived 
in Rome, and practised as a notary. He was 
a rich, industrious, earnest man, whose 
charaeter ‘reminds one of the declaration of the 
saint, that the persons who were most fitfor \ 
the world were most fit tor religion. The 
Spaniard’s name was Francis Zapata and?” 
it had sometimes occurred to his mind’ 
that he would join fhe Society 4f Jesus. 
Now he applied to the Pope and to St. 
Tgnatins for leave to accompany the Jesuit 
aubcigs, ané to Gefray the expenses of the 
journey. He obtained’ the desired permission, 
atid the three left Rome on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1541. Th fathers ‘carried secret in- 
Structions, written Jr the gins own hand. 

“What were the secret instructions give 
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- the General of the Jesuits to two of the fatherd 
ot'the Society leaving Rome for these kingdoms} 
- and given independently of instructions from 
- the Pope? These men, disguised as. pod 
foreizn beggars, were going to Ireland, where 
force, fear, doubt, and unsuspecting ignoranes 
hade brought many into wrong positions; ants 
where persecution had made a population ‘of 
living martyrs. fae) 
Their instructions were to address them- 
selves to hearts, to love and prize people’s good 
gifts and dispositions, to encourage and fostes. 
the pious inclinations of that faithful people, an 
then to attack vices. i 
Salmeron was a high-spirited man, likely -te, 
be wrought up to anger by the sight of the fruity 
of persecution. He wasdirected to encourage 
the weak, to praise the persevering, to strengthen! 
the people’s faith, and todo all he éowld te es} 
tablish their enduring course. “But if thait 
cause should have to be” pleaded before’ the 
owers that ruled, he was not to speak. It was 
rouet, who was to plead the cause of Irelan 
if such a necessity should arise, for he was:s 
those wha, great among the great, can offer 
their cheek to the smiter, and he, not Salmeron; 
was to speak in the cause of the oppressed: 
How triumphant is the simpts godliness of anch, 
instructions as these. eon lt 
The Holy Father laid on them one injunction’ _ 
—that they were. to avoid martyrdom. TH 
was dane for theaakeof Srek,pd. . Their-markyes, 
dom wauld probabl’, have ‘led to the’ deatheé 
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thoss who had received and harbonred 
them. ° * 
The three travellers reached Scotland safely, 
They were the bearers to James V. of Scotland of 
a letter trom Pope Paul LL, in which the king 
waa told that they wore Jasnit fathers, accredited 
a6 legates in Ireland and Scotland. The Bope 
font a.messuge to James, encouraging him, to 
resist the advice of his unele, Henry VIIL. * 

They passed over to Ireland, and contrived to 
avoid the examination of the suldiers who 
guarded the frontier, 7 

So complete was their disguise that they 
were fled from by the Irish, and doubted as 
priests. But these first difficulties were soon 
got over, und they began to do their work. 

. In the spice of tuirty-four days they went 
through the whole of the island, using the 
powers with which the Holy See had endowed 
them. - 

The consolation derived by the Irish from 





1,2 10 1560 the Pope sent a nuncio, chosen from the 
Society, to Ireland. Layncz chose ofte of that Country, 
ther David Wolf, for the office. Father Thomas 
Ghfog, of the Society, was aso sent on a seaset mission 
to this country by the Pope. And in 1562 the Pope 
imself selected a father from those who were in Rome 
—-Nicholas Gaudan—to go to Edinburgh, to Queen 
Maty Stuart. @he thYsldom in which she was kept by 
the sectaries aroun] hor obliged the Pope’s messenger 
f@,,teach har in disguise. Accordingly a pedlar walked 
the; streets of the ancient city, and obtained access to 
@ queen three tines with Iffs wafes. Father Gaudan 
élivered to her the Pogie’s instrgctions, and blessed her 
With St. Peter's power. 4 


Rs S 
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this visit seems to have been beyond the nower of 
words to describe. The love and consideration 
of the Holy Father éncouraged this suffering 
people to an almost unexampled endurance of 
insult and perseention, With a bounty that 
has always helonged to that generous nation, 
they collected money for the Pope’s messengers, 
and with the spirit of renunciation that belongs 
to the Society of Jesnx, this generosity was 
refused—all hut a small sum, made up of triflin; ; 
offerings, whick the fathers devoted to the rea- 
toration of some of the injured churches, and 
to the protection of orphans and young women,- 
whose virtue was, and is, one of Lreland’s glories: 
The Jesuit fathers néver dared to sleep twa 
nights in the same place. And so the visit of 
power and healing ended, and the people hore 
up heroicully, strong in the blessing of the 
Holy See. : ve : 
As soon as the government knew of the ar- 
rival of the Pope's messengers in Ireland, 
price -vas pnt upon their heads, and confiscation: 
and death was pronounced against those who 
had harlonred them.” Yet their visit ended 
safely, and it was only the prohibition againat 
martyrdom that prevented their attempting to 
obtain an interview with3the Xing. . They 
wished to plead before him the cause of Ireland; 
England, and his own soul. But the Holy 
Father’s orders had beens positive, so they res 
turned to Rom. = & ie 


Pageal Bronet” lived to be Provineial of 
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France, and died of the plague when it raged in 
Paris and Lyons? 

Only seventy-seven years* after this visit to 
Ireland, nearly 200 English members belonged 
to the Society. In 1619 England was made a - 
Vice-Province, and one of an English house, 
which through trial and tribulation has always 
eee the faith—Father Blount—was made 

ice-Provincial. Under his management the 
members increased steadily, and England was 
raised into a Province in 1623, Father BYSvert 
being the Provincial. 

About twenty years after the return of 
Salmeron and Brouet to Rome, the Irish mis 
sions began to be regularly supplied with Jesuit 
fathers. They were gencrally—at least till the 
year 1620—attached to the houses of the gentry, 
"Ireland, always faithful to the Pope, soon re- 
paid her debt of gratitude to St. Ignatius. 
Many of her Sons have entered the Society, and 
done the saint’s work well. They have made 
his name known on earth, and their own namea 
Hlastrious in the Church. o 

We may here continue the story of Zapata, 
for it will illustrate one‘of the charac%Sristics of 
the saint. In his treatment of his sons he was 
tenderness itself. Careful as he was of the de- 
sign of the instituté*being in all its points ful- 
filled, and therefore strict; bringing absolute 
power and energetic action immediately to bear 
upon any unfuithfulnpssyhe yet was possessed 
by a tenderness which the, earby fathers of the 
Society declare to have exceeded the natural 
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love of a parent for his children. Weare told 
that St. Ignatius was tender to his sons. in 
the highest conceivable degree. We find him 
watching with the gentlest solicitude; giving 
them encouragement, feeling for them in their 
difficulties, entering into what seem to us very 
little trinls, understanding their characters, 
making allowances for dispositions, aud helping 
them in their varying needs—for each had his 
own difficulties in gaining that victory over self 
whieh would fit him for the Society. 

We can easily understand this kindness; for 
human nature desires sympathy, and leans to- 
wards those who exercise tenderness. But it is 
difficult to preserve the recollection of this 
touching gift, possessed even in such perfection 
as God grants to saints, and then turn to proofs 
of rigour and severity, and understand that the 
exercise of the one was consistent, and together, 
with the possession of the other. ~It was not 
that the illustrious General was tender one day 
and severe the next. He was always both. 
As oggasion required he exercised either cha- 
racteristic, and both were virtues, The saint, 
then, wusgsevere——and severe to Francis Zapata. 

On his return to Rome, Zapata joined the 
Society. But it happened that one of the 
futhers went out to preachain the streets of 
Rome, being more drawn to do this by the love 
of the cross—there being a possibility of suffer- 
ing insult—than hy any, nege ity on the side of 

“the people. Zapata: was gisturbec, and very 
sv angry at this, fe aid such conduct was un- 
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‘worthy of a man of honour and position. He. 
called the fatherg charlatan. nae 

That night—almost at midnight—the saint 
heard of what had passed. He called Zapata , 
from his bed, deprived him of the Jesuit habit, 
-and sent him away. Now, there was no dowhe* 
of Zupata being a good man, or of his having 
been called to the lite of a religious; but he had 
forgotten the spirit. of the institute. He repent- 
ed, and sought with great ardour to be replaced 
in the Society; but the saint remained u: oved. 
He loved him, bat he would net have him amonp” 
his sons. Zapata became a Franciscan, an 

- through the whole course of a spotless life re- : 
tained the highest admiration of the Society, 
and a great attacltment and veneration for’ 
St. Ignatius. 

The faithfulness of the saint to the idea he 
had received is very edifying. He could not be 
tempted from it. No matter to him if aman 
was rich, ur learned, or influential, or even holy; 
it such a man wished to join the Society, and, on 
trial, was found unsuited to it, St. Ignatius 
never hesitated about dismissing hith. But 
when the saint mete with those Rho judged 
themselves too harshly, and saw in them the 
latent power to rise to ‘the happiness which, in 
their weakness,they were ceasing to covet, then 
he held on to them with an extraordinary tena- 
.city; and he never ceased his encouragements 
and instructions _till hearts that had almost 

: fainted were stron’ in’an. heroic courage, 

More extra Mlinarvacasts arase sometimes. 
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There. were instances in which the wish to leave 
the Society was a temptation of the devil: and 
others in which some unconfessed fault was the 
obstacle to spiritual progress. By the gift of 
God, the saint could discern the spirits of such. . 


“ persons; and his treatment wrought their cure. 


St. Ignatius was rigorous in preserving 
discipline, and gave heavy penances fur ‘any 
deviation from the rules, even when made on 
pretenco of greater perfection, Perfection, in 
his eyes. lay in humility and obedience; and he 
would have the rifles of the Society observed 
absolutely. 

Tue fourth vow required that obedience 
should be perfect. It placed them in the hands 
of the General in a manier that aynibilated 
their own wishes, and made them obey, even 
against that deceittul thing, their judgment. 
The fourth vow carried them beyond the usual 
obedience of religious to their superiors. It gave 
them, through their General, to the Pops, to 
do, at any time, whatever the Vicar of Christ 
might desire. The Society must, therefore, be 
bound to their superior with no other will than : 
to obey. They must be kis—for a man cannot - 
give to another that which is not his own. : 

No force of language can go beyond what ; 
the saint says on the virtue of sbedience. No, 
one could be admitted into the Society, however 
great in parts or in holiness, unless he could em- 
brace this double rengnciation of himself. And 


. ithas been enforced with a stripgency adinitting 
: a 4 


of no debate. 
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The teaching of humility, and the enforging 
of ohedience, are the two most striking things: in 
all the saint’s dealing with his sons; as if all 
virtue sprang from one, and all strength from 
the other. « Obedience was to be entire at once; 
humility had to be attained by degrees, It is” 
delightful to see the saint directing the master 
of notices to a tender attention on this last point. 
One day, seeing a young Roman of high rank 
engaged with others at the removal of some 
building materials, and obserying that dpegptos 
sued his task under a sense of the work being 
degrading, he had him removed to another ocen- 
pation, But when any more advanced religi- 
ous showed indicatiqns of human respect, the 
saint visited the failing with severity. 

On this subject Rodriguez well expressed the 
mind of the Society on an occassion which arose 
in Portugal, when he was Provincial there. 
“The Society,” he savs, “does not want those 
who are governed by human respect. Let them 
go; and let the world go with them. We do 
not march under the banner of vanity. Jesns 
carried His cross, not only in His own house, 
bat through all the téwn of Jerusalem, and be- 
yond its walls. Let such as will not follow 
Christ depart from us. Jet him goand seek 
another master. * Ours is Christ crucified.” 

And yet Ignatius was so careful of humility, 
thet he feared lest Rodriguez—the man who 
coull write suck vwords+-who was tutor to 
the King’s son, aged posséssedof great influence 
at court, sliould be led away by the world from 
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. the perfection he desired to see in him. . The 
sajut wished to recall him, and but for the en+ 
treaties of the king that he would spare him to 

_ the prince, his son, Rodriguez would have re- 
turned to Rome. 2 re 

One edifying story of the saint’s power, and 
hig tenderness towards a soul lost and found, 
way be told here : ne 

A Portuguese, called Antonio Monis, left 
the College of Coimbra from the worst motives. 

_He wandered about, the slave of sin. It pleased 

“Gua to direct ‘his steps towards Montserrat. 
He went into the church, to gratify an-idle 
curiosity only. A sword hangs belore the 
image of our Lady; he sees it, knows whose it 
is, and the work is done. “The repentant prodi+ 
gal says—“1 will go to my father.” Antovio 
reached Rome. Worn down, and in great 
distress, he seeks the Hospital of St. Antony, 
and is admitted there. He wrote tothe saint— 
he dared not ask to sce him, St. Ignatius 
immediately took him out of the house of charity, 
and placed him ina lodging. The sinner’s re- 
pentanGe was complete. *He even made it pube 
lic, as his {ransgressionsshad been. He visited 
the seven churches, scourging himself courage~ 
ously all the way. After a time the saint ad- 
mitted him into the Society's house, where he 
received such kindness as the pure of heart can 
best feel and show—such as unites itself to the 
joey which is in heaven over, the sinner that re- 
penteth. The reconciled min, though thankfal 
and happy. never Torgrve biftself, Through 3 
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low fever he praised God unceasingly for having 
brought him back to the Society, until in*the 
saint’s arins he breathed his lagt. 

The first session of the Council of Trent 
opened on December 10,1545. The Pope re- 
quired the saint to supply him with two divines,« 
to assist his legates at the council. Laynez gnd 
Salmeron were accordingly fixed upon; Laynea 
was thirty-four years old, und Salmeron was only 
thirty, but the greatest theologians acknowledged 
their powers and extraordinary Jearning.. The 
received the title of the Pope’s‘divines. 

St. Ignatius a litle feared the effect that 
uch a distinction might have on the ardent 
minds of men so young. He instructed them 
minutely as to what*their conduct was to be. 
It may he here summed up shortly. They were 
to be modest, humble, laborious; to work in 
hospitals, to catechise children, to preach re- 
pentance, and to excite people to pray—es- 
pecially to pray for the council then sitting. 
They were to be joined by Claude le Jay, whom 
Cardinal Otho, Bishop of Augsburgh, was 
sending to Trent as Ifis divine and legate, and 
by Peter Faber, who was also to go there by 
the command of the Pope. 

They were directed to confer together each 
night on the proseedings of the day; and every 
morning they were to deliberate on what was to 
be done. They were to live together in con- 
cord, animating each other to lead unblamaile 
lives, and admonizhinfg. each, other tenderly of 
their faults. a, 
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, When we look back on the Council of Trevi! 
with the knowledge of howrall Christenda: 
listened to these-men, when, they are as 
sociated in our minds with the deepest theolo=" 
gical learning, and with extraordinary gitts of * 

“wisdom and eloqguence—when we picture to out’ 
minds the scene of the heads of the Church! 
listening’ to Laynez, and giving him x high® - 
place to speak from because his voice was werk; * 
and they would not lose a word of his learned 

_--Brggwents, and his holy speech— when we think 
ot “these things,’and then turn to the parting 
advice and last thought of their illustrious futher, ' 
it is indeed editying to read that they are never 
to forget the poor, the sick, and the little ones of 
the Church; or meekness, modesty, humility; 
poverty, and brotherly love. And in actdition 
to all this, we read that their cassocks were 40° 
exceedingly shabby, that it was thought well to:. 
give them new ones; and that they Were obliged 
to live on alms. 

Having begged for themselves, they alk! 
hegged. for a number &f poor German Gutholiv 
soldiers who were at Trent, and in grent distréss, © 
They relieved and confforted these suffering * 
men with the devotion which the Society has'so: 
often shown towards those whose profession of: 
arms pleads to them powerfully beeeuse ‘of the: 
early lite of St. Ignatius. wey 

The year aiter the appearance of the Jesuit 
fathers at the Council sf Trent, as the Pope’s 
divines, the Socjety’s first {:hools were opened 
in Europe— that is 3% wvenrs Aficr the eonfirma- 
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tion of the institute, and five years after the 
eleotion of St. Ignatius to be the General. 
Alcala, Valentia, Gandia, Calogne, Louvain, 
and Padua were the first cities that sought for 
them. Prevjously to this, St. Francis Xavier 
had gone to-India. He had left Rome on the-: 
15th of March, 1540, and had taken three 
months to get to Lisbon, riding on horseback, 
and sometimes walking, having occasionally lent 
his horse to a fatigued, follower, some of whom 
were on foot. fie travelled with Don ro 
Mascaregnas, the Portuguese Aifibassador. He 
sailed with two other fathers for India, on the 
7th of April, 1541. In this year the King of 
Portugal had sent out a divine, called James de 
Borda, to his Indian” possessions. This holy 
man began the school at Goa, and called it the 
Seminary of Holy Faith; and this school he 

ve up to the management of St. Francis 
Gorcr, immediately on his arrival. Their 
teaching at Goa therefore dates from the year 
1541; but the school was not in the indepen- 
dent possession of the Society till the year.1548, 
after the. death of Jafnes de Borda. ‘[t was 
then called the College of St. Paul,drom the 
title of the church which the Portuguese had 
built close by the school. And so, in India at 
that time, and long after, the Jesuits were often 
called Paulists. 
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CHAPTER X¥I 


“HE EARLY YEARS OF THE SAINT'S GENRRAL* 
SHIP CONTINUED TO THE DEATH oF 
POPE PAUL HI, 


iNatbe year 1546 Peter Faber died. He died 
m Home, at the age of forty. His death tell 
as a great sorrow on the Society; so great a 
sorrow that the saint assnaged it hy saying pro- 
phetically——“ Grieve not; Almighty God will 
give us another, who shail have all bis zeal, and 
more than his power”. The circumstances of 
Faber’s life gather round his memory as he 
takes his leave of earth. Theshepherd boy, the 
charity scholar—the poor student of Paris made 
known to St. Ignatius at a time of trial and 
difficulty; the sajnt’s assistant in learning, and 
himself receiving that teaching of the heart 
which never wore away. The first to whom the 
idea of the Society of Jesus was communicated, 
and the fervent embracer of it—the learned, the 
pure, the gentle, the loving, the zealoas—ha was 
gone to his reward in glory;and who was to. fil 
up his plice on earth? 

When St. Ignatius was being taken to prison, 
at Ale la, amid the shouts of'a deriding populace, 
he met in the public street x youth, whose noble 
birth was inarked by the multitude and magni- 
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ficence of his followers. They looked at each 

other, and the boy never forgot the countenance 

of the man, It pleased Gad, Jin the course of 

His wonderful providence, that Faber should, 

inafter years, put that same boy, when Duke of 
Gandia, throngh the Spiritual Exercises; and 
now the Duke of Gandia was to fillup Faber’s 
nce. * 

This great man had written to St. Ignatius 
about founding a college for the Society in 
Gandia; and Faber being at that time at Malas. 
alid, the saint sent him to the dhke. 

“The Duke of Gandia went through the 
Spiritaal Exercises with great fervour and ad- 
vantage, and it was through his representations 
that, two years after }..ber’s death, the Pope, 
by an express bull, appraved the Exercises as 
heing “filled with the spirit of God, and very 
useful tor the edification and spiritual profit of 
the faithful.” The Pope recommended them 
to the devout use of “all the faithful of both 
sexes,” and speaks at the same time of “ the 
great good that Ignatius, and the Society found- 
ed by-him, ceases not to do in the Charch among 
all sorts Sf nations.” “This bull is dated July 
80, 1548, * 


® It seemé well t6 mention in this place what it will 
jnterest the reader to learn. About sixty years after 
“Raber left Valladolid, that is, in December, 1604, 4 
jedy of that city, Aloysia de Caravajol, gave twelve 
“thousand ducats for the fowndatich of the English novi- 
‘iste at Lonvain. Ip 1614, by the additional bounty 
of George Talbot, oi Graftof, afterwards the ninth 
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Faber diced, and the Duke of Gandia, botter 
known by the more glo-ious title of S:. Fran- 
cis Borgia, joined the Society, but not by en- 
tering the novitiate immediately. Though his 
choice was made of the Society of Jesus, yet his 
payition in the world, and his duties towards 
bis family, prevented his doing this. 

On the Holy See approving the book.of the 
Exercises, the duke wrote to St. Ignatius, and 
put himself under-his direction. Here we see 
7 —the.peace and putiénce of the saint’s spirit come 

Sus very strongly; we see that reliance on God 
which kept him from hurrying events, thongh, 
by his great fidelity, no gitt ever escaped him. 

There was no anxiety, such as the world might 

cull holy, to fill up Faber's place; no solicitude 

which the same tribunal would pronounce 

harinless to secure so great a man, and so fine a 

character, as the Duke of Gandia to the Society. 

To be interested, soul and body, ina work, and 

yet to be above all anxiety concerning it, is con- 
trary to the experience of the world, because it 
is above natare, 





Lord Shrewsbury, and through the exertions of Father 
Gerard, the novitiate was rémoved to. Liege; and thia 
Establishment Prince Maximilian of Bavaria endowed 
in 1626, Also, by the gifts of Anne Dacre, Countess of 
Arunde]l, and widow of the Lord Arundell, who, suf- 
fering for religion, died in the Tower, after a confine- 
ment of ten years and a half, the third house at Ghent, 
was begun, and opened in 1621. “Hither,” says the 
Jearped antiquary, Dr. Oliver, from whose writings 
these fects have been taken “the veterans often re- 
tired to prepare themselves for ;the last passage into 
eternity. ” £ 1 
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.- St. Ignatius, in his anawer to the duke, 
thanks God fervently for the resolution with 
which he has been inspired, and says he receives 
him. from that day, in the Lord’s name, as 4 son. 
Then he dirgets him as to his conduct. 

Ashis daughters are of a proper age,be- 
desires him to provide for them according to 
their rank, and marry them eligibly. He tells 
him, . also, to provide for his younger sons, so 
that they may not be left dependent on their 
elder brother, when he becomes Duke of ia. 

With such worldly advice and consideraticns” 
he presents the man who has been telling bim 
of a supernatural call to leave the world, and all, 
even. its innocent pleasures and pureuite, and ' 
its commendable ambitions, for religioua vows. 
But worldliness ceases to be worldliness, in the 
usual sense of the world, when issuing from the 
mind of a saint. St. Ignatius is only urging 
the duke to a meritorious performance of a 
parent’s duties while he holds a parent’s place— 
even to a more abundant fulfilment of them 
than is. generally thought necessary; for worldly 
ties may be broken for*God, but not neglected. : 

he. duke. was to lool torward .tojpining the 
Society, but he wus to come to it in God’s way, 
and. be perfect as far as he could, as a father and 
a prince. He was to fill up the measure of the 
glory that belonged to his earthly respunsibilities 
before, leaving children and bome, and honour, 
he should give God sublimey glory as one who 
had left ali for His nanje’s-sake. - ’ 

The duke had led the lifé of a religious.in 
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secret, without the strength, the merit, or the 
happiness of vows. But now-he desired to take 
the vows privately, retaining his power, titles, 
and place in the world, for three years, in which 
time he hoped to fulfil finally the obligutions of 

“hisoosition, St. Ignatius applied to the Pope, 
and. the Holy Father, moved by the duke’s 
fervour, gave the required permission, So, be+ 
fore a few chosen witnesses, the vows were 
taken in the private chapel of the duke’s palace, 
al m that time he lived under the rule of 
St. Iynatius, arid was known to him as Father 
Francis Borgia. 

Father Francis was one of those who have 
heen drawn in a peculiar way to the contempla- 
tion of the adorable sufferings of our blessed 
Lord. He increased his austerities to an extra- 
ordinary extent. The thoughts that came with 
the most overwhelming tenderness to this great 
man’s spirit were those of Almighty God, in 
His human natare on this earth—weary, 
wandering, homeless, working for man; and his 
heart was in the dust before this awful contem- 
plation. : 

Amony, his fellow-men, Father Francis 
wore his princely rank well; but in his secret 
life he stripped himself of his glory, and weeping 
and praying, scoarged himself to blood every 
day, in memory of the scourging of our blessed 
Lord. He seems to have had great happiness in 
prayer and devotional exercises, and he fasted 
much beyond the,requiremeyts of the Church. 
Here, then, was a tilling spirit to accept the 
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exoss, and courage to carry it; here was the re 
nanciation of the world and its glori:s, an‘ that 
linking-or the spirit with the Passion o° the 
Redeemer which makes suffering sweet. No 
doubt the heart of St. [gnatins swelled towards 
a apirit such as this: tor who, better than bia 
self, could understand it? But Father Fraacis 
Borgia had been inspired to become a member 
of the Society of Jesus; and the founder was 
faithful to the idea he had received, and the po- 
sition he held. He told Father Francis pith. 
outa word of blame, that he mist learn another 
lesson. It was comprised in words the saint 
often used—he must “ leave God for God.” 

There hal already heen a risk of losing Father 
Francis, whose devotion had led him to think of a 
life of solitude. But neither fear nor love, nor the 
sympathy that might have grown out of recol- 
lection and experience, had the smallest power 
over the saint. He bade the man of prayer read 
theology, und he told the man of fasting and 
scourging to nourish the body, whose strength 
was to be spent ina world of souls: and Father 
Francis obeyed. It Was not a little thing tor, 
so fervent a soul to five up practices from 
which great spiritual joy had come ; and St. 
Ignatius was not seeking cold and formal souls. 
He was seeking’ men who could understand 
that it was best, to relinquish their own joys for 
the sake of doing God’s will with their neigh- 
bour—and that such renunciation was necessa- 
ry to the character of a Jesuit, 

The saint had gone farough all, and more 
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- than all, thut he asked of others. The devotion 
which, in Palestine, had been rewarded by 
heavenly apparitions—even by the appearance 
of God the Son—was not all that was required for 
the founder of the Society of Jesus. Relying 

“eneely on God, he had yet to work diligently 
to sake himself fit for God’s use. The saint, 
restraining his soul, making it obedient to his 
mind, and seated with the little boys on the 
bench at school, learning Latin Grammar, was 

jn. God for God, and was not less devout 
for thus doing his Lord’s will. He taught in 
his letters, that study, undertaken for the noble 
end of labouring for the advancement of God’s 
glory, is itself an offering of the heart, and 
rayer in a very high sense. So the obedient. 
‘ather Francis was ina higher state of merit 
than the devout Duke of Gandia, though one 
wasa man of transport and unutterable conso- 
lution, and the other a laborious student of 
theology. 
The faithful saint found in that ardentand 
obedient spirit a humble son; the Society, in 
,after years, prospered under his rule as General; 
and the Church placed ‘aim among the Saints, 
It was not till the year of the Jubilee, 1550, that 
Father Francis, still wearing his worldly. digni- 
ties, came to Rome. He was lodged in the house 
of the professed fathers, but lived separate from 
the community. But to this date we have nat 
yet arrived. 2 
A new sort of trial-now came to the General 
of the Society. Betcre Clause le Jay went to 
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the Council of Trent he had attracted the notice . 
o. Fe.dinand, ofthe royal house of Hapsburgh, 
Arch-Duke of Austria, who. bore the. title of 
Kirg of the Romans. Trieste was in his domi- . 
nions, and while Cluude le Jay was at Trent, the 
Bishop of Trieste died. Claude le Jay’s prescti=— 
ing had effected great good at Worms, ard of 
this -Ferdinand had himself been a witness; and 
he had heard of him at Ratishon, Ingolstadt, 
and Nuremburg. So he wrote to Le Jay, saying 
he should ask the Pope to nominate him,ta tha_ 
vacant see. . 

Bold as Claude might be in preaching and dis- 
putation, he was by nature a modest and retiring 
cl aracter, shrinking trom public notice, and lov- 
ing better to serve than to rule. e 

Besides these natural feelings, he, as a Jesuit, 
avoided honours. High places were not sought 
by those of the spirit of St. Ignatius; and a 
bishopric could not be held, without, on one 
point, ceasing to be a Jesuit. We can under~ 
stand that a great rial may grow out of this to 
ene who has with an anhesitating preference 
chosen to be a member of the Society, om 

The members of this new order kad added to 
their other renunciations the gift of their own 
will, ina way which has been already dwelt upon. 
Their fourth vow bound them to go wherever 
they were sent as missionaries. They had cast 
from their minds all thovght of enduring homes, 
ward peaceful holy rest. They had nothing to 
do with governing; they were servants them- 
selves. To hold“ he office of a bishop was, then, 
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to be, in this particular, separate from their 

brethren. It was to he placed where ne 

General would ro} command their wills, a 

where the Pope would never again ai of Pe 

extraordinary services, 

“edaude le Jay was struck with so severe a 
terro: af an office being forced upon him, of 
which the dignities and duties were not suited ta 
the rule he had embraced, that he became exe 
tremely ill. He wrote to Ferdinand, declaring 

whis grofiness both as a manand a Jesuit for the 
bishopric; and, as to a tender parent, he poured 
out his soul ta St, Ignatius, He says that, but 
for obedience, he would hide himself where na 
yan should find him, 

Ferdinand liked Le Jay all the better for ber 
ing true to his calling. He sent his own con= 
feasor to plead with him, and ordered his ambas« 
sador to A aes the matter with the Pope, 

St. Ignatius also appealed to the Pope, 
‘But the Holy Father and the (Cardinals wished 
‘for Le Jay; and though it was acknowledged 
‘that the Society of Jesus had heen formed on a 
«rule that excluded from ecclesiastical dignities, 
“yet, obediduce is to be perfect, and the Pope may 

«make Le Jay Bishop of Trieste if he chooses to 
2 €Q so. 

“~The saint betook himself to prayer. He 
>? knew that te held high dignities was not consist- 
- ent with the Society’s rules; but if it was God’s 

will that exception aah so soon be made, then, 
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he acted as he always aete?, as if ever 0s. 
depended on hirself, ® 


-He makes a direct appeal to F 
praying him to show his affection by 
them to keep their rules, not by as 
departnre from them. He tells him iv ! 
trary to the spirit of the Order to be cow. 
either to employments or places; and that, in 
this early stage of their existence, separations 
from the body made by the bestowal of digniti- 
ea might destroy them. He speaks of Weyer -~ 
sible scandal which he would be unwilling to 
excite, and seeks the protection of Ferdinand to 
preserve the intant Society for the glory of God, 





The sovereign was overcome by the saint, 
and he made known his change of opinion to the 
Pope. In the mean time poor Le Jay had re- 
mained inconsolable at Venice. 

No persons ever loved rule, and order, and the 
Church’s sacred power, and her holy discipline, 
better than the Jesuit fathers. But theirs was 
the love that had no desire to govern, They 
had given their hearts to another idea, They — 
were men of the wandering foot, an” the home- 
less head; living under their beloved obedience; 
rejoicing in the vow that deprived them utterly 
ef will, which lett them not even an hour of their 
lives for theirown. The retura to them of that 
will, and the possession of the freedom neces« 
sary to the action of a bishop, was to separate 
them frorr. the rale tliat made them one; and 
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_ professed fathers, four or five had already ree 


fused ecclesiustical dignities, , 

Scand:] had early been busy with the saint 
himself. When he made the journey to Rome 
with Faber and Laynez, the ambassador of 





““Latles V. told him of some reports against 


them. One was, that under a seeming humility, 
he was ambitious of a mitre. The saint ae 
no other answerat the moment but the sign of 
the cross. When he spoke it was to utter a vow 
never fo accept. ecclesiasticul dignity, unless 
obliged by the Pope to do so, under penalty of 
mortal sin. 

When the matter with Ferdinand was settled, 
St. Ignatius sought an interview with the 
Pope. He wished to enter, with the Holy 
Father, on the subject of the Socicty’s avoiding 
dignities. 

The saint went over the distinguishing points 
of ditterence between his new institute and the 
venerable religious orders which had long been 
the glory of the Church. He spoke of the 
danger that must attend the acceptance of 
power by the members of'so young an institute; 
and he repx:sented to the Pope that the members 
of the Society had enibraced their mode of life 
from motives the very opposite to all-ideas of 
government, To press honours upon. them was 
to tempt the purity of their motives, and to 
shake the institute to its foundations. He said 
that they ought not.to have anything to hope 
for here on earth; and no recompensa to look 
forward to except the etern® reward which is 
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the crown of good works. He described -the 
nature of the institute in military language, 
and spoke of the ancient orders as the armies 
of the Church, who have their own ground to 
keep, and remain at their posts in unbroken. 
ranks, preserving one fi fixed manner of fighung. 
“ But we,” he said, “are asthe light horse of 
the Church. We must be ready ‘for any oven ° 
sion—always prepared to obey orders: alert 
tq move—in order for the attaek; and firm 
tostand against the Church’s enemies. We 
must be willing to go from one end of the earth 
to the other at the bidding of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. ” 

The Holy Father heard the saint, and _per- 
factly comprehended him. He anid that the 
Tesaits should be allowed to refuse dignities. 
The interview wasa great comfort to St. Igna- 
tius, 

Indeed, it would have been hard to with~ 
draw any of these men from the labours in 
. which they were engaged. ‘There were not in 
all more than two hindred members of the | 
Society, and of these only nine were professed ” 
fathers. The schools they were opening were 
a work of extraordinary magnitude, requiring 
great talent and energy. The Indian children 
were being taught Lutin. under the direction of 
St. Francis Xavier, and by those who had been 
sent outto him. The College of Gandia, opened 
in 1546, was soon after erected into a nniversity 
by the Pope and the Emperov, degress being 
conferred there with the same privileges as at 
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~ Alera and Salamanca. Laynez ‘was-euperion! 
in Sicily, and colleges wereoponed ‘at’ Messinao — 
and Palermo, and’a German, a Fre ands — 

* a Spaniard were. now sent to» help himy ii 

~gule formed for the benefit of the’ whole, 

Smmediately found to be adapted to persons: — 
of ill nations, so that'they all worked together: 
without difficulty. ~ \ ve 

The ‘saint valued learning, and he had-made 
teaching one of the duties of the Society, Ther 

-inventtn: of printing had made the desirevof! 
learning general because it had: placed the: pos- 
session of books within the reach ofthemule: 
titude. ‘i qyeiibive 

Europe had now, foreabout one ‘hundreds 
years, possessed this mighty engine of:power,! 
and yet at the time of the saint's childhood ite 
was not every man. who could:read. ' Andeven! 

- at this day it is, at least outside the Church, nots 
decided whether to teach the whole multitude to. — 
read is good or:bad for the morals of men. Buty — 
there was no doubtin the mind of St. Ignatinse , 
on thisematter, nor any fears on the parteofl © 

the Church that trusted gnd blessed him.» “lea” 

The Htfropean colleges and schools, with Ox=) — 
ford, Cambridge, and Paris at their head, weree - 
not enough. ‘There was.a demand on the part) ~ 
of the mass-of the people for scientific, classieal, 
and literary knowledge, and the Chureh met 
the requirement by the help of the Society:of: 
Jesus. The mannér in which the saint entered 
on a work, enorncous;in its power and eternaly - 
in its consequences, has a simplicity abouteity! 
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that-almost. startles us. The Society had enter- 

ed:on a work about which the world was alive,. 

and ‘ull-of words, and in a hurry, and concern- 

ing which heresy raved, and made promises, 

and-prophes.ed its own success: and on the. 
subject of learning there was a great emulaZion 

rising in the hearts of men. 

St. Ignatius was sending twelve of his hest 
sehelars to the schools in Sicily, and thirty-six 
was the number of those in Rome. He ‘took 
this opportunity of catechising all of ther. 

He asked if those who were going to Sicily 
were quite ready not to go, and if others were ag 
willing to goas to stay in Rome. If those who 
should go would be-as willing to teach one . 
thing us another, to teach what they best knew 
or what they might not know well, or not to 
teach at all, to impart learning or do domestic 
service, to work in the schools or the kitchen. 
And whether they should be in astate of deli- 
verance from the bondage of the will, not be- 
cause of indifference to their work, but for the 
love of holy obedience. Having satisfied him- 
self that his sons had no will but to obey, no 
desire but to serve, and no love but for the will | 
of God, then the saint knew that they were fit’ 
to go forth and teach religion and learning, and 
he sent them away. 

This spirit of obedience isa great puzzle to 
many who do not know the truth as the Church 
of Christ preserves it- To them it seems that 
to live under ohedience is to be some something 
kas than man: and not to insist on the use of the 
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intellect in the pursuits most congenial to-itids 
to sink in the scxle of intelligent beings; and 
from this arises‘much wild talk of the Catholic 
faith parrowing the compass of men’s minds, 
: and binding their intellects in chaifis. odd 
“It is not that the superiors of the Society 
of Jesus ‘systematically put men to do ‘those 
things to which their gifts are least suited. 
The mathematician is not, on principle, put to 
sweep the kitchen, and he whose talents would 
not cftry him-abhove the care of conscientiows 
housekeeping is not always placed in the schools. 
But the members of the Society shonld have 
such a spirit as to sink to the one or rise to the 
other, if within the compsss of possibility, with- 
ont any personal fecling, but with simplicity, as 
doing the will of God, and with willingness, as 
embracing that will, and with joy, knowing that 
whatever God wills is best. This spirit is dis- 
tinct from that indifference, which means that.a 
man_ has lost. the energy to enjoy his work, and 
‘the interest that cares forthe result. It is not 
the grcund-down spirit ¢hat cares for nothing, 
> but the living zeal thgt embraces everything. 
“Go,” said the General to his sons, on their 
departure, “go and spread about that fire 
which our Lord Jesus Christ came on earth to 
kindle.” St. Ignatius took them himself te 
the Pope for his blessing, and so sent them away. 
Besides the usual branches of education and 
classical learning, the Jesuits had schools of 
poetry, rhetoricf philosophy and divinity, im 
their colleges. The saint greatly interested 


sdxercise of their memory. ., He had disputations, 
tomake them ready in the use of the, knowledge 
they had «tcquired,. and they heard, Mass dail 
and»went: every: month to confession. . One6 a 
aweék theyhad-catechism and exhortations, 4nd 
dtewas a general habit. to- commence. their-studi+ 
@s with a short-prayer to God. ,Also,;at‘various 
times the fathers spoke to the.young. men of 
theavenly-things..-So piety and Jearning-flmurish- | 
ed together. 
eye About. this. time, the, King of, Portugal 
cbegged: for two of the Society to. go.into Africa. 
Av great) many, Christians, were, in’ slavery: at 
Bex anik Morocco, King, John ILL. .. piously 
desired: to! 'free| them. if possible,and, at, least, 
console them inj their affliction, The king of 
Portagalalso.arranged with the saint,. through 
Redrignezs:who was. still at court, that-four of 
tthe Society should, go.to. Congo, were Christia- 
Jnity, which;bad -been planted, by his predeces- 
‘porshad nearly disappegred..,, And:at the desire 
.ofithissovereign, St. Ignatius.also-sent members ¢—~ ~——s 
ofthe Society to South America, land{hg first.in 
4thie Brazils,.where,the Portuguese were-build- 
dingjand:making large settlemenis. 
ef itwould,be edifying to-follow these mission- 
ersy in» their, works, if the limits, of» the life of 
itheir-founder allowed it—to see .how heavenly 
lerewnswere: won in, India, and Christianity 
planted in Veylon, to. conjpmplate the martyr- 
idom> of: Fxither. Alphonso de Castro.. by. the 
‘ ‘ 
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shimself about» the: younger scholars, carefully - 
‘attending to, thefr pronounciation, and to the 
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Turks, and their condemnation of another ofthe 
Society to slavery—but we nfust only pause for 
@ moment to say something of the progress of 
Christianity in the Brazils, at 

The inhabitants of the Brazils were barba» 
“‘fimze. They practised some sort of worship, 
buG it was not of God; and some developments 
of diabolical agency were produced by incan+ 
tations, so that sorcery and magic were attrie 
buted to them. They were cannibals of the 
worst gort, for they did not confine thems: Ives 
to eating the bodies of their enemies only. 

The Portuguese determined to build a city 
on the sea-shore, and to call it after our Blessed 
Lord—San Salvador.  « 

Six Jesuits went out with them. As the 
Portuguese marked ont their city, the fathers 
laid the foundations ofa glorious church. It 
reads like a strange enterprise, for, as the city 
grew, and the church rose in its midst, there 
were few besides the workmen to walk the 
streets and gaze on the houses, whose silent 
walls there were none to jnhabit. 

+, It was the work of the fathers to Christianize 
the native’people, and to bring them into this 
city; and there to teach them the ways of civie 
lized life, and bring their children up in piety 
and learning. : 

To this end they sought out the savages, and 
they got trusted by them. At last, the fathers 
were in their turm sought out. The savages 
flocked to their bouse in San. Salvador,-and to 
other houses established by the fathers in two 
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afthe most populous villages. : . 
1 Peter Corea, # descendant of the royal family 
‘ef Portugal, and who had livedfor some time in 
the country, joined the fathers, and became 
adesuit. * ; 

. Tbe fathers worked systematically. Seas 
took one partand some another. Father Nunez 
devoted himself to the cause of the slaves. A 
large house was built for the reception of their 
ehildren, to whom a Christian home and educa-~ 
tion were thus secured, - 

The savages were much attracted by singing, 
and generally had a good ear for music. The 
fathers composed hymns embodying the truths 
of religion, and taught the poor heathens to sing. 
Jt had a most happy effect, particularly among 
the young men. They learned to believe heartily 
all that was thus impressed upon their memory. 

The work of trying to put down cannibalism 
was both difficult and dangerous. When one 
of these horrible feasts was to be held, some of 
the fathers would go and plead for the intended 
victim. To take bjs part was to yun the 
risk of sharing the same dreadfal fate. Whe 
they could not prevent this feast, they bean 
access to the sufferer, and did their hest to save 
his soul, and baptized him. But they were at 
last opposed in this also. The degraded heathen 
imagined that the waters of baptism had some ef. 
fect on their victim’s flesh, and deprived the feast 
ef jts excellence. Thg Jesuits were threatened 
with the fate agajnst whigh they had argued and 
implored. : 
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Father Joseph-. Anchieta,-a -poekvandtny . 
scholar having gone on a-mission to-one of these 
tribes, was informed immediately. of ref 
fixed by the savages for a solemn feast upon bial 
body. He had been preaching Cheistianity-ee 
“Sem: He had been telling of Almighty..Godl 
An 'now, when an opportunity ooéurred forbie 
escapé from the loathsome peril, he would fet 
accept it. He only again declared the truths of 
religion to them, saying that life and death weret 
in God’g hands, that he did not care to lose this! 
life because he believed in the eternal teward,: 
and that he preferred to trust their generosity 
rather than take advantage of the opportunity: 
of escape. - ett 

; me sincerity of this father’s heroism not 
only Won him safety, but obtained for him aw 
extensive and diligent hearing when he ‘again 
preached divine truth. Such were the hegin~ 
nings of religious teaching in Catholic South: 
America, and such the ray in which the work: 
was carried out that Rodriguez, during the life 
of St. Ignatius, hid began, arg 

And "now Laynez leit’ his office of superiegt 
im Sicily, té go with the army sent’ by Charles; 
V. against that pirate of terrible fame, called: 
Dragat, vho had made his home on the coast of: 
Barbary. And thas. from Rome, where it was: 
the saint’s will that the Generalof the Society: 
should live, St. Ignatius saw his ‘sons ‘in thet 
four qnarters of the globe. " “ 

This while the {ternal Citv behelé daily im 
her streets and holy pfaees a than bowed dawn 
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with infirmities, enduring with s martyr’s . 

gourage great bqlily pain, yet never failing in | 
_ thedperformance of his shareof the charities of / 
life.- He was preaching, teaching, seeking lost 
souls, and xeconciling them in the confessional. 
He‘ had reached that high state of offering that 
seems to require no recreation. To him ®prk 
was recreation; and to be worn out in the ser-} 
vice of God was to rest. The wearing out of i 
the body was the approach of that longed-for 
hour when he should see Jesus in His glory; and 
so fatigue brought peace. * - 

There was never one weak thought of him- 
self, and of what the world would say of him; 
nor one thought of the things that history would 
record of his glorious sons. All was God’s 
work, not his. 

‘He was a man of prayer as well as of action. 
When he prayed wonderful changes passed 
upon him. His face, which was usually very 
pale, gradually kindled into the hue of health. 
He became to the beholder like some being more 
than man, for his face would shine and become 
juminous as with héavenly rays. / violent _ 
palpitation of the heart often cameen when hs 
prayed, as if the seat of life and love, longing 
for its eternal home, troubled and shook the weak 
flesh that still detained it. Laynez once spoke 
to the saint on this subject, and he answered 
that, when he prayed, God acted more in him 
than he acted in himself; hg knelt before God, 
and recéived what God: sent. The Omniscient 
Father, Who hat not sal in vain to this man, 
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he sen, give Me thine heart,” Himself filled 
it-with good things. 6 aot 
So’ entirely did the saint’s mind conquetthe 
body, that, even when confined to his bed “by! 
illness, if any business of importancé arose}. Ha” 
Would rise as if miraculously cured. “ Infitw 
asIram,” he declared one day, “TY could’ we 
with this staff to Spain-on foot, if any emer 
gency required it of me.” When speaking of hiv’ 
bodily sufferings, he never lamented’ thems! 
“God: sends me sickness that I may feel for’ 
\ others when they are ill,” he would say. And: 
so, to nurse the sick, was one of his unfailing’ 
charities. By night and by day he would wait’ 
upon them, an- it is recorded that he once sent: 
for sothe of the fathers, in the night, to. sing to‘ 
one who was sick, and who fancied he should te’ 
soothed by listening to sweet sounds. 


This union of strength and gentleness can’ 
only be contemplated with delight and gratitude, 
while his zeal, and never-ceasing industry, with 
a worn-down and failing body, excites our 
wonder and our love, [+ is we see a dying” 

“state—the down, to him, ef the eternal day, 

In the year 1548, the Emperor Charles V. 
published the Interim. This was a contession 
of faith, drawn up by the authority of the Em- 
peror, and published at the Diet ot Angusburg, 
In order to satisty the minds of his people until the 
reassembling of the Council of Trent, The Coun, 
eil had moved from Trent to Bolognasand had, 
now ceased to sit at Bologna. chilly on account of. 
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the disturbed state of Germany, where the 
Protestants had fought and lost a great batile. 

» Dhe* Interim contained things contrary 
both to the doctrine and discipline of the Charch, 
whose power the emperor usurped when he 
published a formulary of faith, How tar, the 
emperor intended to favour the rising heresy, 
or how far he did this from ignorance, or 
whether he hoped to take a middle way, and 
make peace by yielding something, we need not 
inquire here. Itis consolatory to know that, in- 
defensible as the emperor’s conduct was in this 
instance, he did not always persevere in evil, 
but, by God’s grace, made his peace with the 
Church, and died, away from the trials of a 
crown, in a small house adjoining the Hicrony- 
mite Convent of St. Justus, in Spain. * How- 
ever, at this moment Charks V. justified his 
publication of the Interim, and treated those 
who dared to disagree with him as rebels. 

The Jesnit father Bobadilla had been for 
some time at the court of Charles Vo He was 
the confessor of many gi tlie influential persons 
who surrounded the emperor, and now be conld 
not keep siletice. Bobadilla bad alGays been” 
dreaded by the heretics. He was a man of 
great ardour and conrage, and uow he declaimed 
with zeal against the Interim, and blamed the 








* The traveller in Spain will know this place as 
Yuste, where the Empey roms are’ still shown. 
The Conver of S. Yusie nurat by Soul's: soldie.s 
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-, emperor with severity. Father Bobndilla 
<" was doing the right thing in the wrong way. The 
emperor took the deepest offence at the’ warmth 
he had displayed, and the language he had 
used. He not only forbade him the court, but 
Sanjshed him from the empire. The champion, 
ofstruth came to Rome; he only felt that he was 
suffering in the cause of religion; but St. Tgna- 
tius did not receive him as he expected to be re= 
ceived. The General blamed Bobadilla be- 
cause he had forgotten to treat one of an ex- 
alted station with proper respect. It must have 
grieved the good father to find that trouble fell 
on the whole Society through his misconduct, 
The ill offices of enemics were sure not to be 
wanting at sucha moment; and 50a Spaniard, 
evlled Melchior Cano, a Dominican and a 
scholar, who had given himself up to a vision- 
ary idea of the reign of Antichrist, and the end 
of the world being close at hand, suddenly per- 
eeived, as he fancied, the precursors of Anti- 
christ in the followers of St. Ignatius. He 
said the,Jesuits had forgotten the respect due to 
~princes, and he called them Inigists, after the 
saint’s nafne. a 
Perhaps the trial of misrepresentation is one 
of the hardest that Christians can be called to 
bear. It was a trial often borne by the saint, 
Cano drew attention to the Society asa body of 
religious not living in the seclusion of the an- 
cient orders: this he called u disedifying novelty, 
and a freedom which could never be for a good 
purpose. Then they'wore fo distinguishing 
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Habit: this was enough to justify Cano in sns- 
pecting them of bad conduct. They were inti- 
gaate with persons leading busy lives in the 
world: then they must themselves be worldly 
inen.- Thex were found in the courts of princes : 
then they were ambitious, and intrigued for 
power. But the thing that most puzzled and 
diapleased Cano was that the Jesuits incited 
people to make retreats with them; and there 
could be no doubt that of those who attended 
these retreats, and made the Spirituy] Exer- 
ciseg, a large number were in some way changed, 
aud came back to the world praising God for 
St. Ignatius. Cano had never made a retreat 
himself, but he had po hesitation in declaring 
that these retreats were mysterious abomina- 
tions. Here was a disheartening complication 
of misrepresented facts. But people believed 
Cano, and begin to wonder over those men 
whom they had deemed so holy, and had turned 
out impostors, 

‘The voice of the multitude is never to be 
despised. The mere repetition of an untruth 
gives it strength, and’ gains it credit.” What 
has been said ten thotisand times Kis power,” 
and is believed by a well-intentioned multitude 
of listeners, who have no time to inquire, and 
are not in the habit of reasoning. So St 
Ignatius, to whose holiness even the distant 
paris of the earth were bearing witness, rose to 
silence the clamour that had begun in the land 
of his birt. ers 

Immediately Un hearing of this persecution, 
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the saint gave God thanks heartily He was 
not agitated by anger, or troubled by fear. 
There waa not one infected sheep in bia little 
flock. All that was being said against them 
rose from calumny and rash judgment only : 
‘nd the saint remembered that to suffer perse- 
.cutjon for the sake of the cause of Christ is to 
be blessed. * 

St. Ignatius desired the fathers who were in 
Spain to show the Pope’s bull, which confirmed 
the ingtitute, to Cano. They were to represent 
the case with great modesty to him, saying that 
Paul III. had chosen his divines for the Council 
of Trent from the Society, and that one was at 
that time the Pope’s legato in India. 

And the saint sent a copy to Cano of the 
sentence in their favour pronounced by the 
governor of Rome, when they had before been 
falsely accused; and also a brief by which the 
Pope constituted the Bishop of Salamanca pro- 
tector of the Order. 

But Cuno had not been declaiming for 
truth’s sake; he did not want to be convinced of 
the excellence of a society which he had been 

“traducing. All the saini could say or do had 
no effect upon him. But he was silenced in a 
way that it is very agreeable to think of. 

Some writers say that the lives of St, 
Dominic and St. Francis were those that first 
awakened the desire after perfection in St. Igna- 
tius. Now the General of the Dominicans 
wrote a circular Jetterin favour of the Jesuita, 
declaring the advantages that the Church re- 
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ceived from the new institute. He recommended 
them to the love of his own order, and even com- 
manded them, in virtue of holy obedience, never 
to allow themselves to be tempted to speak 
against them. Still Cano remained an obasti- 
nate persecutor of the Jesuits, and still tie 
Dominicans spoke everywhere in favov~ of 
them; at last they wrote in their favour, and in 
refutation of Cano’s wild accusations and con- 
ceptions; and then this persecution ceased. 

In 1549, Isabella Rosella, whose name has 
long been dear to us for the saint’s sake, came to 
Rome. She wished, with a few holy women, 
to live, not as nuns under religious vows, yet 
secluded from the, world and practising the 
counsels of perfection. She obtained leave of 
the Pope to try this design, and she sought the 
saint- as a director. The experience gained by 
St. Ignatius with these pious persons, deter- 
mined him that the government and obedience 
of women should not be accepted by the Society. 
He wrote to the Pope about this; and the Pope, 
by his letter apostolical, exempted the Jesuit 
fathers from all obligations as to the direction 
of convents, or of women whose devotion might 
lead them to wish to place themselves under 
obedience to the Society. 

Thus we have women living under the rule 
of St. Dominic and St. Benedict, and well 
known to usas Dominicans and Benedictines, 
bat there are no female Jesuits. 

The Jesuit fathers are aften chosen as the 
cenfeseors of coivents, where schools are attuch~ 

a1* 
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ed to them, under the care of the nuns. But 
they never take any part in the direction of 
convents. The superiors owe them no'obedi- 
ence. They work thero as they work elsewhere, 
teaching Christian doctrine, and helping to save 
souls by the Sacraments, and by giving Ree 
treats, : 

The letter written by St. Ignatius to [sa- 
bella Rosella giving up the direction of herself 
and her companions, has been preserved. It 
is written with great gentleness; and he tell 
her he shall always regard her as “the very 
good mother which she had long been to him.” 
This letter is dated the 1st of October, 1549. 
In this year, on the 10th of November, Pope 
Paul Uf. died. He had been very bountifal in 
his alms to the Society, and his death led to 
trials of poverty, which were very severe; for he 
had bestowed regular alms bountifully on the 
Jesuits’ house in Rome. 


aN. 
een 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE JUBILEE, AND FOLLOWING YEArS. 


THE year 1550 saw Pope Julius III. in the 
chair of St. Peter. But before his election 
the Cardinals had remembered St. Ignatius. 
When in conclave,deliboriting on thetchoice of 
the new Pope they sent him’money. Extra~ 
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ordinary things also happened to the Society 
at this time of *heir great poverty. Brother 
John of the Cross returning-one evening from 
St. John Lateran met a stranger close by the 
Colosseum,-who, as he passed, put a hundred 
gold crowns into his hand; this brother, also, 
was ont very early, before daylight, and agata a 

erson whom he did not know gave him money. 

his time it was a purse full of newly-coined 
gold pieces. The good brother felt afraid. 
When he got back, the fathers said it must be 
a trick, and that what looked like gold must be 
false coin. But the pieces were good gold, and 
no explanation on the subject of the mysterious 
benefector ever reached them. Gold came 
again in another remarkable way. Father 

‘olancus, who kept the papers of the house, and 
was cxtled the secretary, looking one day in a 
box where papers were preserved found there a 
number of gold crowns, apparently fresh from 
the Mint; neither was this ever explained. 

And now, as if to try the saint’s faith, new 
novives-presented themselves, The saint never 
for a moment depended on such aid ag has been _ 
instanced, and they were in a state of absolute 
want. Yet the saint received the novices as if 
the questions of food and the necessaries of life 
had not to be considered. He said thatif they 
were fit for the Society, God had sent them, and 
that He would provide for those He sent. 

Tho consideration of daily sustenance was & 
great addition to the cares.of the saint’s daily 
life. He chose a inan for the management of 
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the household whose talents fitted hinr for the 
office; he continued his own exertions with un- 
abated vigour, and placed all his dependence 
upon God. 

He was doing everything to: encourage 
learning in his schools and in the Society at 
this time. Every week an account of what 
they were doing came to him from Sicily; and 
he received the compositions of the Spanish 
students, never failing to read them, and having 
them also examined by competent persons 
The Dominicans were exalting the Society in 
Portugal, and holy men were declaring in Spair. 
that _the institute of St. Ignatius was the work 
of God. The Carthusians, edified by the lives 
of the saint and his sons, desired a mutual parti- 
cipation in all their prayers and gocd works—— 
an alliunce which shows how high theit vene- 
tation must have been for the new Order. 

But in Paris things were less promising. 
Many persons, and among them the Bishop, 
spoke against the Jesuits. The loudest accu- 
sations,,were against the young men who were 
,Studving in the university; possibly they were 
‘prejndicea against them on account of their 
poverty, for we find that they advised people 
rather to bestow their alms on common beggars 
than on them, and they wished them to be ex- 
pelled the country. But the Jesuits had friends 
as well as enemies at Paris, and there was no 
moral eecnsation agninst them, 

Immediately on Jlius IL. becorsing Pope, 
he distinguished St. {gnatiu kindly. He had 
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been the Pope’s legate at the Council of Trent. 
He knew the learning of the fathers, the hali+ 
nesa_of their lives, and the effects wrought by 
the Spiritual Exercises, and now the founder of 
the Society came to him to bega favour, The 
blessings of the Jubilee were for those. who 
came toRome. Severalof the Society ecald 
not comply with this condition, so the saint 
asked that they, and those whom they had in- 
structed and received into the Church, might 
gain the indulgence by the substitutien of an- 
other condition. 

The Pope embraced the saint when he came 
into his presence, and assured him of his love 
for the society. He granted the favour he 
asked, and added to it; he extended it, for his 
sake, to the troops which had gone from Sicily 
into Airiea; and for St. Francis Borgia’s sake 
the same favour was granted to the town of 
Gandia. Knowing ot their sufferings from 
poverty, he put the General under an obedience 
to come and tell him when they were in distress; 
and by fresh bull he confirmed the institute, 

The Jubilee brongnt many of the_professed_ 
fathers to Home, and the sxint so arranged that 
they were all there at the same time. Rodri- 
gnez did not come, being still detained in Lishon, 
notwithstanding his little love for a court life, 
and his great desire to preach Christianity in 
Afriea, India, or America. 

St. Ignatius collected the fathers together, 
in order ’o submit the constitutions to them. 
He wished to ha've them examined and delibe- 
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rated upon, and accepted or rejected aw the 
fathers should determine, Capies were sent to 
Rodriguez and other absent members, 6f whose 
judgment the saint thought highly. No one 
would allow a word of the constitutions to be 
altered. Yet the suint would not suffer them 
toe made of absolute obligation. He would 
have that left fur some future time, when the 
whole Order might be assembled. And this 
happened. After his death a general congre- 
gation authorized the constitutions, and they 
were confirmed’ by the Holy See. But St 
Ignatius had another view in calling the fathers 
together at this time. The desire to serve—to 
obey and not to govern—wvas us strong as ever 
in his heart. And now he hoped that the time 
was come when he might give the government 
into other hands. It wasa thought tulrof joy 
tothe saint. He longed te take the lower place, 
Ha. thought, too, of the ease that would come to 
him, and the time that would be his own; for 
“his infirmities had increased, and he was cone - 
stantly in pain, THe was growing old, end the 
hour thought of so lon, the contemplation of 
‘which brunght tumults’of jey to his soul, was 
drawing near. The worn-down pilgrim would 
like to rest und gaze on the heavenly city near 
to which he had now approached—so near, that 
its portals gleamed within bis sight. And he 
would like to watch, without even the distraction 
of his own success, tilll they opened to his 
longing gazé, and showed*him his own country 
and his Father's house. € 
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But there was a little trepidation at the 
saint’s heart. He-was afraid of being refused, 
He cannot trast his hopes to his own voice, 
They may refuse to hear him. So he writes 
what he hoges they willaccept, and then wait 
God’s will. The assembled fathers were 
plunged into the deepest distress. It was ire 
possible to give up their beloved General. 
One with an exquisite simplicity, doubted 
whether, as the General had asked it, they ought 
not to comply, lecause he was a saint~ But 
this good father was glad to yield, and so an 
answer was given, not only refusing the saint’s 
desire, but burthening him with the office for 
life. They said they. would never have any 
other general while he lived. 

At this time of the Jubilee he was going 
through an amount of work which it is astonish« 
ing to read of. The world was appealing to 
him, and there was a personal responsibility 
upon him for all that his sons were doing. . 
He had also his own loving charities to perform, 
for peop'2 crowded upon him for the conso- 
lations of religion, and for advice under diff- _ 
culties. They songht his prayers foi sinners; ‘ 
they begged him to bless their children,, nnd 
say Mass for their dead; and some came to see 
him from idle curiosity, and to talk of the news 
of the day, “He bad time and sympathy for all 
but the last. When he spoke to them there 
came out that remarkable- hardness which 
seems at first to be likeincivility, and we are so 
used to his gentlerless and sweetness that for an 
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instant we shrink from it. The saint was not 
really unkind; but he was acsaint, and could be 
perfectly sinceré. To these persons be would 
speak of the value of the soul, and he would not 
. enter with them upon worldly topics. It gene- 
rally happened that they retreated abrubtly 
ffom his presence. He had no time to waste 
on listless souls enslaved by indifference; yet 
he had time for the innocent playfulness of 
childhood, and he was loved by little children, 
and filt to be no restraint to their mirthfu} 
hearts. One boy in particular, the child of 
noble parents, knew the hour when the saint 
usually walked in the cloisters, and he would 
often run there, and walk and play and Jook up 
to the saint for the smile that would be ready for 
him, and hang on the words of eternal truth 
that the saint gave for the child’s rewird. One 
day St. Ignatius was walking as usual, but a 
friend was with him, with whom he was con- 
versing, The boy came in a hurry; he was 
dressed magnificently, and showed all the ela~ 
tion avhich fine clothes excite in the ifapression- 
able njind of a child; The saint saw the mo- 
ment for giving a lesson to his little admirer. 
Hestook no notice of the boy. The child did 
not think himself overlooked. With the wis- 
dom of innocence he sought for a reuson worthy 
of the saint. Rushing back to his home he 
dressed himself with his usual propriety,and then 
returned ,to the “cloister. The usual welcome, 
the loved smite and longed-for Elessing were 
ready for the child, though the saint’s conver 
t 
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sation with his companion was not over. From 
that hour, through his whole life, that boy 
shrank from ali extraordinary adornment of 
his person. , 

Another story shows the sweetness with 
which the yoke of obedience was worn by the 
novices, and the fearlessness of their love for 
their General. The saint had admitted a youth 
of great genius, and good education, to try his 
vocation for the Institute. He went on ina 
way that satisfied the saint. To try him he 
was placed for a time to work in the kitchen of 
their house in Rome. He fulfilled the duties 
assigned to him perfeetly well. ‘Then the saint 
pi Nei unexpectedly and said —* My son, 
will you write me a copy uf verses?” J can 
try, father,” was the answer. So the youth 
left i> work and went to his task, and soun ree 
turned with a short poem, the subject of which 
was the General. “ But,” said St. Ignatias, 
on reading the lines, “ you have given mea 
saint-like ‘character; do you believe that I 
possess all these virtues?”” “I do not know 
whether you possess th-m or not,” answered the 
youth, “but I know that you ought io possess 
them.” 

St. Ignatius hada great consolation at thia 
time in the personal intercourse that arose be- 
tween himself and St. Francis Borgia, who had 
come to Rome for the Jubilee. He was lodged 
in the house of the professed fathers, but sepa- 
rated from the commanity, and there he. told 
Bt. Ignatius of h’s life, aud tne desiro and emo~ 
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tions of his soul! He had married his eldest eon 
and his two daugliters. His,work was done in 
his family and hisdukedom, and he was"now ta 
belong to the saint and the Society, It is a re~ 
Hef after dwelling on the saint’s gneat lahours 
‘to think of the intercourse of such souls as these, 
Titey are in no sense strangers; and Father 
Francis, even in that early dawn of his own 
greatness, conld comprehend the splendour of 
that glorious light in which the soul of the saint 
was steeped, and the influence of which was 
likean attraction from heaven. It was a sad 
and yet a glorious Jubilee. It saw thousands 
of souls launched on those troubled waters, 
with whose future there was no promise but 
danger and death. But it saw, within the vinee 
yard of the Lord, labourers rising, strong and 
true, of various powers, and many in sexmbers 
and in that glorious year there were many saints 
in Rome. The sight must bave strengthened 
St. Tgnatius for the labour that still remained 
to him. 

Father Francis, on pablicly joiniag the 
Socicty, made a gift of Six thonsand crowns to- 
“wards the endowment of & college in Rome. But 
he refused to he ealled the founder of the college, 
because he Loped that seme other person might 
make a_ still stronger cleim to the title. And, 
therefore, though by this gift the Roman College 
was actually begun, yet Pope Gregory XIII. 
is always mentioned founder; for it was 
hy the mlagnificeng < arity of that Pontiff 
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The Society now suffered a great trial in 
the increased hostility of its adversaries in Pafis. 
Theiy dottrine was suspected, and their morality 
doubted. But the saint was not disheartened; 
on the contrary, this trial seemed to inspire him 
with new life, and he would prophesy success to* 
those around him, and give God thanks. “The 
saint thought that the best answer would be to 
establish a house in Paris. They had no evil 
deeds to hide—to let his sons be seen and known 
would be tho best answer he could give, 

Tho Jesuits, though studyitg in the univer- 
sity, had to lodge in the college of the Lombards. 
The bishop of Clermont now bestowed Clermont 
House upon the Socigty; but there was no pro- 
fessed father in Paris to take possession of the 
gift in the Goneral’s name. Letters of per- 
missiowsfrom the king had also to bo obtained, 
and when these were got, through Cardinal 
Guise, who introduced them to tho mgtice of 
Henry II, they went to Clermont, and one of 
their number, John Baptista Viola, made his 
vows, aa] the bishop of Clermont received 
his profession. y ¢ 

But, till the Parliantent consented  register® 
the king’s letter, the Society could have no pro- 
perty in Clermont House, neither could they 
callita college. And to get the letters register- 
elseemoil for some time to be impossible. At 
this date, however, we see the beginning of that 
famous college where the greatest men of France 
were after ards educated. - = 
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lay and ecclesiastical students, and the co-ope+ 
ration of the bishops of the Church, who es- 
tablished seminaries at their advice, roused the 
anger of the heretics, and Melancthon joined 
with others in a scheme for infecting their house 
‘in Rome with heresy, They sent a Lutheran, 
called: Michel, to propose himself to the Gene- 
ral asa Catholic wishing to join the Society. 
He is described as aman of a modest and inte- 
resting appearance, and he was admitted among 
the noyices. ‘This unfortunate person, whose 
every word and action was a lic, obtained the 
good opinion of his companions; and then he 
began to throw doubts on the truth of the 
teaching of the Church, At last he disputed 
openly in favour of Lutheranism, and at the re- 
quest of two of the Society, put his arguments 
in writing. Oliver Manor, who hadeetected 
him, carried the whole matter to Cardinal 
Caraffa, the grand inquisitor. Michel ac- 
knowledged the whole deceit, and was condemn- 
ed to the galleys, 

Atter this, the fathers in Rome were tried 
by anofaer artifice. They received a present 
‘af two lat.se boxes of hooxs. On opening them, 
all that appeared wore works of devotion and 
instruction. But beneath this fair surface were 
vile works of heresy. St, Ignatius had all the 
books cast into the fire. 

And here may be mentioned the strong 
feeling which this great saint entertained against 
allowing young , persens to read any books 
written by those not withfa the fold of the 
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Charch. It is one of his maxims to avoid the 
pleasure which may be derived from the writings 
of those whom the Church does not recognize 
améng her children. He used to quote St. 
Busil as his teacher on this point. 

It is a maxim which, ifnot to be practised 
to the letter in these days, at least, need wot.be 
utterly forgotten, 

As we procced with the saint’s life through 
this and the two following years, it is impossible 
not to feel glad that the Society refused his 
offered abdication. Trouble atter trouble came 
upon them. The archbishop of Toledo got 
stirred up against them. He had no proper 
understanding of the Institute; and he confused 
them with the Theftines. Ho seems also to 
have misunderstood them on the point of their 
administering the sacraments in various places. 
Although the Institute and the Spiritual Exer- 
cises had been approved by Papal bulls, the 
archbishop declared that the practices of the 
Society interfered with episcopal authority. In 
a state of great indignation he placed the fathers 
of the college of Alealg under an interdéct, and 
declared all persons excommunicated vo shouke 
confess to them. He told his clergy and religi-- 
ous that he forbade their having any of the 
Society to preach for them, and he suspended 
all those priests from hearing confessions who 
had made the Spiritual Excercises, 

Once more the saint’s faith was triumphant. 
He said tg Ribadenaira—“ This isw good sign. 
God will be servedby us it? Toledo.” The saint 
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tried every way to appease and satisfy the arch- 
hishop, hut without any effect, Then the saint 
grew bold, and resorted to decisive nfeasyres, 
He ordered the fathers of Alcala to give in their 
complaints to the Privy Council of Spain, and 
‘he himself Jsid the matter before the Pope. 
Tke Pope commanded a letter to be written to 
the archbishop, expressing surprise at his con- 
duet; and the Privy Conneil, after examining the 
bulls, and the privileges of the Order, declared 
that the archbishop, by his conduct, had opposed 
the Holy See. ° 

The archbishop, on recciving this double re- 
presentation in favour of the men he had begun 
80 violently to persecute, immediately annulled 
his orders, and re-established the fathers. St. 
Ignatius, thanking God, wrote a letter full of 
gratitude to the archbishop; and he neemso far 
restricted the fathers as to order them not to 
use their privileges except with the archbishop’s 
approbation, 

Another anxiety now falls on the Father- 
General, Father Francis Borgia waa at a 
college ‘near Loyola, having chosen that neigh- 
“*dourhood tin which to complete his renunciation 

' of the workl. While this man is stripping 
himself of all distinctions, while he is on hig 
knees and kissing the ground in the room where 
St. Ignatius was born; while he is praising God 
with repeated thanksgiving for having sent the 
saint into the world, and asking grace to form 
himself upofi his example, the emperar, bent on 
doing him honour, begs the Pape to raise him to 
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the rank of cardinal. This was taking him 
from the Society bofore they had obtained ‘en- 
tire, posession of him. St. Ignatius was 
hoping great things of this man. He had left 
much, loved much, waited long for his reception 
into the Society, and had privately practised the’ 
counsels of perfection. He was a man of ferse- 
veranve and single-mindcdness; a man such as 
the Society desired, and loved to possess. 

St. Ignatius hoped to avoid the completion 
of this-trial, He went to the cardinalsyand ex- 
pened to them particularly the nature of the 

astitute; but the cardinals were too happy at 

the thought of adding so good a man to the 
Sacred College to haye any sympathy with the 
General of the Jesuits. With the Pope, how- 
ever, he so far succeeded as to get a promise 
frome Holy Father that the honour of the 
cardinalate should not be forced on Father 
Francis; and so he left it. 

The offer reached this holy man in his soli- 
tude, and he declined it with great respect. He 
had learaed to despise the dignities of the world; 
and though the high plices of God’s Chfirch no 
Christian ean despise,tyct, one who bd learned 
to love the lowly ways of suffering and obedience,” 
put them unhesitatingly aside, and preferred to 
be a labourer rather than a master in the vine~ 
yard of the Lord; and Father Francis filled up 
Faber’s place. But there were other places 
vacant in the Society. Who will now, to 
Austria ang Vienna, fll ap, the plac? of him ‘who 
lies among their slead—the “beloved Chude le 
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' day.? And the apostle of the Indies has filled 


up the measure of his mighty works, and 
choirs of angels: have received him from-the 
roofless log-hut in the desolate little island of 
Sancian, on the coast of China. The contem- 
plation of the glorious careor of St. Francis 
Xavier, overwhclins the soul with wonder and 
thanksgiving. When the sum of his works is 
known it does not seem strange that he should 
havo possessed the gift of miracles, or that the 
Church should have crowned him with the nim- 
bus of the saint. 

This wasa great loss for the Socicty of Jesus 
to suffer, and they mot it with mixed feelings. 
He had really been 2 son after his father’s heart; 
but that father thinks of the final accomplish- 
ment of the Lord’s will in one who was already 
throned_in heaven, and he can only givé@finks. 

St. Francis Xavier dicd on the 2nd of De- 
cember, on a Friday, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, in the year 1552. His last look was given 
to his crucifix, and his last words were—ZJn te 
Domine speravi, non confundar in eternein, 

.. A cousin of St. Frafhcis Borgia was now 
added to the Society of Jesus, who is known to 
us as Antony of Cordova.* He soon became 





° He was the son of the Conde de Feria, of the 
illustrious house of Figueroa, in Spain. His mother wag 
Katharine Fernandez, of Cordova. The name of Fi- 
gueroa has a very interesting origin. An ancient and 
shameful tribut, of one hundred girls, of whom fifty 
were noble, and fifty ¢f thf: workin, y elasses,and all of 
whom were Christians, was paid’yearly to the Moors, 
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eminent in the Society. And now the fougda- 
tion of the German college occupied the thoughts 
of St. Tgnatius. The bishops of Germany found 
it very difficult to obtain trustworthy persons to 
take care vf the souls of those who were faith- 
ful to the truth. St. Ignatius set himgelf to 
the consideration of some way of assisting oth 
bishops and people. He made up his mind that 
the right thing to do, in order to obtain a suc- 
cession of orthodox ecclesiastics for Germany, 
was to found a college for the purpose in Rome. 
Cardinal Miron and Cardinal Santa Croce were 
consulted on this subject, and they spoke of it 
to the Pope. The Holy Father commanded 
St. Ignatius to forn» this college, and to take 
the management of it himself; and the Pope pro- 
posed to crect a fund for its maintenance. 

The saint selected twenty-four promising 
young men out of Germany to begin with, He 
appointed some of the fathers from the house of 
the professed to take charge of the new college, 
and to instruct its members; and he drew up the 
statutes“himself, In this way the ,German 
college, now so well know n, was begun, But 


Julius IIT. died beford he could endow - it. As, 





by the kings of Leon. This was given up, probably 
about the middle of the ninth century, when the cava- 
liers of Galicia freed the girls and overcame the Moors in 
a part of the country which was full of fig-trees. The 
name of Figueroas was given to those men; and the 
honourable appellation had descended ta the father of 
Antony of Cardova—xie rz Mereri Supplement. 
Amsterdam, 1716. * 
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- is customary, the college had a cardinal pro- 

tector. So the German college had an existence, 

with protector, students, statutes, and ‘inasters, 

when it had neither a house, nor any money be- 
‘ond what was bestowed in alms, « 

When Julius III. died, his gifts were lost, 
an& just at the succession of Paull V. there 
was a great scarcity in Rome, which threw the 
support of the German students entirely on the 
saint. ‘he cardinal protector declared that 
the ides, had failed, and would have given up 
the college, but St. Ignatius entreated him to 
have confidence in its ultimate suceess; and as 
the young men could not be supported in Rome, 
he dispersed them among several of his colleges, 
and so saved the German College, at least for 
the moment. 

Before the death of Julius III., Layesz had 
again joined the Council of Trent, which the 
Pope had re-assembled. A very strong proof 
is recorded of the esteem in which Laynez was 
held by the assembled divines. He fell il] of an 
ague: every fourthday he was unableeto take 

art in the proceedings, and the Council did 
~ hot deliberate on the day$ when Laynez was in- 
capable of attending. 

The sitting of the Council being again sus- 
pended, owing to war breaking out in Germany, 
Laynez was made Provincial of Italy. Brouet 
had held this office, but he was now sent to Paris, 
where the success of the Society was a matter 
of great inferest fo the saint. Laynez was not 
willing to take the responsibility proposed to him. 
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Heassured the saint that he had not yetlearnt,the 
lesson of obedience well enough to rule. But-he 
wag onlf told to obey tbe order of his General, and 
to receive it as the expression of thewill of God. 
When Laynez became Provincial of Italy, 
he did his work with extraordinary interest and 
diligence. He desired with all his hearf that 
the cdlleges under his rule should prosper; and 
when, time after times, St. Ignatius picked out 
his best men and transferred them to Rome, 
Laynez was distressed, and he wrota to the 
saint, and complained. St. Ignatius answered 
that it was bost, and even necessary, to do as he 
haddone. Perfect obedience required that this 
should beenough. But Laynez had a will of 
his own in this matter; he expostulated with the 
General. This forgetfulness of that law of per- 
fect cxxdience to which he was pledged, drew } 
upon him a severe remonstrance. But St. 
Ignatius, knowing that there was no real rebel 
lion in his beloved son’s heart, told him to re- 
flect on what he had done, and then write him 
an acccsnt of his fault, and fix his own penance, 
Laynez was quite Cvercome by tbe raint’s 
manner of acting towards him. The whole evil 
and danger of his conduct appeared to him in 
the clearest light. He wrote confessing his 
fault, praising God, and humbling himself most 
deeply. Indiseretion, vanity, disobedience, 
and wounding the heart of their beloved 
General—these were the faults of which Laynez 
accused himsc]f, and for, thyse hésought niost 
earnestly for a corvesponding penance. Because 
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he has thus fallen after twenty years of perseve- 
rance, he thinks he ought to doa greater penance, 
and to be far less esteemed thar’if he had heen one 
of the younger mémbers of the Society. Héen- 
treats the saint, for his penance, to deprive him 
of power, and neither to allow him to teach, 
prgaoh, or study. But, for the future, he asks 
to live on alms, and be employed in menial 
offices, and in teaching the rudiments of Latin 
to the youngest and most ignorant in the schools 
—he wished to live thus humbly for the re- 
mainder of his life. But with a true fear that 
beloved father would not allow of such a sur- 
render during all his life, he proposes, in the 
second place, that atleast he may so suffer fora 
few years; and then, supposing that this kind of 
penance may possibly not be permitted by the 
General, he proposes to keep himself hymble by 
fasting and prayer, and self-examination, never 
again allowing himself an occasion of sacrificing 
the precious virtue of humility to a thought- 
less zeal. 

The sincerity shown by Laynez was enough for 
St. Ignatius.” He senty two fathers To assist 
dim in hi. work as provincial, and so obtain him 
leisure to write a book of divinity, especially 
against the controversial works which had been 
published by heretics. 

The saint inculeated a real humility; not a 
timid self-distrust, nor a mistaken shrinking 
from responsibilities which might be under- 
tuken for the glory’ of God. 

John UL, King of Porgugal, bippened to 
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have gone to confession a few times to Father 
Gonzales: when the occasion for choosing a con- 
fessor rose, he chose Gonzales for that office. 
But this father had been working in Africa, 
and he grestly desired to return there; he had 
also a dread ofa court life. The king, on Jearn- 
ing this, chose another Jesuit father “caved 
Miron. 

Miron first became speechless through his 
great distress, and then assured the king that he 
was not of the right age, nor endowed avith the 
necessary talents for such an office, and, further, 
that he was a stranger to his majesty. 

But the king said that no Jesuit was a 
stranger to him; and that he required neither 
an older nor a’ more talented confessor than 
other people. “The Jesuits are confessors to 
all the*world,” said the king. And he added 
that, by God’s grace, he should always follow his 
confessor’s advice. Miron answered that they 
were all willing to work, and to serve his ma- 
jesty, but that this seemed too honourable an 
employment for him. So Gonzales and Miron 
each excused themsely’s from being the king’s 
confessor, . : = 

When they told St. Ignatius how they had 
acted, and what they had felt, he suid that they 
were wrong—that there was not anything in 
being a king’s confessor which need interfere 
with holy humility. They were called to ad- 
minister the Sacraments to-all, without distinc- 
tions of pwordly rink. «The lowest and the 
highest were to c€mmand their services; and he 
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- said, that it was an actual fault to turn away 
from courts and princes whep they had been 
plainly asked to work among them. aon 

Thus he taught them to live above all human 
respect, And when we place by-the side of 
these instructions the reproofs with which he 
mef the conduct of Bobadilla, when he spoke 
disreapectiully of the emperor on the publica- 
tion of tho Interim, we shall see how justly 
the saint held the balance which gave the right 
weight ta the respect which is due to princes, 
and an equal measure to that holy independence 
of all earthly rank which the confessor who acts 
for God must preserve in all ministrations for 
the souls of men. . 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


TO THE DEATH OF JULIUS Ie 
; ( 

_Raain we may be glad that the saint’s resigna- 
tion of the generalship was not accepted by the 
Society ; for circumstances arise in which, not 
only is his great intelligence needed at the mo- 
ment, but his conduct becomes an invaluable 
legacy of precedent to the Society. To blame 
the guilty and reward the virtuous is an easy 
part of the ditty of, ‘the ruler of a religiqus society 
compared with the real work, evhich is to keep 
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always in view the good of the whole—the per- 
fect result of the one work which many ha‘ids 
are laboaring at.” It is like working a great 
macnine, And too much energy in the wrong 
place—too much zeal at the wrong time—even 
too much love—may impede the general use- 
fulness of that which has been put together, pot 
for any individual’s praise, but for the glory of 
God. 

Bobadilla and Oviedo were, in their separate 
places, governing the college at Naples; but 
they could not agree. They were both saintly 
men, but they took different views of the best 
method to be pursued in their work. Bobadilla 
was remarkably generous in judgment and 
feeling. He fixed his eyes on the attainment 
of true piety, and so directed the desires of those 
unde=bis charge. Ifsure that this was the end 
for which the youths around him strove, he pass- 
ed over small neglects, and treated little defects 
lightly. On the other hand, Oviedo, having the 
same end in view, would not pass over trivial 
irregularities. He considered that youth was 
the time of discipline, when regular habits 
should be formed, and he would not dilow tha 
there was anything little in God’s service; so~ 
Bobadilla and Oviedo disagreed. 

Now, St. Ignatius was magnanimity itself. 
He could not take a contracted view of anything, 
And for a moment we wonder in whose favour 
he will decide. : 

He decided for Oviedo. He guve him the 
whole authorit> over the colleve. and removed 
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Bobadilla, The saint judged that, in a commu- 
nity, the neglect of little duties was a great 
evil. That such detects sometimes’ became 
habitual, and wore away by degrees the very 
first principles of their constitution; and he 
‘judged that it was a false generosity to pass 
them: over. He who was all forgiveness to- 
wards the faults of the repentant sinner, saw 
neither wisdom nor kindness in extending un- 
necessary relaxation to the little neglects of 
the devout. 

And’ again the perfection of the saint’s 
idgment is shown in his conduct towards 
Rodriguoz, 

This holy father had now been a long time 
in Portugal, desiring to ‘be sent among the 
heathen, but condemned to a funiliarity with 
the luxuries of the court, and to all thesgreat 
responsibilities of the tutorship of the prince. 
He was the head of the collego at Coimbra, 
which the king had founded. 

This extraordinary man was a singular in- 
stance of being in favour with thp great, 
being beloved by tho rpeople, and at the 
mame tilwe an objects of God’s peculiar 
~ grace. He was so advanced in the love 
of God that the divine favour had poured on 
him the gift of miracles. He was also a man of 
extraordinary ability and scholarship, and no 
doubt dear to the Portuguese from himself being | 
one of that nation. | 

Daring l¥'s governmenteof the college he had 
received into it <bove a hurdrSd students of 
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great promise, and many of them were from 
the highest rank. The college had attained to 
such a-degree ofiearning and piety as to be re- 
garded with wonder. And the rule of Rodri- 
guez was that of a tender saint, who healed the 
sick by taking them into his loving arms, and. 
cured a horrible leper by lying in his bed with 
him.- The noble youths of the court, Prince 
Don John, his cousin the Duke d’Aviro, and 
the king himself, lived in the most affectionate 
admiration of this edifying man. 

lt is sad to throw any doubt upon the per- 
fection of this picture. But all the youths of 
the college of Coimbra were not to be won by 
such excellence. To enforce rules with neces- 
sary strictness, to exact obedience, and to guide 
those wills forcibly which required restraint, 
wereagts of perfection to Rodriguez, and he fell 
short of their performance. 

St. Ignatius had previously had some in- 
tention of recalling Rodriguez. He had been 
twelve years in Portugal, and had done much. 
But the saint not only thouglit that it would he 
well to recall his son. but also that it -vould be 
desirable to give tothe Portuguese‘a man ofa 
different nation. For he wished to destroy the- 

- distinctions of country in the Society as far us 
possible. He had thought, therefore, of placing 
a Spaniard at Coimbra, and sending Rodriguez 
to Spain; and the evils arising from his govern- 
ment now decided the saint, and he recalled 
him. = 

The ‘ide “f feeling to which this order gave 

23* 
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rise was a sufficient proof of its wisdom. The 
young Portuguese Jesuits declared that they 
could obey no ether Superior. It was plain 
that Father Rodriguez had stood between them 
and God. Many of the young men were struck 
with a strange sort of distress, as if they could 
not sérve God without him. ; 

St. Ignatius wrote to the king and queen, 
and to the Prince Don John. He entered fully 
into the reasons which made him so unyielding. 
He wrote also to Gonzales, and Henriquez, and 
to Rodriguez himéelf. 

When the General’s letter reached the de- 
voted Rodriguez, it threw him into a state of 
boundless delight. The Haly man pressed it to 
the heart that loved the holy General, and to 
the head that would have no thought in oppo- 
sition to him. He solicited leave to d¥p&rt so 
earnestly that no further objection could be 
made to his going. And so, delivering up the 
province to the government of Miron, who had 
been appointed to it, and asking leave to refuse 
the provincialship of Arragon, which bad been 
offered to’himself, he fled,“ike one made sudden- 

Be toa house attached to the college of 

imbra, on the confines of the kingdom, de- 

siring, for a time at least, to hold uninterrupted 
converse with God. 

But now the saint had to restrain the re- 
forming zeal of the new provincial. If Rodri- 
guez had been too mild, Miron was too suddenly 

‘severe and irfilexible. , Defects that arose more 
from the want of disciplined Imbits than from 
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wilfulness and neglect, were to be treated 
tenderly and not rigorously. Miron wanted 
the necessary spirit of discernment, and the saint 
almost determined on going himself to Portugal 
to settle these disorders. But he did not go 
himself. He sent a visitor, a learned and holy 
man, Michael Torrez, whose character -was at 
once mild and firm; and who deserved respect 
asa doctor of divinity of the university of Alcala, 
and as rector of the college of Salamanca, 

He first addressed himself to the king, and 
the result of his representatiofis to the monarch 
was that that sovercign wrote to St. lgnatius by 
Gonzales, who was just then sent for to Rome, 
declaring his affection for the Society, and his 
certainty that any arrangements which the saint 
should make would be right. 

Redriguez left his holy solitude, and pro- 
ceeding into Spain, took the office of provincial 
of Arragon. But still things could not settle 
themselves rightly in Portugal. At Coimbra 
those who had been negligent under Rodriguez, 
and rebellious under Miron, were suddenly 
seized with a know edge of their fcults, and 
emulating each other in new  vitcues, they 
mounted to an extrome of,religious enthusiasr= 
which again required the interference of the 
saint. He always regarded a fevered enthusi-. 
asm asa dangerous error, and a fault very diffi- 
cult to meet. Study was almost given up for 
prayer and contemplation... The strength of the 
hod y was exhausted by fasting, aad the health 
injured by austeity. For ail this there was one 
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eure, and one only—obedience. The advice 
' first-sent to them by the saint was not attended 
to, Their fervours increased{ and the spirit 
spread beyond the college, and through ‘the 
* country, and even into Spain. 2 
Then_ the saint wrote his epistle on Obedi- 
engo. «. It was addressed to the Portuguese, 
but it was published everywhere—even in 
India and Japan. In this invaluable epistle he 
declares it to be an illusion to suppose that 
‘austerities are agreeable to God when under- 
taken céntrary to the will of a superior; that in 
the spiritual life, the Jaw by which the soul is to 
regulate itself is as easily broken by watchin 
as by sleeping—by work as by idleness. Ani 
of o adlienoa ke eclares tHat the blindest and 
‘the most unreasoning is the best—the best, and 
\the Aighest—the highest that man cag pffer. 
The eye of the religious which is blind to a 
superior’s imperfections, and the reason which 
is unconscious of a superior’s inferiority, is thus 
blind, and thus unconscious, because the con- 
templation of the creature is lost in the con- 
templation of Jesus. If among the servanta of 
Jasus theSot has fallen wpon persons to mark 
“swt work and to keep order in His household, 
and if to preserve this order and to accomplish 
this work for God they have bound themselves 
by 2 vow of obedience to these persons, that vow 
is for Jesus and in Jesus; and he who best realizes 
the Master Who is in Heaven, will be the blindest 
in his obedienes to the master who is on earth, 
The heart of the saint has now to ‘be again 
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wrung by accusations made falsely against two 
of his sons, whom, by the command of the Pope, 
and at “he entreacy of the government of Genoa, 
he nad sent to Corsica. ‘This island was scarce- 
ly better than heathen. The nominal Christ- 
ians were ruled by a person called the Grand- 

Vicar, and they had their priests; but almost 
the oaly witnesses for God were the Franciscans. 
When the sons of St. Ignatius appeared there, 
the return of the people to a sense of religion was 
scarcely less than miraculous, But the glory of 
this revival of Christianity was met bya terrible 
persecution, and the Grand-Vicar sent persona 
to Rome with accusations against the Jesuits. 
These false witnesses were so positive in their 
_ testimony that Cardinal Santa Croce complained 
to the General. The saint had no doubt of all 
that wae said being calumny. But still he had 
to covince those of the Sacred College who had 
been misled. He therefore chose a good man, 
named Sebastian Romé, who was in the Society’s 
house in Rome, and who was not yet a priest, 
to go to Corsica, appearing as a layman, to dis- 
cover the truth, and return to him with such 
proofs as he could presure. Romé went on bs 
errand, dressed as a cavalier of the day. An? 
when he came back he bronght with him letters 
from the provincial of the Franciscans, and also 
from the governor of the island, so perfectly 
satisfactory to the General and the cardinals, 
that those who had spoken to the saint of the 
supposed misconduct of his sons ncw declared to 
him that chey had been too essily led away. 
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” But slander could not stay quiet. Their old 
enemy, Melchior Cano, who had been so bravely 
silenced by tho’ Dominicans, now inStigated 
another person to speak against the Spiritual 
Exercises. Perhaps it was a part ¢f the provi-~ 
dence of God that all that could be said against 
thfs book, and the practice of retreats, should be 
said during the saint’s life, and that these perse~ 
eutions should produce every testimony in their 
favour that the mind of man could Toquire. 
Again, then, the, book was delivered into the 
hands of tho inquisitors, in hopes of getting it 
censured, 

The doctors of Salamanca were consulted, 
but they made the cause ef St. Ignatius one 
with the honour of the Holy See. The book 
had been printed with the bull of Paul III., and 
it had received such examinations and Scff ap- 
provals as made it disloyal to doubt its aniline 
doxy. The persecution only produced new 
friends and fresh witnesses in favour of the 
Society. One of the doctors of Salamanca, 
Bartholomew Torrez, called God to witmess not 
only to tits excellence of %he book, but to’ the 
~oxtraordinary benefits wiiich had heen derived 
trom its use. 

Cano, however, did not rest. He forged 
some passages, and offered them, in what he 
called a manuscript copy of the Exercises, for 
examination. But the manuscript was com- 
pared with the original, and the unfortunate 
man’s sin found opt.+ - 

And now the King of fortapal again 
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addresses the saint. He wants to send a patri- 
arch and bishops into Ethiopia, thus making 
anosher opening for the Society in Africa. 

The Portuguese had come upon this part of 
Africa in their voyage to the East Indies. They, 
had instructed the king in Christianity, apd he 
had submitted to the Pope. His son had been 
brought up a Christian, and was the friend of 
John, King of Portugal; and this son, who had 
now succeeded his father, had for some time de- 
sired to get a patriarch and bishops from Rome, 

This country was ina strange state. And 
yet its people had been among the first whom 
God had called to know Him, and they had re- 
ceived Christianity from St. Philip and St. 
Matthew. The people had mixed Judaism with 
Christianity, and they had also embraced_here- 
sies, and“conformed in many points to Maho- 
metanism. 

The petition of the King of Portugal to the 
Pope was for a patriarch and two bishops for 
Ethiopia, and he besought the Holy Father to 
choose them from the Society of Jeays, He 
then wrote to St. Ignatius, entreating’ him tg, 
consent to this plan, and to name those of the, 
Society whom he would recommend for these 
dignities. St. Ignatius, with very little hesi~ 
tation, agreed to all that the king asked. He 
named three to the Pope and the king; Nunez, 
whose life had long been spent in redeeming 
slaves, and who now happefied toge in Portu- 

al bagging mapey for this*object, Carnero, and 
viedo. And “he? suggests that the bishops 
Y ’ 
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. should each in turn succeed to the higher dig- 
nity of patriarch as the occasion might arise. 
Yet the General of the Jesuits fad not changed 

. his mind about dignities. To bear them in this 
instance is a carrying out of the missionary 
spirit, and an exception, and he shows the 
gréitnéss of his mind by not treating itasa diffi- 
culty. The fathers, however, who were distin- 
guished by his choice, were overwhelmed at the 
intelligence of the work that awaited them, and 
Nunez eptreated the General to send him the 
order in his own ‘writing, that gazing on this 

y proof of his will might strengthen him in con- 
forming to it. 

But the will of their Geperal being beyond 
the demand of their rule, was not of absolute 
obligation on these fathers, Each one required 
the command of the Vicar of Christ; and ueder 
the power of that last obedience they made ready 
to go to Ethiopia. Their lawful resistance and 

; their ready obedience were equally praiseworthy 
in the sight of the saint, and he comforted his 
sons before their departure by describing to 
them whit, their honours, positions, and revenues 
yEully amounted to. Their position meant 
Ganger of many sorts, harass of mind, and 
fatigue of body. Their honours would be those 
of the burthen and heat of laborious days among 
ruined souls, Their rewards would be poverty; 
a history whose best parts would be unrecorded ; 
separation from all they best loved; the attraction 
to themselvef of the, most difficult trials; and 
possibly the palm df martyrdoy. & 
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Thus the highest dignities of the Church - 
descended on the obedient heads of the chosen 
fathers, and the saint himself saw the first 
bishops of the Society. 

Ten of the Society accompanied the patri- 
arch Nunez, Oviedo, bishop of Nice,and Carnero, 
bishop of Hierapolis; and the Pope made“Father 
Gasper Barzee, the rector of the college at Goa, 
the apostolical commissioner, who was to make, 
from time to time, the proper visitations. The 
letter to the king, which St, Ignatius sent by 
the patriarch, is a summary of the office of the 
Church of Christ, and of the power which our 
Blessed Lord conferred upon fier as His spouse. 

All this while Redrignez had been begging 
to be relieved from the office of provincial of 
Arragon. And when the General yielded to 
his Wisftes, Rodriguez hoped to be sent back to 
Portugal. But this was not thought to bea 
desirable measure, and Rodriguez, exquisitely 
pained by hearing it said that all the disorders 
which had troubled the Society in Portugal 
and Spain were to be attributed to his infirm 
conduct, complained { the General, “4d desired 
to have a sentence pronounced upon him. ‘Tig — 
was a momentary swerving from that perfect 
path which welcomes the cross, and embraces 
persecution; or perhaps Rodriguez might have 
felt that the censure was too true, and he might 
have desired a public sentence and a public ex- 
Piation. Whichever way it was, ye find Rodri- 
guez in Rome and complyining to his father. 
The olin ofthe saint’s heart was overflow- 
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ing, and he knew very well the pure-hearted de= . 
votion of the son who now asked justice from 
him. 3 . 

He who was both saint and General coiild 


. rebuke with a severity that seemed to.make the 


1 


very walls tremble—for so an eyewitness des- 
criked bis just displeasure. But this severity 
had nothing to do with those weaknesses of 
temper, and outbursts of pride, which make the 
anger of common men, Such awful assertions 
of right the saint could make without losing any 
part of th&t perfect command to which he had 
attained over his own passions. One glance of 
his, too, could correct with a sweetness that 
seemed never to lose its influence. A smile of 
his had carried the love of God into many hearts; 
and one sharp admonition—one quick with- 
drawing of the veil in which sin conagals.it- 
self, had brought the tempted and the strayed 
back to safety and virtue. 

But now the saint would try a new way of 
love on Rodriguez; neither rebuke nor expla- 
nation; not remonstrance, not command. The 
General ould distinguish, between the cry of 
a aroud heurt that felt itseH’ injured, and a sore 

“renl’s lamentation. So he granted all that 
Rodriguez asked; the sorrow of that grieved 
spirit was to be cured in its own way. A cines 
were fixed on; and they examined into his con- 
duct, and considered his answers. Their sen- 
tence was against him. Immediately, witha 
Profound humility, Rodrignez knelt down be- 
‘fore them, and a¢yuiesced in. t¥eir ‘Jecision. 
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He cdnfessed the scandal he must have given, 
and asked for a penance in proportion to his 
fault. But ther was no penance given to 
him! only, he was not allowed to go to Portu- 
gal. The General gave him leave to visit the 
Holy Land, which ithad long been his ardent: 
desire to do. But, on reaching Venice, his 
health; which had been declining, was not suffi- 
ciently good to allow of his undertaking the 
voyage. He therefore returned to Spain, 
where the edification of his holy life was felt 
universally. . 7 
At this time, fora short season, acloud of 
terrible darkness overshadowed the Society in 
Rome. Pope Julius, III., whose kindness and 
approval had always been a great joy and bless~ 
ing to St. Ignatius, was suddenly overcome by 
a feeling great anger against the Society, and 
the fathers were forbidden to come to him, or 
even to enter the palace. And when this 
storm burst, the saint was so ill as to be 
confined to his bed. The Pope’s conduct 
arose out of a misunderstanding with the 
emperor. ‘ ya 
The emperor had issued an order, in com 
formity with a decree of the Council of Trent 
as to what we should call the non- residence of 
beneficed priests. Some Spanish ecclesiastics 
living in Rome complained to the Pope. The 
emperor anawered the Pope’s inquiries with a 
rude and boasting message, jntimating that he 
acted in conformity with decrées which the 
Pope shéuld maintain rathtr than question. 
24 
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It was whispered about that the Jesuits at the 
Spanish court had influenced the emperor, and 
the Pope, extremely displeased, withdrew, his 
favour suddenly from the Society. 

But Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, 
«writes to the Pope on some important business 
oftheir own; and all at once the great advant- 
age and consolation that it is to exalted person- 
ages to be able to confide in men living in the 
world, but from whom the love of the world is 
extirpated, appears, and appears very plainly. 
Ferdinahd tells the Pope that he has given hig 
confidence to Father Ignatius; that Father 
Ignatius will not impart what he knows to any 
one but the Pope; and he begs the Pope to in- 
form himself by sending for the General, who 
will tell him everything that he feels on the 
matter: and as soon as the saint could eisefrom 
his sick bed he obediently waited on his 
Holiness. 

The Holy Father had never ceased to love 
the saint; and he was pained to see him enter 
his presence weak and trembling and so worn 
with sickness as to be apparently scarcely fit 
far the exertion he had made. The saint, bare- 

-cheaded, was going to speak upon his knees, but 
the Pope would not allow him to remain in 
that attitude, and bade him cover his head be- 
fore he spoke on the business that had brought 
him there. Immediately St. Ignatius gave to 
his Holiness the information he required ; and 
then he aske& to speak om the subject which 
must have been nefrest his heayi—tleir inno- 
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cence of such interference as the Pope resentéd 
upon them. His justification was complete. “The 
affectior. for the Society which the Pope had so 
long entertained returned with its old fervour. 
He assured, the saint that he should never again 
think il] of the Jesuits; and he promised an 
apnuity for the support of the Roman College. 
The Holy Father asked the saint if the house 
of the professed fathers required help. The 
saint replied that the alms they received were 
sufficient. The next day five hundred gold 
crowns were sent to the house; andthe saint 
was privileged to obtain audience of the Pope 
at all times. 

And now St. Ignatius was inspired to loavo 
a precious legacy to his children, which consist- 
ed of rules, tho result of the diligent thought of 
of bis own perfected mind. The rules referred 
to the exterior behaviour of his children—to 
that uniform propricty of action and manner 
which was to belong to them.* Minute as his 
directions may appear, they are the result of a 
superhuman wisdom. Above all things, the 
saint desired that 4 perfect modesty should 
adorn his followers; that this virtue shouldbe 


= 





® Their appearance was not, in some things, as uni- 
form as at the present day. St Ignatius is sometimes 
represented with a beard and moustache, and sometimes 
without them, but always with the hair short, and kept 
away from the month. A fine old medal represents him 
with the moustache only, and he is thus shown in the 
last medal struck in England, A promle of St. Francis 
a i RR Te a ie || alias: 
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_ strictly guarded and treasured; and he taught 


that'it was like a tower of'strength, within which 
human nature si 


was safe from a thousandas- 
saults, any one of which would be injurious to 


the heart that was not dwelling withix its shelter. 


He ordered these rules to be read to the fathers 
in®Rofie. While they were reverently listen- 
ing a gallery fell, which was so situated as to 
have injured some of them, had they not been’ 
piously entertained. St. Ignatius thought 
that this lecture, having preserved them from 
imminent personal danger, and probably saved 
some from death, was a token of God being 
pleased with rules which were directed to the 
preservation of the life of tle soul. 


It was Laynez who read the rules, and who 
explained and enforced them by the saigt’sde- 
sire. The attention with which they weré re- 
ceived was such, that no interruption was caused 
by the sound of the accident, which was very 
great. With an unruffled composure, they 





—~& —- - se Sera 
thenvhisker by the side of the ear, and meeting and nar- 
rey strip of beard under the chin; and the portrait of 
Cardinal Bellarmine with the moustache cut short, and 
meeting his thick, square-cut beard, is familiar to us. 
They probably avoided extraordinary singularity, and 
did not divest their faces of hair while Popes and Car- 
dinals wore beards and moustaches. The reader will 
remember the portraits of Cardinal Caraffa, Cardinal 
Pole, and Stephey Gardiner, bishop of Winchester: and 
the portrait by Raphael of, Julius II. in. the. National 
Gallery. ‘ eee 
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heard their General’s instructions read to the . 
end;and not till then was the cause of the 
alarming noise inquired into. * 

The exact observance given by all the . 
fathers to these rules produced an uniformity 
of manner which was soon observed and re- 
marked upon. Some persons sought St- Igta- 
tius, and accused his sons of hypocrisy, because 
they were all so much alike; equally possessed 
of ‘a sedate and composed exterior. The saint 
smiled at the charge, for he knew that.the face 
and manner were a true index of the heart and 
mind. “I know but two hypocrites in the 
Society,” said the saint, smiling. He pointed 
out Salmeron and Bobadilla. Every one knew 
what he meant. Good as they seemed, they 
were better than they looked. And so he 
silenced” the fault-finders. 





© Once, when St. Francis Xavier, was saying mass 
an earthquake shook the church violently. Every one 
of the congregation fled, but the saint went on with the 
Mass without pause or fear. And in the twelfth cen- 
tury the tower of the abbey church at Gloycester, fell 
down when Roger, bishop of Worcester, “was saying! 
Mass. The crash was terrible, and the danger very 
great, but the bishop was unmoved. oe 


. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TO THE DEATH OF THE SAINT. 


Wuen Julius III. died, he was succeeded by 
Marcellus II.,* whose pontificate of only twenty- 
one days was followed by the election of Cardi- 
nal Caraffa to be Pope. 

Cardinal Joh Peter Caraffa had been for 
many years intimately acquainted with St. 
Ignatius. He wasa man of learning and piety, 
and had known the saint well in Venice. But 
he was now a vory aged man—nearly eighty— 
und as he had suffered some disappointment 
through the saint’s conduct, it was feartd that 
ho might not favour the Society, 

Pope Paul IV.—in which name Caraffa 
ruled the Church—was the founder of the 
Theatines, with whom he had wished the Jesuits 
to be incorporated. St, Ignatius had-refused 
his conserk' to this. He gould not have done 
otherwise. Caraffa, with fll his admiration for 
th Society, had not then perfectly entered into 
its idea, and he was supposed to resent the 
saint’s refusal. The saint had again, and very 
lately, been opposed to him. He had received 
the son of the Duke of Monte Leon into the 





i oe re Beet Syst 
® Cardinal Sauta Profe, who had been fo consult 
with Pope Julius III, about the Grrrfan College. 
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Society. He had been received with his father’s 
consent, and had_gone through his novicesbip. 
He, had then been sent to Messina, and after- 
wards had been recalled to Rome. Some 
affairs of moment had brought his parents to 
Rome at this time, and the duke repented of 
having allowed his son to leave him, and-sought 
to get him back again. He had appealed to 
the Pope through Cardinal Caraffa; and he 
certainly managed to impress them with the 
idea that his son had left him against his con- 
sent, and had been enticed and persuaded 
away—which was not the truth. The duchess, 
too, longing to get her son back, did all she 
could to second her husband’s petition, The 
case raised many questions, and caused excite- 
ment throughout Rome; for the duchess went 
about the city, bewailing herself, and telling a 
story of sorrow, and deprivation, and undue in- 
fluence, which was sure to get her listeners. 
When the Pope was appealed to, he referr- 
ed the matter to Cardinal Caraffa for exami- 
nation, and commanded him to decide upon it. 
“The cardinal decided against the you/a and the 
saint, He ordered St. Ignatius to send ‘ae 
young man back to his parents. Disobedien=e 
to such an order would draw down ecclesiastical 
censure. On hearing this sentence, the saint 
had gone to the Pope. The Holy Father had 
then himself examined the case; and the sentence 
of Cardinal Caraffa had been annulled as one 
not in conformity with the maxims of the Gos- 
peland the teach*ng of the fathers of the Church. 
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Such were the circumstances which made 
many of the Society, and their friends, fear 
that the new Pope would be biassed figajpst 
their order. But St. Ignatius never feared 
for the event. He made it an eccasion of 
prayer, and then declared that they would find 
a Yood friend in Paul IV. And so it proved. 
The favour of the aged Pontiff supported the 
Society through many trials, The saint in his 
first audience was distinguished in the kindest 
manner. , And on several other occasions, in 
which the affairs of King Ferdinand and the 
Holy See, and also the atfhirs of the Society, 
were discussed, the Pope openly showed the 
affection and value in whichhe held his servant. 
The Pope resolved to add to the foundation of 
the Roman College. It now consisted of two 
hundred persons. Such endowments ts ghey 
had already received, were not sufficient for their 
maintenance. The Pope did not like to see so 
important an institution thrown so largely on 
public alms for its support, and therefore deter- 
mined to add to its resources in a permanent 
manner. But this desires which so well showed 
th Pope’s feeling towarfis the Society, he was 
nEver able to fulfil. The calamities of war 
gathered round Rome, and there was nothing 
to sparein the midst of great general distress 
from the Papal treasury to the Roman College. 

As soon as Paul IV. ascended the papal 
chair he anmnpunced his intention of making 
Jaynez a cardinal, Ho told St, Ignatius of 
this, and also mentioned his ¢n@ntion in the 
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consistory. The reputation of Laynez asa tneo- 
logian had gone forth from the Council of Trent 
to the whole world. He seemed to be a person 
every way suited to the Sacred College, for not 
only was his learning admitted, but the per- 
fection of his life had attracted the veneration-of 
the good, and the affection of the Vicar of Christ. 

f St. Ignatius could have been unfaithful to 
the idea he had received from God, and which 
the Society embodied and presented to the 
world, he might have beem unfaithful now. 
There could be no doubt of the value of such 
services as Laynez might render—there was no 
question that his experience fitted him for the 
office of cardinal in those days of peculiar diffi- 
culty—and the wish of the Pope, expressed with 
such strength and openness, might have made 
any Dut a saint yield without remonstrance. 
But those who, in following the development of 
the Society and the character of the Saint, 
have seen the position which he occupied in the 
Church, will perceive that for St. Ignatius to 
have yieided would have been wrong, for he 
had to obey the inshiration with which be 
had been blessed, and to the following ovt 
of which the Church had assented. He was 
responsible before God. And though it was 
no less his duty to obey the Holy See,’ 
through whom God speaks, yet, until that unerr- 
ing voice was heard, it was his duty to oppose 
the elevation of Laynez by every ~neans in his 
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use, was prayer. He prayed, and in his ewn 
way; not as one who doubted—not as one ask- 
“ing guidance as to,whether he gnould consent or 
not—not as one biassed in the smallest degree 
vby the power offered to him, for at that moment 
to have among the cardinals one of such influ- 
en&e asx Laynez was a prospect of great power— 
not as ane who could leave for an instant, ‘even 
in imagination, the fixed point upon which he 
stood as General and founder of the Society; 
but. as one who must be faithful, and to whom the 
elevation of Laynez must come, if it came at all, 
as an act of obedience, and as nothing else. He 
pees then, distinctly, that Laynez might not 
@ madeacardinal. He bgsought with tears the 
intervention of his Heavenly Father to change 
the mind of the Pope, and, as one seeking to be 
saved from a calamity, he offered vows te:Al- 
mighty God when seeking His protection. 
Laynez had many friends in the Sacred Col- 
lege; and to live in the exercise of his scbolarly 
learning and Christian wisdom—to devote his 
powers to the Church in Rome itself, endow- 
ed with*such authority, as would assist in en- 
f6rcing what religion reaired, could not have 
fx it anything at all depressing to the natural 
man. But the relinquishment of all honours 
by the Jesuits was not an idea of the 
natural man. It had nothing in it of those 
motives of disregard and disrespect, of indif- 
ference and renunciation, which belong to the 
wisdom of huinan arguments. It was because 
their eall had beet to something’ else§ because, 
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to return to the saint’s military comparison, 
the light cavalry of the Church could not work 
under the weight of such imnediments; and be- 
cause to live under the obligations, the sacred ob- 
ligations, of high office in the Church would be to 
seek the glory of God out of the path which He 
had permitted them to choose. Laynez was 
with the most acute grief on hearing of the 
Pope’s intentions. “ay and night he prayed to 
God to avert this honour from him; and 
he besought the cardinals themselves with 
such fervour, that, at last, seeing exactly 
how this man felt, and worked into a great 
admiration of his sincerity, they could not 
help taking part -vith him, at least in their 
hearts. ‘ 
The Pope hoped to overcome something of 
fuis relactance by having Laynez to live in the 
Vatican, and do some work in the Dataria. - 
Of course he went. But, like one who felt 
himself in some secret danger, he made an ex- 
cuse to return to the Jesuits’ house, and there 
flung bimself on the compassion of the saint. 
He dreaded lest this constant at*-:ndance at 
the Dataria, and his residence at the Vatican, 
should accustom men’s minds to the idea of ais 
separation from the other fathers, and so add_to 
the difficulty of avoiding the cardinalate. The 
simplicity of this conduct, as well as the sincerity 
and steadiness of his resistance, seems to have 
had its effect. 

St. Ignatius found, ‘o his inexpressible joy, 
that the danger had passed away, and that the 
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Pope no longer contemplated the elevation of 
Laynéz. The whole Society joined with their 
General in giving God and his Goliness thanks. 
_And Paul IV., who seemed never to have pér- 
. fectly understood the Jesuit spirit till pow treat- 
ed them with a still greater exhibition of esteem 
andeconfdence. He became so convinced of 
the wisdom of the saint, that he constantly: con- 
sulted him on matters of moment, and frequent- 


‘Ty referred things to his decision. 


At this time a great persecution of the 
Society in Paris began. The things said against 
them were of the most distressing kind, and the 
heat of their accusers amounted to fury. The 
king’s letters had not yet regeived the necessary 
registration in the French Parliament. The 
calumnies which the enemies of religion uttered 
first, and which, floating forth, caught the cana. 
-of good men, were believed and argued upon 

writhout examination. Reports, originally en- 
tirely evil, thus got the reputation of being 
credited by persons of authority, and really _ 
were accepted by them. These calumnies no 
doubt infl*enced the French people and Par- 
lianrent, and made them §ealous of the king’s 
goed opinion of the Fathers, and unwilling to 
o what would give them permission to introduce 
themselves in their full strength into France. 
The Parliament refused to register the royal 
letters, and still refused when the king sent 
new letters in the place of the old ones ; and a 
decree was p&ssed which -provided that the 
Bishop of Paris andthe Dean ofthe Faculty of 
a 
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Divinity should examine the butts which con-_ 
firmed the Society. 

_ The bishop Was their known enemy, the dean 
was his devoted servant; and the dean had pri- 
vate reaaons for disliking the tathers, a near re~~ 
lution of his having lately insisted on joining 
them, against his advice. ee 

The | Faculty of Divinity, under the influence 
of the representationsof the ‘bishop « and the dean, 
made a decree. Many of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, when this decree was given to them 
for publication, refused to sign it. ° Notwith- 
standing this, it was published, and an awful 
document was thus given to the world. 

As it has been with all the most mischievous 
accusations of the Enemy. of religion, this de- 
cree, in the midst of its ‘furious. declarations, 

oebibitcd a travesty of truth. 

e can see in the accusation of their re- 
ceiving into their body without hesitation the 
most, infamous of sinners, a deformed vision of 
that charity which led them fearlessly to seek 
the salyation of the farthest-wandering souls. 
But the accusation was absolutely falye in itself, 

The accusation of having brought disrespect 
upon the religious life—of violating the modesty 
of monastic retirement by living in the world, 
was plausible, because it was true that they 
lived in the world; but then it was not true that 
the sacredness of religious vows suffefed in their 
hands; on the contrary, the world could see for 
itself a body of men whase rvligious obligations 
had mad’ thes: the admiration of the holy and 

25 
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the learned—men who were chosen at once by 
the ‘world and the Church, by kings and pontiffs, 
and who were only in the worfd for the’zood of 
the Church and the glory of God. 

It was plausible, too, to say that the privilege 
granted to them by the Church, which gave 
them the power of gaining souls far and wide, 
apart from the restrictions of parish priests, 
was not consistent with ¢he rights of the hier- 
archy, and of other religious orders, even of 
temporal rulers, and the heads of existing 
colleges; but it was not true. 

The decree, however, declared that they 
were the enemies of the peace of the Chureh, 
and the instigators and the causes of quarrels 
and divisions; that they were destroyers of the 
monastic life, and come into the world for the 
ruin of the faithful, and for the disedifitatign of 

. souls. This looked like-a great triamph to the 
enemy. : 

The General, on obtaining possession of 
the contents of this decree, published with the 
signatures of some of the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, are passed by the Faculty of Divinity 
ateParis, communicated *it to the fathers in 
Rome. St. Ignatius had, like a true scholar, 
a great veneration for the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. [t may be imagined how this decree 
would affect him. But the fathers were to con- 
sult together ahout it. 

The fathers telt that the theologians who had 
thus spoken aginst them in Paris did not under- 
stand their institrfte; that the #ren€éh people 
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were led away by statements which had no 
foundation in fact; and that justice, and ~ the 
honour of the cause to which they were de- 
voted, demanded that they should make some 
attempt to disabuse the minds of those who had 
spoken against them. And this opinion they 
gave to their General. aye 

It may, for a moment, surprise the lovers 

"of justice to be told-that the saint was not of 
the fathers’ opinion. There was a peculiarity 
in this trial. They had never suffered exactly 
in this way before. It was noi the General who 
was spoken against—nor the book of the Exer- 
cises—nor any one of their devout practices— 
nor the conduct of any particular fathers; but 
the whole idea was struck at, The Jesuit insti- 
tute was pronounced wrong in principle, and 

scomb in fcuit, a curse rather than a blessing, and 
even in its appellation a taking of God’s name in 
vain. 

Believing in his heart that the institute was 
the work of God, the General acted on that be- 
lief. The decree contained statements which, 
passing over the declaration of the Vicar of 
Christ in their favorr, carried the questior of 
their existence back to its beginning, and pro- 
nounced it not of God. To God, then, the saint 
would leave it. He could justify His own, if it 
was His pleasure; and the saint, therefore, de- 
cided that the fathers would abstain from all 
answer, and any attempt at explanation. He 
quoted to them the- words of ou: Biessed Lord: 
“ Peuce ‘ leav> you, Mi peace I give unto you, * 

25* 
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and he besought each one to considor that those 
wotds were addressed to himself. He said it 
was an occasion when silence was bést;-that 
truth could vindicate herself. And “ God is our 
defence, ” he said; “ our cause is in His hands. ” 

Then he instructs them to preserve a true 
rfspec? for the Paris divines, because they were 
great mon; but not to fear them, for that truth 
must prevailin the end. “And he also assures 
them that the time will come when the institute 
shall floyrish in France, and that the college 
in Paris will be one of the greatest in Europe. 

It isa striking proof of the respect and 
veneration in which the Society held their Gene- 
ral, that not one demurred to this. Much as 
they had wished to justify themselves, and to 
explain the nature of their institute, they were 
now quite contented neither to speak nor teTet, 

Men may give up a great deal, and by those 
very acts of renunciation may be classed : among 
Christian heroes; but to be silent’ even from 
good words when motive and character are 
assailed—to be dumb before false ace-xsations, 
is to yield apall. No he-oism exists tor him 
whose virtuous reputation"has been a pretence 
from the beginning. But under such an im- 
putation the fathers of the Society were con- 
tent to remain, as long as God willed, at the de- 
sire of their General. 

However, St. Ignatius made this an occa- 
sion for writing to atl the Society’s houses; and 
he procured from the geverning powers of the 
Charch and the World, whersvér they were 
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established, written attestutions concerning their > 
doctrine and their manner of life. : 

This was a satisfactory method of obtaining 
evidence concerning those whose duties kept 
them fur o¥ from their General’s eye. He had 
no suspicion of his sons, but he desired to pos- 
sess the testimony of the universe—for it cau- 
not be called anything less—and_ reserve 
it to weigh against the decree of a small number 

- of persons, when the right occasion should 
come. In this way, princes and. bishops, 
houses of learning, governors of provinces, and 
civil magistrates, all became witnesses for the 
Society. 

In the meantim, the excitement in Paris 
was very great, Learned men and clergy took 
part against the Jesuits; the populace insulted 
mem and papers exhibiting shameful satires 
and wicked accusations were posted on the 
walls, and met their eyes in the streets. But 
amidst all this clamour, there was a Will work- 
ing in silence—and working for the Jesuits. 
It was trnly working in silence, for never in 
Ttome, nor at the Vetican, was St. Ignatius 
known to speak at allof the decree or its cou- 
sequences. 

It happened that the Cardinal of Lorraine 
had to visit Rome. He came, and he brought 
with him four of the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
The saint got a day named for secing the cardinal 
and the doctors of the Sorbonne, and he went to 
them, accompanied by Laynez, Olavius, and 
Polaneus. On. ef the four aoctors had been a 
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principal person in obtaining the censure con- 
veyed in the decree, and now he declared him- 
self ready to prove every poin* of that -censure 
to be just and irue. This, accordingly, hé at- 
tempted to do; the futhers who had accompanied 
the saint replied to him, the cardinal and the 
other doctors being by. When the whole thing 
had been gone through, and when the Society 
had been perfectly justified, so that it was ac~ 
knowledged they had bien ignorantly and un- 
justly condemned, then even their great tra- 

ducer, Fenet, was struck by the meekness and 
patience which their silence under persecution 
proved. When it was found that not a single 
complaint had been uttered, that they had 
made no appeal to the Pope, nor ever mentioned 
the case to the cardinals, the admiration of the 
French doctors was very great; and the Cagdi«: 
nal of Lorraine, with many words of holy praise, 
assured St. Ignatius that he was perfectly con~ 
vinced of the excellence of his institute, 

The decree was heard of no more, The 
popular feeling subsided first, and then turned, 
gradually und steadily, in their favouf. They 
lived in Paris quietly, and, were not the least in- 
terfered with; and five years afterwards the 
Society was received by authority. 

It was at this time, and at the suggestion of 
the King of Portugal, that St. Ignatius attach- 
ed to the Jesuits’ college at Coimbra a school 
where young boys could be received und brouglit 
up under the eure of the fathers. The house 
where these youthr resided was separg ted from 
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the house of the fathers, and this arrangement, 
was the first precedent for what now exists in 
the ywincipal %olleges of all the provinces— 
fot what we see in this country at Stonyhurst. : 
It was a great step, and one which has been 
extraordinarily blessed. It was a completion of 
St. Ignatius’ desire to see learning spread pes-* 
pecially among those classes whose intellectual 
cultivation acts most powerfully on their 
country, i 
No one ever estimated the power which 
education gives more justly than he Wid. He 
showed an unceasing solicitude for its advance- 
ment. He desired to make the Roman college 
a model for all others. He gathered into it the 
best masters he could get, and was indefatigable 
in informing himself concerning the advanco- 
swmeont cf the students. They had days for dis- 
poems and he brought people of rank tos 
ear them. He had the theses which they 
maintained printed, and circulated them every- 
where. By a wholesome emulation, he urged 
the students on, muking the Roman college a 
monument of the great and accura‘y Jearning® 
to which those under his charge were to aspire. 
They pursued the Aristotelic system of phio- 
sophy, and added the Hebrew language to a 
eritical knowledge of Latin and Greek, and 
their reputation as mathematicians was very 
great. Although, first ofall, St. Ignatius laid 
thus wisely and deeply the foundations of the 
Jearned man’s character, he yetYound time for 
the aequiremank of modera languages. The 
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: mempbers ofthe Society would most probably 


have to preach and teach in other languages than 
their own, and he chose that they shSuld.do 
this well. He himself set thom an example. 
By the assistance of Ribadeneira ke had ob- 


. tained an accurate pronunciation and a fluent 


. 


us€ of Italian, and he had made himself a master 
of French, Perfection seemed to be his aim 
in everything. He defared that ‘correct 
style of language was a means of good; and he 
would haye lingnage studied, that those who 
preached might attract people to listen to divine 
trath. He often said that he would give no ad- 
vantage to tho enemy of mankind and the 
Church—-not even the advantage of graceful 
speaking and elegant writing. He chimed ail 
that was beautiful, and all that was great, and 

a“ 





gave all to God. oe 

All this time the Roman college was support- 
ed chiefly on alms. It possessed the gifts of 
Father Francis Borgia and of Julius ILL, and 
that was all. The alms of the faithful did the 
rest; but the dark prospect of war was -closing 
‘round Rofne, and if was a-season of great grief 
to the Church. He who ‘is both Prince and 
Pope must suffer, even in victory, for all are 
his children; and when the Vicar of Christ has 
been constrained to use the sword, it has always 
heen considered as one of the greatest calamiti- 
es that can befall the Holy See. 

The preparations for war absorbed the re~ 
sources of Rome and: the Vapal States. The 
people were straitchned into paverty, ‘out still 
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there was found something to give to the Roman 
collegg; they were never reduced to absolute 
went, and many looked upon this never-! ailing 
supply, from persons who were themselves in - 
difficulties} as scarcely less than miraculous. 
When this opinion was mentioned hyfore the * 
General, he said that it would be more wonder- 
ful for things to be ogherwise, because Almighty 
God had given His Word that those who served 
Him should not want. 

He had dispersed the mambers o8 the Ger- 
man college among his houses in other provinces, 
and now many persons tried to persuade him 
that it would be a wise measure to lessen the 
number in the Romhn college in the same way; 
but the saint would not consont to this, They 
were nat suffering absolute want; even in the 
existing scarcity of provisions, he would not 
fear for the future, when for the present they 
had_ sufficient, and he busied himself about the 
welfare of the Society, as if it had been a time of 
leisure and plenty. 

The father of one in the Society was an 
architect. He sent jor him to make plans for 
the German college and the Roman college, and 
to calculate the expense of erecting these built 
ings; and at this very time he did actually build 
a house out of the town, to which those who 
were recovering from illness might go for fresh 
air, and that the scholars might spend one day in* 

*the weck there for recreation ard refreshment. 

Many, people were furgrised to see him 


spend money in’ Building, when how to pro- 


e 
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“setire food was a matter of consideration and 
diffitulty, It was suggested to him that it 
would be better to lay money ty to obtiin the 
necessaries of life, if trouble should increase" or 
charity fail. But the saint declared that the 
health of the least in the honse was of greater 
value ta him than the treasures of the whole 
world, It was his duty to take care of those 
whom God had given hinyrand he would depend 
upon God to continue to iim the means of doirg 
so. But his faith was to have a great trial, 

Fathér Polancus managed the temporal 
affairs of the house, and had, as a part of that 
duty, to pay the workmen who were engaged 
on the building. There cage a day when the 
workmen were to be paid and when Father 
Polancus had no money. He told the General, 
who immediately left him, and locked* hime 
in his room to pray. When he came out, he 
called Father Laynez, and Father Christopher, 
of Madrid, and Father Polancus. “I am 
assured,” he suid, smiling, “though neither 
a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, that our 
Lord wilknot abandon us.” Then going on, 
and tarning to Father Potaneus, he said, “ Only 
manage for the college for six months—after 
that I will take care of it.” 

God immediately assisted Father Polancus, 
It was night, but, notwithstanding the hour, 
two persons of high rank, though they had no 
knowledge of the npmediate necessity in which’. 
; the fathers stdGd, sen them a considerable sum 
of money; and befpre tlie six jnonths named by 


. 
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the saint, an abundance of alms had made thefh - 
free from debt. Father Olavius, in a letter to 
Ribadfneira say$ that no miracles beyond such 
events as these, that were every day occurring, j. 
were required to prove to them that their Gene-: 
ral was a saint. _ 
Paul IV. had chimed the proteetion ®of 
France, and three thousand men were being 
sent into Italy, to Te joined by other forces, 
under the command of the Duke of Guise. 
Then the emperor astonished the world by send- 
ing in his resignation to the électors. The em- 
ue was to go to his brother Ferdinand, and 
aples and Sicily, the duchy of Milan, the 
“ Low Countries, **Spuin and the Spanish pos- 
sessions in the New World, were to belong 
to Philip, who had married Mary, queen of 
TMgland. Spain, now threatening Rome, was 
already at war with France; and the sins ¢ 
and the miseries that these turbulent times 
produced—but, above all, the feud between 
his own country and Rome, seemed to weigh 
more heavily on the saint’s heart than his 
feeble body could gndure. Tho time was” 
near when the Duke of Alba, in the namé of 
the King of Spain, publicly asked pardon of the 
Pontiff, and by such an act secured to Spain a 
better glory than had crowned her successes 
inarms. But this was not to happen in the 
saint’s life. . 
Iness confined him to his bed. Yet he did 
not give up the caré of the Society. He-~only 
desired tIat sotna one might *be named by the 
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. fathers to assist him in those duties which he 


how found himself absolutely unable to perform, 
With one voice— but not tilléthey had given 
three days of praver to so important a decision 
—thev named Father Jerome Nadgt to assist 
the General. There was some consultation 1s 
teewhether Father Nadal was to have any dis- 
tinguishing tide while he filled this office. ‘But, 
at his own entreaty, the idea was given up. It 
was feared lest such an det might look like a 
lessening of the power. of their most beloved 
Groneral and Father. 

St. Ignatius reserved to himself the charge 
of the sick. The care he bestowed on those who 
were illis not to be described; every one of these 
labourers in our Lord’s vineyard was inexpres~ 
sibly precious in his eyes. He said that he trem- 
bled at the obliggtion of a superior ‘vhenelk— 
thought of his duties towards the sick. But it 
wus not only the feehleness of the hody with 
which he thus acutely sympathized, but all sor- 
row and any sort of misery that might befall his 
subjects—as if his responsibilities towards those 
who wereready to give up all human consolation 
fowJesus’ sake could neverbe entirely fulfilled— 
asif he must always feel as a debtor towards those 
whose lives were dedicated to our Blessed Lord. 

It was now, during these last days of a glori- 
ous lifo, that the saint expressed his happiness 
that, by the holy thought of those Loreto futhera 
who were on a mission at Macerata, the people 
had been attrécted frpm an immodest play act- 
ing at the theatre t6 the exposition of the Blessed 
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Sacrament in a church which: was magnie” 
ficently decorated for the occasion, This Was 
daringethe carnval, when mirth often degene- 
tated into excess and sin; and this was the ori- 
gin of tbe forty hours’ exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, which is now commonly made 
during the last days of Shrovetide. The saint 
ordered the practice to be continued in all the 
houses of the Society. It was one last ex~ 
pressions of his will that was to be given to his 
children. 

He grew weaker and weaker. It Was easy 
to see that the time left for this world was very 
short, And those around him knew that the 
perfection of the Gegeral’s rule on earth must 
soon change tathe power of his intercession in 
heaven. But still there were no indications of 
séemrediate douth. It was now more than fifteen 
years since that Easter-day when tho first 
fathers made their professions to him in the 
church of St. Paul before the Blessod Sacra- 
ment, and he made his promise to the Vicar of 
Christ upon earth in the same Adorable Pre- 
sence. Now the Society has spread sver the 
world. It wasdivideé into twelve provinces, 
and these contained more than one hundred 
colleges. Some of his sons had died in the 
midst of their labours, and God had shown 
them to him in heaven, and the crown of martyr- 
dom had already been three times won. A 
lay-brother and two fathers pad been the leaders 
in this glorious way.» Jueayning and piety were 
working, pot separately, but together, for the 
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“seeds of knowledge had been scattered up and 
down the earth, and the Society had joined, for 
the greater glory of God, fa the work with a 
success that was triumphant. They had given 
their best powers to the sowing of the seed, thut 
“they might have a right to reap the harvest, 
dad give it to God. 

The three things that the saint had most 
earnestly desired had all feen granted to him. 
He had wished his Society to be confirmed by 
the Holy Sce, and it had been done again and 
again. 

He had desired to see the Spiritual Exer- 
cises approved; and they had been approved and 
recommended in a manner that must have 
satisfied his heart to the full. 

And_ he had hoped that the Constitutions of 
the Society might be published throufhoyteh= 
world among his children. This, too, had been 
done; and the future showed that they were to 
remain as he left them. Not a word dictated 
by his faithful heart was ever to be altered, 

. The saint, reviewing these things, said that 
there w&s no more to do, no more to desire— 
tlmt-his work was dort. 

» Yet he would feave them some precious 
words, something that might be looked on as 
his last will. 

This last will enriched them with some 
farther maxims on obedience, for obedience waa 
the necessity gf their condition, and the cause 
of their success. “ Write,” he said toa secre- 
tary who had beefi called te hine—“ trite what 
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I shall dictate; for I desire the Society to kyow”, 
my last thoughts concerning the virtue -of 
obediente,” And he dictated in this way—’ 
That when a man entered on the religious life 
he must give himself up entirely to the guidance 
of his superior ;—that it should not be a mere” 
passive intention, but a sincere desire to Ge 
placed under such a superior as should be reso~ 
Jute in subduing his -judgment;—that in all 
things, not sin, he should prefer his superior’s 
judgment to his own. *: 

There is no denying that this wisdom is 
opposed to the wisdom of this world. Even 
more—it would not answer in the world, sup- 
posing for a moment that it could be practised 
init. We are not to think. that there could be 
merit in God’s sight ina man to whom He had 
“Biren. great powers of mind, clearness of judg- 
ment and force of character, for giving himself 
up throughout his earthly career to the guidance 
of a person of inferior giits, It is true that 
such a man may save his soul safely by the 
ministrations of a priest whose powers as a 2 
man are beneath his own, becfuse the 
question becoines a supernatural question, “as 
the cause is supernatural, But for a man ef 
great mental strength to give up the guidance 
of his earthly career to a person of feeble pow- 
era, would bea wild caprice, and an act of folly. 

And so there are people in the world reason- 
ing from their places im tha world—from 
places where the téaching of the Church-son- 
cerning t2e metits of the live§ of religious is un- 
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Snown, or not understood—who cannot com- 
preliend how such obediente as the saint taught 
should not interfere with a mafi’s duty t him- 
self, with his responsibilities in connection with 
those talents with which God has blessed him, 

_ and for which he must hereafter answer. 

¢ Butaway from the place whence obedience 
is thus contemplated, and regarded from that 
position which the Church affords, obedience 
becomes a subject of no’ difficulty. 

A religious, or—to keep close to the eub- 
ject—a Jesuit, in becoming a Jesuit, ceases to 
be a creature by himself, and becomes an item 
in a great ‘whole. He has lost himself in an 
idea large enough to sativy him. In this one 
great act of judgment and frec-will he bas, at a 
single stroke, fulfilled all the obligations ofa 
reasonable creature towards the Creatdr of 45” 

- reason, Even the glory to himself which might 
lawfully have been his, from their right uso, is 
given to tho Society, and he no longer calls it 
his own. 

Merged in a Society in this manner, it. may 

“happen tliat the greater pind is ruled by the 
leseer. But the Society tias not been formed 
with the view of the personal aggrandisement of 
its members. The Jesuit knew this before he 
was a Jesuit; and this was among the things that 
won his heart. The success of the Society he 
has chosen ishis own, Le annihilates himself 
—he becomes, as faras in him lies, what he is 
told 4o be; he secures,.as far as rests with him- 
self, the harmonious moving -f that great 
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machine, whose living member he: is. And i”. 
secures it by his own silence—by being like 
soft wax in a mddeller’s hands, by losing his 
judgment as well as his will. 

Uan any greater idea rise within the human 
mind than that of a society formed of sach men as 
such obedience makes? Has a man really lest 
anything who shares in such great glory ? And 
when we think that his Society was formed, 
and now exists, for thé one sole end of securing 
the salvation of souls, then the great aim pro- 
posed, and the great end so constantly sevured, 
puts out the thought of individual rights and 
rewards. We can only see the one great army 
that the saint saw, and the universal obedience 
secured to one regulating voice; we sce that the 
Church would never have benefited by undis- 

wiplined Groups. 

St. Ignatius, knowing how soon he should 
now be called to give an account of his steward- 
ship, wished to have time for such preparation 
as he thought his soul required; and wishing 
also to mourn in secret over the calamities that 
threatened Rome, he thought of the country ~ 
house he had laely best, and desired to retire 
to it, — > . 

It was July, and the heat was very great; 
the fathers were fearful about his going, for the 
house was new, and the journey to one so weak, 
in such weather, might be injurious. He con- 
sulted his physician, who, after visiting the 
house, said that he might go saiely. But the 
saint had notheen there mote than a few days 
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“szhen he became so much worse that he roturied 
to Rome. Still there was no sign of immediate 
danger. There was a good deal of sicknese, 
both in the town’and in the Jesuits’ house, ind 
some of the fathers seemed to be more near 
death than the General.- Laynez and Olavius 

* were both extremely ill, and Father Laynez 
had received the last Sacraments. 

Some of the fathers «felt so sad when St, 
Ignatius spoke of his death, that they gently 
ventured to say he was deceived, and'to remind 
him that their medical advisers did not see any- 
thing that betokened death in his weakness. 
The saint never undeceived them. No doubt 
his knowledge of the close approach of the last 
‘earthly hour was something more than an 
opinion arrived at without judgment; no doubt 
he knew the truth of what he said. & — 

. If he did, it must have been a thouglit too 
glad for words. Each minute as it passed 
must have left its happy consciousness of bring- 
ing the great moment near; each hour must have 
tolled like a step towards God, bringing him 

‘sensibly xcarcr to the sight and the enjoyment 
of «ll that his soul, witk. unutterable longing, 
yearned after. * 

Bat with the joy, how deepa humility must 
have settled upon that sainted soul, for he never 
said to any of the fathers what he knew, but 
contented himself with speaking simply, like an- 
other man, and sayipg that he was going to die, 
as sq many hfve said—and he was no more be- 
lieved than they have been. 7 
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He did not bid them give-him the lar” 
Sacraments. He did not demand it of them on 
the arthority of the interior knowledge which 
haa fallen like a promise on his soul. His 
humility made him dumb on this point. And as 
neither the doctors nor the fathers thought him 
dying, he went to confession and recgived the 
Blessed Sacrament with the awful hour before 
his own mind only; snowing as he knelt how 
soon the veil was to be taken away—how soon 
the Christian’s faith would be required no more 
——how sweetly soon it would be lost in sight. 

Two days afterwards, in the evening, he 
called to Father Polancus, und having desired 
those who were around him to leave the room, 
he said, ‘‘ My hour is come.” He bade him 

‘0 to the Pope for his benediction to strengthen 
im in Kis last passage, and he commanded him 
to tell the Pope that he bad prayed for him on , 
earth, and that he would still pray for him in 
that place to which, by God’s mercy, he hoped 
to go. i 

But Father Polancus, comforting bimself 
rather than the saint, exclaimed— What, must~ 
we lose you so sdon~” and then stood remind=_ 
ing him of the opinion of the medical men who 
had seen him, and of the hopes of the Society 
that he would be preserved to them yet longer. 

“Go,” replied’ the saint, “and ask the 
benediction of the Pope for another futher also; ” 
and Father Polancus believed the saint to allude 
to Laynez, who wasgiven over. When ha_had 
lett: the room he felt very much puzzled about 
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“the order he had received, for the saint’s strength 
had certainly increased lately. Vigour was re- 
turning, and they all believed that the danger of 
death had passed for the present. How, then, 
with these convictions, could Father Polancus 
fo to the Pope for his benediction on a dying 
mtn? He therefore returned to the saint’s 
room, and asked him to put off sending him to 
the Pope till the next day.* The humble spirit 
shrunk from explanatioh. The answer was in 
very few words—* Do as you like.” 


Polancus, relieved from a difficulty, put off 
his visit to the Pope; and when the doctor came 
ata later hour, he said that there was no danger 
now-—the saint was better. *It was an opinion 
that argued no want ef medical skill. There is 
no reason to.suppose otherwise than that, accord- 
ing to human calculations, it was true. + 

Two of the fathers remained with the saint 
till a late hour. They spoke of soine matters of 
business relating to the Roman college. With 
pertect ci almness he gave his opinion, and then 


rthey left kim. 


That night he oe alec. It is an over- 
coming announceme 
He spent his last night « on avtle alone with God. 
He had no pain, no anxiety. Ease ad come 
to the body, and it had been to all around him 
as the promise of lite. Had the holy austerities 
of his past days won jhim this peace ? 

There is a “singular awe about this lonely 
night that knew né pain except phat of waiting, 
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and whose consolations were such as could ~ best 
be welcomed in secret. : : 


“The sun rose upon the werld and lighted up 
the hills of Rome. One hour, and only one, - 
remains of life to him who lies in a room which 
now all Christendom knows, and which is tobe - 
holy.from that time. 7 : 


The fathers came to him at sunrise, and saw 
that he was in his agony. They were over- 
whelmed with surprise and grief. Father 
Polancus, blaming himself, went to the Papal 
Palace, and gave the message of the evening be- 
fore to the Holy Father, and received the 
asked-for help. 


Those who were with the saint, still willin 

to cling to hope, entreated the dying Genera 

~1o take some restorative, and they say it may 
only bea fit. But the saint answered, that the - 
need for such treatment was past. 

He lay quite straight in his narrow bed. 
His faco was towards heaven, and he joined his 
palms together, and placed his hands on his 
breast. as one in prayer. His loving sons, with 
anxious hearts, weep.ng to think of the kour 
that has come upon them suddenly, stood round 
the bed, and watched him as he lay. He was 
perfectly calm; his face was unmoved, like a 
statue; his eyes wide open, not looking on them, 
but raised a little and still, as if waiting; and at 
last they believe that he is waiting for death. 

They gazed or him steadily. ‘They ~ould 
store up ‘he m-mory of thosé solemn moments, 
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.tBo'few that now remain to them, for they feel 
that soon they shall see his face no more. 

He was very pale, and thin§ and worf$ hut 

_ the bright eye, though it stayed so still, was 

- fall of a wonderful vivacity. The fountain of 
léve that had quenched its wordly fire had not 
roBbed i of its power or brilliance; and now it 
told that the spirit was strong that lay in the 
wasting body, and perfeét master of itself. 
They watch him, and the eyelids close. He 
will never see them again till God shows 
them to him frém his place in heaven; 
but yet he is not dead. They listen to his 
quiet breathings; the pulse of life throbs 
fainter and fainter; there isemo death-struggle; 
no parting pang; but. the flicker of a smile, like 
the passage of heaven’s own light across that up- 
turned face, as he says, “ Jesus,” and tfe win 

+ of the dove are come, and God’s last gift is death. 

The last and tenderest gift of ull. For it is 
to him what he has longed for with tears, and 
thought of with inexpressible emotions of desire. 
It is the entering into the joy of his Lerd—the 

“seeing Hifi in His glory... 

They knelt by his Corpse, but not. with 
braken-hearted sorrow, for they knew where he 
was, and that the moment he had longed for had 
come, and brought an eternity of delight. 
~ Within an hour they had taken a cast of his 

‘face. The wax model formed from it is pre- 
served in the Gest. «As soon as the fact of his 
death got abroad, people gofng about the city, 
and hurrying to Mass, said evprepwhem—‘ The 
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‘aint is dead;” and from all lips, the answor 
oame—“ St. Ignatius, pray for us!” d 

Gue of the fondest hearts, and the faith- 
fullest of all whom the Society numbered, had 
not been ky the saint’s death-bed. Laynez was . 
80 illas to be thought dying, and now he uttered 
the first prayer that asked the saint’s intercession 
for a special object. He entreated St. Igna- 
tius to intercede that he might not be parted 
from him. The saint heard, and prayed; 
but not as Laynez asked, for he was immediate- 
ly restored to health, and afterwards elected to 
be the saint’s successor as General of the Society. 
But though Laynez may not follow him, he 
cannot wish him beck. He is only lost in the 
body to them, and others have found him— 
Hozez, the first of their departed ones, devout 

~* Cordurus, fervent Faber, Claude le Jay, St. 
Francis Xavier, and those whose martyred. 
bodies have won them palms—these glorified 
souls, whose joy has long been full, in some in- 
effable way have received additional happiness 
on the saint’s entrance into heaven. They place 
him in his coffin, and. make his restiz-place in 
the church, and give thanks to God. 

He has been a faithful servant; he has done 
the work that was given to him todo. It is 
finished, and he is gone. He is gone to heaven, 
for he is wanted on earth no more. 

The mind that was in him is not gone—it 
dwells with the Society. The spirit that was in 
him is theirs—his character. his perfecticns are 
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6h in his desire is like his sainted fathel-; each 
has ‘his measure of resemblance. So, some 
bave his force, and some his sweetness, alk par- 
take of his simplicity. Some add to this ‘his 
” courage, the far-reaching ardour of hig mission- 
ary spirit, his zeal for learning, his industry, hia 
* pewsevergnce, his patience, and all love Christ 
erucified, and embrace with the heart’s most 
willing affections the yoke ofobedience. Bound 
together hy a perfect ch#rity, each heart burn- 
ing with the same, fire, the body presents one 
idea; and,‘in virtue of a perfect obedience, the 
» General unfailingly directs the one mind that 
animates the Socicty. Such they were when 
the saint left them; such they remain to us now. 
This best tells us that he had finished his work, 
and that Almighty God, Who condescends to 
engage men to do Ilis will, when that Will waa 
accomplished, took him to his rest, " 
They laid him in the church of Sta. Maria 
della Strada-——not yet called the Gesii—and the 
words which afterwards marked the resting- 
place of his body seemed at the time few, and 
Simple enowgh. Butas years passed by, and 
still as time goes on, those 4: words increase in 
interest and sublimity. They have acquired 
new meaning as the Church has gone through 
the trials and triumphs of her allotted cearse; and 
now, when we read “ Iynatio Societutis Jesu 
Fundatori,” we fcel that there is no praise to 
exceed it. . 
sons, wien they attached bis remem~ 
brance to that fact, left its illustration to fod and 
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His Church, and pious. hope and faithful. ze 
have had their reward. They wrote the words, 
and éver since, Sy God’s grace, and their faith- 
ful correspondence with it, they have been tell- 
ing us theancaning of them. : 
The body of the saint has been moved} 
devotion has udorned the grave, and-miractes 
have attested the sanctity of that pure temple 
of the ‘spirit, and ‘of the saint’s great power 
above. But no chafige lias heen made in the 
words that were first placed-over bim:he is still 
known to us most dearly, ‘and will ever be 
valued by the Church, as Zhe Founder of the 
Society of Jesus. : 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tue Society had the sympathy of Christendom 
ox their,loss. Religious Orders wrote letters 
of condolence, and, from the beggar on the 
church-steps to Paul IVS in the chair of St. 
Peter, all were sorrowirig and witnessing to 
the merits of the saint. Laynez was well; 
Olavius, of whom the saint had prophesied, 
was dead; and as the saint’s body lay in the 
church, the diseased were healed by touching 
him, and pieces of the clothe that wrappéd him 
wrought cures. St. Ignatius was buried at the 
foot of the high altar, on the Gospel side. Two 
years afterwards, the Ges being then building, 
- and including within its walls the spot where 
the saint lay, he was removed to another part 
of the church; but when the Gesh was finished, 
Father Acquaviva, who then was the General, 
replated the body before the high altar, on 
“Novembe? 19th, 1587. 

wHis fame had spread giatly : miracles were 
worked at the cave*near Manreza, and in the 
room he had occupied in the hospital, and at 
the castle of Loyola. Grace fell cA people’s 
hearts where he had lived and prayed. The 
room the saint had occupied in the Suviety’s 
house, in Rome, and, the bed in which he had 
slept--became powerful. Bobadilla was cured 
instantaneously of a terrible fever, hy being 
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placed in the bed, and there invoking the saint. 
The hair-shirt that John Paseal had secured. 
was {vind to work miracles; the sick who were 
wrapped in it recovered immediately. These 
things went on, and twenty-three years after the 
saint's death the necessary proceedings with s 
view to his canonization were commenced. Fe 
was beatified in the year 1699. whon his day was 
appointed in the order of the saints whom the 
Church commemoratcs at Mass; and he was 
canonized on the 12th of March, 1622, when six 
hundred and sixty witnesscs made their de- 
positions, and above two hundred miracles were 
offered to undergo the severity of the necessary 
examination. His day in the Roman martyro- 
logy is the anniversary of his’ death, “The 
pious custom of making a short declaration of 
the sainv’s virtues on this day is preserved in all 
the churches of the Society. At this time also, 
those living in the institutions founded by him, 
assembled in the Gest to invoke him, and give 
thanks to God, 

So, on the last day of July, year by year, 
are seen in Rome the girls of his orphanage 
kneeling at the ai + betore which bis body 
rests; and on that day the orphan boys serve 
the Musses that are said there. The German 
college s.ill remains, Those who have lived in 
Rome wid remember the yonths, in bright red 
eassocks, who are the German students. But 
the most interesting -of the things that are lett 
Ye opeak of him with the mure cloynence of 
association, are the rooms he-vecupied. On’ the 
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. hause being rebuilt, they were presérved= The 
room in’ which he died is used.asa chapel, and 
here the Father General usutlly says “M[gas. 

.. The altar is placed on the spot where the mystery 

” of: the Holy Trinity. was presented ina vision to 
the saint.* The bed on which he died still 

“ sttnds in the room; and, in a glass case, isa 
figure of the saint, clad in his own cassock, and 
a vestment in which he said Mass. The shoes 

- ave those he wore—one foot protrude from the 
ease, and is kissed avith much devotion, The 
face of thé figure is of wax, taken from: the cast 
that has been mentioned; it is very fine, but 
death-like. ‘The door through which the saint 
went in and out is not the one now used, bat 
that one is preserved in its original state. The 
outer room is approached from one of the cor- 

_ ridors in the Gest. A few steps, with'a band- 

-Yrail, lead you to a door over which. is a femark- 
able inscription in Latin,-to the effect that here 
St. Egnatius lived and died; here St. Francis 

a diced; here St. Philip Neri often went 

i; here St. Charles Borromeo said his 

Second Miss. In the room the saint occupied - 

by -day are various ineoMabicns. One tells us 

the pkice where the saint burnt and read many 





* A large and beautiful medal, being Ene of those 
struck to commemorate this divine favour, was dug up 
a few years ago in the churchyard of St. Bride’s, in 
Glamorganshire. The vision is represented on one side, 
and on the reverseds théfigure of the saint. It @ 
showr7-to the writer of this Jife’by the gentleman into 
whose hands it happily*fell. od m 
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letters on temporal matters, ~“d, among thera, 
a letter relating to the mrriage of his niece,. 
whc-had become the heiress of Loyola. * Some 
ot the saint’s writing, and some of his linen are 
also shown. : ; 
#~-'The church of the Gesd is large and magni- 
_ficent. The statue of the saint is of silver, and- 
:as‘large as life. The altar of St. Ignatius has 
been enriched by ~costly gifts, and is highly 
ornamented. The zoof of the nave is painted, 
ina manner intended to. illustrate the words, 
“At the name of Jesus every knee 3hall bow. ” 
The painting ‘represents the Heavenly host 
surrounding the I.H.S., which is in the 
centre, in attitudes of adoration; a further’ 
dircle shows the saved souls adoring, supported 
on clouds; and beyond, the devils and the lost 
./apped: to be in the act of casting themselves 
upon the pavement in agonies of submission. 
The church of the Novitiate, St. Andrea, on 

the Monte Cavallo, was built from the designs 
of Bernini. There is on a marble tablet.in the 
«ambulatory before the church the /Fosowing 
interesting inscription, which was Copied on the 
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* A Catholic, writing fowards the end of Nevem- 
ber 1853, says—‘We made a visit to Loyola, and heard 
Mass, a1i' received the Blessed Eucharist in the Chapel, 
which is’ formed of the room, in which the saint la; 
during his illness, and where he saw our Blessed Lady 
and St. Peter. ‘The family residence of St. Ignatius, - 
as it was left in the last civil wars, forms the eentre of 

“se house of the fathers.’ “Che designs of the church 
were made by Carlo Fontana, in 1671. : 
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apot.in the year"*847. It commemoratfs, as : 
will be seen, the”: estoration of the Sooféty*of 
Jesus, under Pius VII. : - 
PlO VIL, PONTIFICI MARIMO 
PARENTI OPTIMO INDULGENTISSIMO ~ 
‘ SOCIETAS JESV 
POST DIVIVRNAS GLADES IN PRISTINAM DIGNITATEY 
NVIV EIVS, RESTITVTA 
AD MEMORIAM TANTE BENEFICENTIA” 
DEDICAVIT 
PRID: KAL: pate AN. M. D. CCC.XITIT. 
QVO ILLE DIE 
NOVOS IGNATI CONDITORI8 ALVMNOS 
* AVSPEX FAVSTITATIS JNVISIT 
EY MAIORVM EXEMPLA REFERRE {VSSIT. 


To Pius VII. Chief Pontiff 
Father best most indulgent 
the Society of Jesus 
after long distresses again to its former dignity 
by his will restored 
memory of so great beneficence ~ 
Gedicated (this mogument) 
on the last of November /. the year 1814 
a on wiich day : 
he the author of its happiness visited the new i phildren 
of their Founder Ignatius ~ -. 
and bade them to imitate the examples 
of their ‘predecessors. 
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